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Art. I.— »iDIA AND RUSSIA: TYPICAL 
SOVEREIGNS. 

H as any one ever compared India with Russia ? If so, he 
must have been struck many coincidences and many 
contrasts. Each country may be described as a continent or 
Hirge promontory ; the one stretching southward from the heart 
of Asia into the Indian Ocean, ^and the other eastward from 
the heart of Europe into the unexplored wastes between the 
Altai mountains ahd Arctic; s&ts. Each consists of vast plains 
watered by great rivers. Elabh was little known or trodden by 
the outer world until mcxlem times. Eadi stes occupied by 
mixed races speaking different tohgues, abd apparently distri* 
buted into feudal principalities more or less dependent on an 
“ Overlord,” Grand Prince, or Maharaja. But here the coinci- 
dences cease^ and the contrasts begin. Fmr centuries Russia 
has been cultivating Europe add winning a dirtinguisbed place 
amongst .the Great European Fowera She has been govtened 
do^ to our own times by a long and ahnost unbrokea line cl* 
soveri^ns. who date back to the ninth omtuty wbpn R^hh; 
the ^Scandinavian hero, founded a khigdom at 
and began to found a Russian Empire under the i^e df * G«and 
Prince.” India on the other hand Is Asiatic to ihi$ H 
hktory is one of sutjection to successive hcxdto 
have swept away ^ andent dyoai^ 
a 'c^c rtoauoa,; 
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j^uropean politics until the present century when she has bel£ti . 
thrown open to the commerce of the world> and brought und.er 
the immediate sovereignty of the Empress-Queen. ^ 

The comparison of India with Russia becomes still more * 
surprising if we bring their respective heroes face to face. 
Those of India as well as those of Russia are all more or less 
Moghul ; and all have a family likeness to each otSier, as wfll 
as to the Moghul heroes of antiquity, Chenghiz Khan and 
Timur. Those of India may have had a different trainirig anti 
different surroundings to those of Russia, but otherwise the 
relationship is per^ct. Their names are familiar to most 
readers. On the side "of India were Asoka, Akbar, "^nd 
Aurs^zebe; on the side of Ryssia were Vladimir, Ivan the 
Terrible^ ^rtd Peter the Great. To them might perhaps be 
added the Emperor Nicholas ar\/d Lord Dalhousie ; but the 
Russian and the Briton might object to being included under 
the head of Moghul, although each in turn was as absolute 
and autocratic as any Grand Cham of Tartary or Great Moghul 
of Hindustan. The literary experiment of drawing parallels 
between the Russian and the Indian types can however work no 
harm, aqd may >serve as a contribution the general stock of 
knowledge of human nature, whilst throwing additional light 
on the relative conditions of India and I^ssia in days gone 
by. We begin with Asoka and Vladimir. Both were Saints 
and Sovereigns. Asoka was the Maharaja of India who reignet^ 
at Fatna on the banks of Ae Ganges. Vladimir was the 
Grand Prince of Russia who reigned at Kieff on tl^ 
banks of the Dnieper. Asoka flourished thirteen centuries 
before Vladimir. Each refgn however represents a revolution 
in religious thought, and such mcvV?fllents arQ not to be measur- 
ed by chronology. They ^are the outcome of collisions of 
ideas which may have been at woric for unknown ages. Time 
beats no pendulum for gods or priests, heroes or prophets, any 
more than it does for earthquakes or volcanoes ; or for convul- 
sions that follow the noiseless work of thousands of years, and 
break up the world into continents and seas. 

In like manner Time keeps no record of change? in faith 
and worship, which may have been seething for ages beneath 
the surface of hirmanity. Suddenly there may bd an epoch. 
New ideas iHuminate the world like the teachings of Mt)scs 
amidst the thunders qf Srnai, or the Sermon on the Mount 
after the forty days fasting in the wilderness. The beginning 
of stich a movement is a mystery, like the creation of the world 
or ihe origin of man, and the end is equally unknown. It may 
have been from everlasting to everlasting, but in. the wqirl^ 
history it appearf as an cvohttion without begidriiiig ^iad 
outend^ ■ " • ' " ■ ^ 
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* popular conceptions of Asoka and Vladimir, are simple 
* and 'intell^ible. Asoka was a king of Hindustan who laboured 
in the tlwd century before Christ to convert Hindus from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism. Vl«fdimir in like manner was the 
king of Southern Russia, who flourished in the tenth century 
of the Christian era, and !}&» the.credit of converting Russia to 
Christianity. Y^t who shall say that the spirit of Christianity 
was unknown to Asoka, or that the fir^ of Buddhism may not 
have been burning in the heart of Vladimir 7 

Asoka, according to tradition, was king of Magadha, the 
modern Behar. His capital was at Patali-putra, on or near the 
. site ot the modern Patna. He founded an empire which extended 
over Northern India from the mountains of Cashmere to the 
' Bay of Bengal and the banks of the Godavery. He was a 
man of blood. He gained the throne of Magadha by the 
slaughter of his brethren, a tragedy which was common enough 
in Asiatic history until modern times, when it has been suppres- 
sed by European influences. For many years Asoka followed 
the religion of the Brahmans. Hecatombs of animals werC 
sacrified daily to the gods, or slaughtered in the royal kitchens 
to furnish dishes for the royal tables. He was converted to 
Buddhism, and proclaimed the main ordinances of Buddhism, 
which affected the daily life of the masses, and appealed direct 
to their imaginations and passions, — “ Henceforth no animals 
• whatever shall be slain in my oomihions, whether for daily food 
or for sacrifices to the gods.” Like converts in general, Asoka 
was* zealous for the promulgation of the new religion. His 
edicts for enforcing the duties of loving kindness, and pro- 
claiiping the rewards of viatoe, were engraved on the rocks in 
different parts of his hmpire aty) remain there to this day. 

His conversion to Buddhisifl may ha»^.,b:en brought about 
by pangs of conscience, resulting in sincerU ri^ntance 
for the slaughter of his brethren, and the daily li^^shed in 
the royal kitchens. But the history of the Buddhtftt Kings 
of Burma does not confirm these inferences. Those who have 
been zealous for the three gems have often been deeply steeped 
in the blood of their nearest kinsmen. The most reasonable 
conclusion is* that the conversion to Buddhism was a mere 
political idea, a determination to put an end to the worship 
of different gods, and bring the people Of India under one 
faith and worship. Asoka however was animated throughout 
by a spirit of toleration which has always distinguished the 
Mi^hul from the Arab.- He did not persecute the Brj^nmns ; 
be did not even denounce them. He simply proclatoied. 
henceforth no more animals should be slaughtered for food 
or^aorificO ; and that aU priests and pastors, whtever ffirighi 
be thdr rdigioos tenets, ^boukl be reverenced by all elanesof 
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the Crusaders, and failed to win the prize. In 1402 Bajaze*, the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, was besieging Coitstantinople. 
It was almost within his grasp, when Timur the Tatter invaded 
his dominions in Asia Minor. Timur was a Moghul of the 
stamp of Chenghiz Khan. He called himself a Mohammedan, 
but hated the Turk. He sided with the Christian Powers 
and carried away Bajazet in an kon.cage amidst the rejoicings 
of Christendom * 

At this time Russia was struggling to throw • off -the 
yoke of the Moghul. The Khans were divided amongst 
themselves and lost their hold on Russia. Ivan the Greaf • 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, ceased to pay tribute to th 
Grand Cham of Tartary, and assumed the title of Czar of all 
the Russias. He sought out and married Sophia, the last prin- 
cess of the Greek Imperial family of Byzantium. Henceforth 
the two-headed eagle of the Byzantine Emperors was assumed 
as the standard of the Russian Czar. But Ivan the Great was 
too late. The Greek had already been driven out by the Turk. 
In 1*543 the Ottoman Turks were masters of Constantinople, 
and have remained there to this day. But for the Moghul 
invasion of Russia, Ivan the Great might have been the conquer- 
or of Byzantium, but the time had gone by. 

A century passed away. Ivan the TcYlible, Czar of Russia, 
was reigning at Moscow ; and Akbar, the Great Moghul of 
Hindustan, was reigning at Agra. Both sovereigns were 
contemporaries of Queen Elizabeth of England. Both were 
barbarians of the type of Chenghiz Khan, and both were en- 
dowed with the same genius for consolidating an empire, and 
the same recklessness of human life. But Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great stand first for consideration, for a study of 
their respective careers will explain mucli that is otherwise 
inexplicable in the revolutions^ which were brought about in 
India by Akbar and Aurangzebe. 

Ivan the Terrible was a child of three when he succeeded 
to the throne at Moscow, For generations the policy of succes- 
sive sovereigns of Russia had been to sow dissensions amongst 
the Tartar Khans, and to crush the Russian nobles or boyars.* 
The mother of Ivan became regent, a wicked and unscrupulous 
princess, who was as un6t for the post as the mother of Dhuleep 
Singh was unfit for the regency of the Punjab. The boyars 
plotted against her ; three uncles of Ivan engaged in the con- 
spiracy, but were suddenly arrested and tortured to death. For 


* The question of whether the story of the iron cafje is a fable or a 
matter of fact i$ of small moment. Timur, as he is represented by his 
own court writers, and Timur as he stands out in authentic history, are 
two different persons. The writer confesses that he accepts the story of 
the iron cage as a matter of fact. 
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fiw Jreafs'tte evil princess frititnphed over the boyars^ arid was 
then carried off by poison. The regency was made over to a 
council pf boyars, and there was a struggle for the President's 
chain Meanwhile, the Tartars roved at will in the provinces, 
plundering and slaughtering. Ivan was brutally treated by his 
guardian, the President of the Regency, for the obvious purpose 
of disqualifying him for the ‘throne. Ivan was growing up 
ignorant and wndictive, and his sufferings transformed him into 
a fiend. At the age of thirteen he naurdercd his guardian, and 
henceforth was encouraged to commit the most extravagant 
ferocities. • At the age of eighteen he was crowned Czar of all 
the Russias. 

Suddenly there was a change. A priest got hold of Ivan 
and prophesied the direst evils, unless he abandoned his cruelties 
and showed mercy. A young princess whom he had married 
worked upon his feelings. He ceased to be terrible to his 
siji)jccts, and laboured to restore the empire. He drove the Tar- 
tars out of Russia. He fixed the serfs to the land and bound 
them over to military service. He created a new body-guard, 
known as the Select Legion, which was bound over to com- 
mit any atrocity he might command, and was afterwards 
known as the Stielitz, and was the foundation of the first 
regular standing *ariny in Russia, He captured the Tartar 
city of Kazan, conquered Astrakhan, and added Siberia to the 
Russan Emj)irc, He also did much for the good of his people, 
and it is a curious matter of facf, that the introduction of the 
printing press into Russia was the work of Ivan the Terrible. 

WJien Ivan had dealt the last blow at Moghul ascendancy, 
and driven the last of the Tart&r horsemen out of Russia, 
he found he ha(J liberated a land without peasantry, and 
a peasantry without land^ During the anarchy Russian 
nobles and agriculturists had alike degenerated into Tar- 
tars. The cultivators sowed crops which might at any time 
have been trampled down or destroyed by Tartar horse- 
men, No boyar cared to preserve the refinement of 
Western civilisation when his house might be burnt down, and 
his wife and daughters carried off as captives. The nobles bAd 
thrown off the mailed jacket and dressed like Tartar Kharisf 
The peasantry, in like manner, had thrown off every vestige or 
European costume, and adopted the sheepskin and boots of their 
Tartar conquerors. The land fell out of cultivation, for none 
woilld sow who could not hope to reap ; and the husbandmen 
formed themselves into bands, and roamed the country in Tar- 
tar fashion, until Russia had been delivered from the Moghul 
invaders. Then, indeed, the work of fixing the peas^try as 
serfs, and compelling them to till the fields and p£^j^"yeafly 
rates, had become an imperial necessity. 
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All his life Ivan the Terrible was troubled with the peasant 
question, but he did not live to solve the problem. That wu - 
the work of his successor, who sacrificed large tracts crown 
lands and made them over to bands or communities, who in 
their turn distributed them in pidts to heads of households and 
fixed them to the land. Such was the origin of the Russian 
lliir. . 

In 1560 Ivan lost his consort, the princess Anastatia. 
For thirteen years this illustrious lady had kept the demon 
within bounds. He lived twenty years after her death, and 
from first to last, throughout that period, he threw off all 
restraint and revealed his true nature as Ivan the Terrible. 
He dismissed the ministers who had helped him during the 
life of the Czarina. He was induced to believe that they 
had compassed her death. He banished them from Russia, 
and cruelly punished their partisans. He established a reign 
of terror, gloating over the sufferings of his victims aqd 
indulging in the worst vices. His march of extermination 
from Moscow to Novgorod, and his massacres at the two cities, 
are remembered to this day. There was no one to appease 
his wrath ; he assumed to be God as well as Czar. He mur- 
dered his eldest son with his own hand, and left his empire 
to a younger son who was utterly unfit to rule* He died in 1580. 

Peter the Great was more than than a hundred years later 
than Ivan the Terrible. The interve^/ covered the seventeenth 
century. In England it corresjfbnded to that between Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Anne. In India it corresponded to the 
rise of the Moghul Empire under Akbar and its decline under 
Aurangzebe. In England the seventeenth century was marked 
by the civil war between parliament and the crown, the execu- 
tion of a king, the establishment . of a commonwealth, the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and the revolution which brought 
in William of Orange. 

In Russia the century was one of transition. Russia was no 
longer threatened by the Tartars on the side of Asia, but by 
Poland and Sweden on the side of Europe. Poland went so 
far as to espouse the cause of Dimitri the pretender to the 
Russian throne, to conduct him in triumph to Moscow with a 
Polish army, to give him a Polish princess in marriage, and 
to pledge him to establish Latin Christianity. Russia accepted 
the pretender, and Dimitri was crowned at Moscow, but the 
people revolted against Poland and the Pope. Their Sus- 
picions were awakened that Dimitri was an impostor; they 
drove the Poles out of Holy Russia, and murdered the false 
Czar. Eventually, the imperial crown was transferred from 
the house of Rurik to that of Romanoff. The Greek Church 
gave its warm, support to Mikhail Romanoff, the new Czar, and 
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.founder of the new d}niasty,*and for awhile was of equal 
authority' with the sovereign, claiming supremacy in all spiritual 
matters, whilst occasionally interfering in more temporal con* 
cerns. Meanwhile the contests for the throne between rival 
pretenders to descent from Rorik were brought to a close. 
Henceforth the work of Russia was to resist the aggressions 

' of Poland and Sweden, and, become a European power. 

Teter the Great was the third Czar of the house of Roman* 
off. His accession in 1689 was th^ beginning of the new era 
in which Russia ceased to be Asiatic and became European. 
Before this event Russia was as Asiatic as India. She had no 
regular force except household troops, known as the Strelitz, 
and they were often dangerous to the throne. She had no 
national army beyond the irregular levies of serfs which might 
be called into existence in the event of national danger. But 
these bodies of feudal peasantry were useless as a means of 
defence against the disciplined armies of a born general like 
C^rarles XII. of Sweden. They were mere masses of hus- 
bandmen, without training, ill-armed, and often half clothed 
and ill-fed. They were led by hereditary nobles, little better 
than Tartar Khans, who knew nothing of military service 
as it was understood by European powers. Worst of all 
Russia had no havy. Rurik, the first “ Grand Prince ” of 
Novgorod, was master of the Baltic. The fleet of Vladimir, 
the “ Grand Prince ’’ who reigned at Kieff, had scoured the 
Euxine, over-awed Constantinople, and ravaged the coasts of 
^he Crimea. But the Moghul invasions from the eastward had 
drawn away Russia from the sea. Naval enterprise was aban- 
doned for domestic wars against .rival principalities and repub- 
lics, and the endless struggles against Tartar invasions from 
the side of Asia. * From the days of Chenghiz Khan to those 
of Timur, the Russians whre, to all appearance, as averse to 
sea-voyages as the Hindus. Ivan the Terrible established a 
seaport at Archangel, but from his death in 1380 until the 
accession of Peter the Great, Archangel was the only port 
that Russia possessed, and that was only open to the 'White 
Sea and Arctic Ocean, and was consequently unnavigable for 
half the year. 

Within the single reign of Peter the Great, a period of 
thirty-six years, extending from 1689 to 1725, the changes in 
Russia were so vast that it is difficult to realize them. The 
Strelitz formed a plot against his life and were literally destroyed. 
Peter then raised several regiments of foreigners, and created 
a standing army trained by foreign Europeans. He built a 
navy, and open^ out a way to three seas-^-the Baltic, the 
Euxine, and the Caspian. But Russia was still shut out from 
the great waterways of the East. To this day she has no 
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port on the Mediterranean! nor on the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf or the Indian Ocean. 

The master passion of Peter the Great was to create d Russian 
Empire, and to educate his people in European civilisation. 
The task was so difficult, so opposed “ to the prejudices of the 
Russian people, that no mortal genius could have accomplished 
it except by the exercise of the mosti absolute despotism. The 
Russians hated European foreigners, their costume, their social 
refinements, and their thirs^ for knowledge. They were wedded 
to their Tartar gowns, long beards, coarse food, strong drink, 
vapour baths, tobacco smoke, and seclusion of nvives and 
daughters. They were steeped in slavish ignorance and super- 
stition, which could only be corrected by a large introduction 
of European foreigners, and an autocratic interference in private 
life and manners, which would never have been tolerated under 
any other form of government. 

Peter’s first reform was to order his Russian subjects, except 
priests and serfs, to wear European costume and to shave 
their beards. This innovation was as tremendous as the aboli- 
tion of flesh meat and sacrifices by the Indian Asoka. The 
reform, however, was necessary. Russian soldiers could not 
fight to advantage in the long flowing dressing-gowns of the 
period ; neither could Russian artisans when employed on 
European arts or manufactures. 

Peter took large numbers of Ep 'opean foreigners into his 
service — English, Scotch, Germtftis, Prenchmen and Dutch — and 
employed them in every branch of the public service. In likq 
manner he engaged foreign artisans and workmen of all des- 
cription to teach his subjeats the latest improvements and 
inventions. He cared nothing for birth or nationality or any 
claim whatever save that of merit, cj^acity, fitness, or superior 
knowledge. He appointed Eurojjfean foreigners to be his 
ministers and counsellors, to the exclusion of boyars or nobles 
who might be wanting in knowledge, experience, or ability. 
He refused to receive any Russian noble at court who had not 
served his country either in the army or in some civil capacity. 
He ordered nobles and merchants in the great towns to hold 
evening assemblies in their houses at stated intervals, at which 
all persons of respectability were freely admitted, ladies as well 
as gentlemen. Pie abrogated the ancient law or custom under 
which marriages were contracted by the parents between brides 
and bridegrooms, who had no personal acquaintance with eRch 
other ; and he published a decree, under which no marriage 
could be solemnised until an intimacy of at least six weeks 
bad taken, place between the parties. This last ordinance was 
hailed with delight by the young people of both sexes. Above 
all it enlisted female influence in support of Peter's innovations, 
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^nd ensured tlie eventual success of his social reforms. .He 
determined on creating a national drama, and went so far as to 
establish a public theatre at. Moscow, which eventually proved 
the most popular school of education and entertainment which 
could possibly have been op«ened out to the sluggish intellects 
and superstitious imaginations of the higher and middle classes, 
of society - Towards the end of his reign he established a 
•Board of Trade in St. Petersburgh, which was composed one- 
half of natives and the other half of foreigners. 

Had Peter the Great accepted ’the theory of “ Russia for the 
Russian^,'' or framed a representative Government on the lines 
of the British Constitution, he would have confirmed the bar- 
barism of ages, and done notliing for the advancement of his 
people. A Russian parliament would never have created a 
standing army of foreigners, nor officered any army with 
foreigners, or employed foreign draftsmen, carpenters, or artisans 
in building a navy. It would never have conquered the terri- 
• tones which intervened between Russia and the three seas for the 
purposes of commerce. In all probability it would have even 
engaged in debates for the avowed purpose of thwarting their 
sovereign, and proving that the Tartars were as capable of com- 
manding armies and building ships, as English, Scotch, Dutch or 
German, In thin present day the foreign element has become, in 
a great measure, merged in Russian nationality. The result of 
Peter’s policy is that the foremost men in Russia, who have been 
her be.st .statesmen and trliest patriots, are descendants of foreign- 
ers, who have become Russian heart and soul without forgetting 
the nationality of their respective families. 

The innovations of Peter strongly opposed by the Greek 
Church. Before his accession to the throne, the Russians 
generally, and* the Greek clergy especially, had treated Eu- 
ropean foreigners as heretics. No intermarriages had been 
pemitted with them outside the Greek communion. But the 
will of Peter the Great was too overpowering for the Greek 
clergy. He proclaimed that all Christians, excepting Jesuits, 
might live in Russia, build churches, and intermarry with 
native Russians. He was assailed with curses and branded 
as anti-Christ. He revenged himself by reforming the Greek 
Church, and ordered the Bible to be translated into the Sclavonic 
Janguage and diffused amongst the people.* He taxed the clergy 
the same as his olher subjects. He issued a decree forbidding 
bis people from taking monastic vows before the age of 
fifty. The Patriarch died, and the Czar would not appoint a 
successor. In previous reigns the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church had affected a supremacy independent of the Czar. 
Twenty years passed aw^ay, but still no Patriarch was appointed. 
Then Peter instituted a Holy Synod to hear all questions 
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which concerned the Church, and -to refer their decisions to. 
him' for judgment. He presided over the Synod in person, 

' and received a petition praying, for the appointment ^of a 
Patriarch. But Peter rose from his seat, and smiting the table • 
with his hanger, exclaimed : “ Here is your Patriarch,” Since 
that day the Czar has been practically the Head of the Greek 
Church in Russia. . . 

Two typical Moghuls may now be compared with. two typical ' 
Czars, namely, Akbar and Aurangzebe with Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great Both Moghuls had inherited something 
of the nature of their remote ancestors, Chenghiz Khan and 
Timur ; but they had lost the Tartar features and complexions. 
Akbar was of mixed descent. His father was a Moghul and 
his mother was a Persian. He entertained Persian grandees 
at his court as a balance against Turks and Afghans ; and was 
a latitudinarian in matters of religion. Aurangzebe on the 
other hand was more of a Turk, and like all Turks in those 
days, was a bigoted Mohammedan and Sunni, hating the ‘ 
Persian Shiahs with the intensity of a zealot. This contrast, 
however, between the two Moghuls will be further treated 
hereafter. 

Akbar conquered Northern India in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. Before the Moghul conqueffet, this region, 
known as Hindustan, had been the prey of Afghan Chiefs with 
the turbulent and dangerous instincts with which Europeans 
in the present generation have been only too familiar. It is 
true that in Mohammedan histories, compiled by court writers 
and other interested writers, these unscrupulous oppressors are 
described as Sultans of an advanced type. Those, however, 
who read between the lines, will realise the fact that these ^ 
military adventurers were no better ^d no worse than tJie 
Afghan Sirdars who have been fighting one another in Central 
Asia ever since the death of Nadir Shah. A Sirdar of this 
type, half prince and half brigand, would get possession of a 
fortress, levy tribute or black mail from the country round, 
and plunder such caravans of merchants as declined to pay 
his extortionate demands. Such was the so-called Afghan 
rule in Northern India during the hundred years or so that 
intervened between the invasion of Timur and the Moghul 
conquest of Hindustan. South of the Jumna were the Rajput# 
princes who had been driven out of Hindustan by Mohammedan 
invaders, and founded principalities between the Jumna and 
the Nerbudda river, paying homage and allegiance to an 
Overlord ” known as the Rana of Chitore. 

Rajputs aiid Afghans seem to have kept up a border war- 
fare from either side of the Jumna. They committed raids on 
each other’s territories without much result beyond plunder and 
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outrage. The Rajputs coul'd not recover their sovereignty in 
Northc^ India, from which they had been ousted ; and the 
Afghans had few temptations to leave their fortresses on the 
Ganges and' Jumna to undertake expeditions into the hills 
and jungles of Central India. One line of Sultans reigned in 
Malwa, and others reigned further south in the Deccan, but* 
•their history is obscure. 

Out of this chaos in Hindustan, Akbar created a Moghul 
Empire. He mastered both Afghans and Rajputs by ex- 
terminating marches, only less cruel than those of Ivan the 
Terrible, and an indomitable will not unlike that of Peter the 
Great. He was nominally a Mohammedan, but he threw off 
the shackles of Islam, and eventually became a persecutor rather 
than a believer. He married the daughters of Rajput princes, 
and so far departed from the first principles of the Koran as 
to permit his youthful brides to entertain Brahmans within the 
•palace, and to worship their own Hindu gods ; further, he was 
induced to take a part in the sacrifices and other Brahmanical 
rites like Solomon of old, who worshipped the gods of his 
heathen queens. He engaged a Farsi priest to teach him the 
religion of Zoroaster, and openly worshipped the Sun. He 
set at nought Jthe collective body of Mohammedan lawyers 
and divines, known as the Ulema ; he resented their remon- 
strances against his Rajput marriages, trampled on their eccle- 
siastical pretensions, and*banijihed the more refractory to Central 
Asia, where it was said they were sold as slaves or bartered 
away for hor.ses. At the same time he was active in the 
suppression of those Brahmanical rites and usages which were 
opposed to the ordinary rule? of morality. He denounced 
infant marriages, and suppressed as far as he could the burning 
of living widows with itheir deceased husbands, as well as 
other barbarous customs which have prevailed amongst the 
Rajputs from a remote antiquity. 

Akbar, like Peter the Great, was bent on creating an 
empire, but he knew nothing of the Western world. He 
was deeply imbued with Persian ideas as regards despotism 
and civilisation, but he was not inclined to accept Islam 
In aiyr shape, whether from Shiah or SunnL On the 
contrary he adopted the policy of Chenghiz Khan, who 
*bound himself to no religion and tolerated all. He en- 
gaged Persian foreigners and appointed them to governments 
and commands. He abolished long beards. He accepted 
Persian as the written language of his Court ; but Turkish 
still continued to be the spoken language of the Moghuls. He 
engaged Mohammedan scholars to translate the huge Sanskrit 
epics of the Maha-Bharata and Ramiydni into the Persiaa 
language ; being actuated probably by much the same motives 
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as those which induced Peter the Great to order the Bible to 
be translated into Sclavonic. In a word, Akbar acted accord- 
ing to his lights ; which were limited to Asiatic surroufidingsu 
During the greater part of his^ reign he was ignorant of Eu- 
rope and Europeans. He could guage the superiority of the 
'' Persian over the Tartar, but he had been unable to compare 
the European with the Persian. His father Humayun had 
been driven out of Hindustan by the Afghan' sultan, Sher 
Shah of Bengal, and he spent fifteen years in exile in Persia ; 
and to this circumstance, and to the fact that his mother was 
a Persian girl, he owed his tastes and tendencies. 

Had Akbar enjoyed the same advantages as Peter the Great 
in the way of European travel, he would probably have re- 
volutionised both Mohammedans and Hindus. He might 
possibly have done something in the way of elevating the 
Moghul Court by entertainments and mixed assemblies. He 
certainly tried some experiments in this direction, but they 
failed from the lack of a European element. There were fre- 
quent exhibitions in the open air, which were witnessed by the 
ladies of the palace from behind tatties and curtains, but they 
were not of a refined character. There were fights between 
wild elephants in which the huge brutes struggled for mastery ; 
fights and wrestlings between gladiators, and mortal combats 
between gladiators and lions or tigers ; but these barbarous sports 
were utterly devoid of all the civ^ising infidcnce of the theatre. 
They brutalised tastes instead of refining them. Akbar also 
instituted fancy fairs or bazaars within inner apartments of 
the palace, at which the wives and daughters of the grandees 
of court, Rajput as well as Mohammedan, were invited to 
play the part of shop-women and sell such wares as princes 
and nobles could buy. These enterrAinments are said to have 
caused much amusement, especially when the Great Akbar 
himself stooped to chaffer with the ladies and cheapen prices ; 
but they led to scandals and sensational collisions which were 
by no means calculated to bring about a better understanding 
between antagonistic races and religions. The Hindu theatre 
was equally wanting in intellectual power. Stories were acted 
on the stage, and buffoons and dancing girls played their^ parts, 
but the plots were 'artificial and wanting in wit or humour^ 
excepting of the worst description, which would be revolting 
to European refinement. Concerts and balls, such as those 
of Europe, were out of the question, inasmuch as musicians 
and dances were always regarded as paid performers of low 
character, and for a gentleman to be esteemed as a good 
fnu8icia:ny or* a lady as a graceful dancer, was violently opposed 
to all Hindu or Mohammedan ideas. Indeed, it was an insult 
to te called a “ musician,’' whilst the term dancing girl 
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equivalent to that of “ courtesan/’ and to this day Asiatic 
gentlemen "who have never been to Europe, often find it difficult 
to draw a>^tstinction between eastern and western conceptions. 

During the latter part of his reign Akbar came into contact 
with Europeans, but they werel* mostly adventurers of a low 
stamp, deserters from European armies, runaway artisans, 
men of bone. and muscle perhaps, but inclined to drunkenness 
and other vices, and reckless of life and character. Some he 
took into his service as engineers and gunners, and he seems 
to have frequently unbent in their society, but he never drank 
with them or indulged in such coarse intimacies as those of 
* Czar Peter with the ship-builders and artisans in the dock-yards 
of Saardam or Deptford. He was also much attracted by 
what he heard of the Portuguese at Goa, and he wrote a com- 
plimentary letter to the Portuguese Viceroy, requesting that 
learned priests might be sent to his Court at Agra, to teach 
the^ doctrines of Catholic Christianity to himself and his gran- 
dees. The bait took. The Viceroy gladly responded to the 
call. Christian fathers were .sent to the Moghul Court, and 
received most graciously. They found an eager listener in 
Akbar who expressed his delight in their teachings. He adored 
the Virgin and Child, and pressed the crucifix to his lips like 
a fervent believer. Tie permitted the Christian fathers to build 
a church at Agra, and to carry the cross in procession through 
the public streets. But Akbinr would not be baptised nor make 
any public profession of Chrisfianity. He pretended to be 
Supreme in all religious matters. To the Mohammedan he 
was the ** Lord of the Period the Mahdi who was to bring in 
a New Millenium. To the Rajputs^he laboured to appear as 
a i?ay of the sun, a new incarnation of Vishnu, a descendant 
of Rama of Ayodhya. I both directions his object was 
political rather than religious. From a Mohammedan point 
of view he scorned any interference from Ulema or Caliph. 
From a Rajput point of view he claimed to be “ Overlord ” in 
the room of the Ran a of Chitore who boasted his descent from 
Rama. A monarch with such pretensions could no more submit 
to a priest and acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, than 
Peter the Great could submit to the spiritual domination of the 
Patriarch • of the Greek Church. Neither Akbar nor Peter 
would have been content with anything less than the attributes 
of deity and the absolute de.spotism of temporal sovereignty. 
The life of Akbar, taken as a whole, bears a closer resem- 
blance to that of Ivan the Terrible than to Peter the Great. 
His cruelties are veiled by oriental historians, but after his 
death the truth was plainly told and reached the ears of Euro- 
peans residing in India. Akbar is charged with the murder of 
his guardian Bairam Khao. He conquered Rajputana and 
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Malwa by sheer massacre. He opened the old highways 
the Ganges and Jumna between Agra and Benares, mit it was 
by the slaughter of thousands -of freebooters and rebfcis, and the 
exposure of their remains on trees and gibbets. He Was a 
poisoner of the first water, and* distributed poisoned sweetmeats 
with gracious smiles to those who had offended him or other- 
wise crossed his path. He nearly murdered his eldest ,son 
Jehangir. He died from inadvertently taking one of his own 
poisoned pills, and Jehangir found it necessary in his ** Auto- 
biography ” to defend himself against the charge of having 
murdered his own father. * 

There is a strange resemblance between the land revenue* 
system of Akbar and that of Ivan the Terrible. For a hundred 
years previously, Hindustan and Russia had suffered from 
anarchy. There was no settled government, and large tracts of 
land had fallen out of cultivation. The peasants deserted their 
fields and joined the predatory bands like the Pindharies of India 
in modern times. Both Akbar and Ivan the Terrible converted 
them into serfs, fixed them to the land, and turned the heads 
of households into hereditary holders of their plots, so long as 
a certain yearly revenue was paid to the Crown. This subject, 
however, is too large to be discussed in the limits of a review, 
and may be reserved for a future occasion. In Russia the 
system developed into hereditary serfdom. In India the result 
would have been very similar, had .not the tenants been protect- 
ed by the land revenue settlements which have been carried out 
under British rule. 

J. Talboys Wheeler. 


[ To be continued, ] 



Art. II.— recollections OF POLISH LIFE 

AND MANNERS. 

* • • 

1 1^ the autui-mi of i88o I proceeded, at the advice of some 
• friends, to Poland, An acquainftince in Warsaw recom- 
tnended me a farm of .some 200 acres ; so I departed that 
:'\^cnin:^ hy ‘rail from Warsaw to Pulawy, and travelled the 
next 010111111" by steamer from Pulawy up the Vistula to 
Slupia Nadizezna. Tiie journey between Warsaw and Pulawy 
was over flat coiintiy, passing every now and then through 
extensive forests ; but J. must confess I was v'cry much 
disappointed in the size of the trees. I had always ima- 
gined Poland covered with primeval forests ; but instead 
of that the trees seemed to be only some 40 to 50 
years rdd, and in many place.s there wore only fresh plantations. 
Tlve land wa.s on the whole very sandy and little but 
larch trees and pines .seemed to grovv on it, reminding one 
very much of the ♦^rccs sold in the boxes of toy farms. The 
journey between Ihilawy and Slupia was, however, decidedly 
more interesting. A few miles above Pulawy, the Vistula 
enters the large Polish plaTn, hat above thi.s point the river 
winds through low hiil.s, which at one time recede on the 
right bank, another time on the left, leaving in either case a 
strip of very fertile land. About four miles above Pulawy lies 
the town of Kon.stantinow on the right bank of the Vistula. 
It i5 .suir<*unded by hills somc^3oo to 400 feet high, on which 
there are the iiin.s of an old feudal castle, and an old church 
stands not ver}' far from the river. Further on we pass 
under some very steep cliffs which threaten to fall in every 
moment ; here tlicrc is just a narrow roadway left between 
the cliffs and the river ; then the river makes a grand sweep 
over to the opposite bank, and we pass an old royal palace, 
a favorite retreat of the. old Polish kings. By about 2 r. M. 
1 arrived at; my destination. As my friend in \\pirsaw knew 
that there was no inn, much less a hotel in the little village, 
he gave me a letter of introduction to his friend, the Polish 
magn^e of the place, who was also the owner of the farm I 
intended to purchase. Mr. and Mrs. E. received me very 
cordially, and after looking over the farm, I decided to 
purchase it, We remained on the farm for 2% years, when 
I sold it again to Mr. E. During this period I had many 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with ^ Polish life 
and manners, 
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l8 RECOLLECTIONS OF POLISH LIFE AND MANNERS. 

The Polish servants are. as a rule, a very lazy, lying set," but 
above all things arrant thieyes ; nothing is safe Xrom them 
unless it be kept under lock and key ; even eatal:)lcs nave to be 
locked away. 1 was told as one reason for this that the priests 
explained the commandment “Thou shall not steal,” as refer- 
ring to money and jcwellcry\ whereas other property is not 
especially mentioned. Indian servants are ^ at least fairly 
honest, and there is no need to lock up every thing, tliougb ^ 
khitmatgar may now and then drink the tea ; and one can as 
a rule let the bearer or the ayah work about in the bedroom 
without being obliged to go in immediately afterwards to see 
if anything has been purl(»incd. L’^nfovtunatel)’ for iii)’sclf I 
did not follow the good advice given me by my friends, of li»ck- 
ing up everything, and had thercfoie to learn by cxpeiionce 
not to trust in the honesty r)f Polisli servants. My fust lo>.s 
was occasioned by a pretly looking girl who stole several yards 
of chintz as well a.s several [»ieccs of undcrlincn beloifgsng l-> 
my wife and children. Another servant d j.sa|)pcarcd one day 
without a word, and on making enquiries 1 tbund that t]\is was 
well-known to be her practice, she liting too laz\' to stay in a 
place more than a week. She also tlisplayed a trick not 

unknown in India, for we found several things hiddc'u in 
out-of-the-way nooks and crannies, wliich .she luad put 

there intending to remove them, ^ if u ci o not asked or 

looked for w ithin a certain tifhc, but wliic h she had forgotten to 
replace before leaving the service, Polish .servants often laiigli 
when found out, and arc n(‘t in the least abashed. 

As in Russia so also in Poland, it is the custom to examine 
the servants' boxes at irregular intervals. Accoiding to law the 
soltys, correspcaiding in .s-mc rcsjV'Cts to tluj village lambardar, 
ought to be present at lhc‘ examination ; but vlus is a rule 

which is more honoured in its disuse, and llu* rcvisii -n is gencr.dly 
done when there is nc/body in the iiousc. Iftliesoltys wore 
present, he w'ould have to take up a protocol of all that haj)- 
pened and was found, and one might luavc to go to court against 
the servant ; atid on the other hand if notliing has been found, 
the servant can complain of defamativui of character, &c. Tiie 
box is opened b)* any key which may ha}>pen to suit, looked 
through from top to bottom, and everything which one recognises 
as one’s property, removed. Prcquentl)- objects whicli have 
long been lost sight of then come to light again. The servants 
never dare to make any complaints. 

The Polish gentry confc.ss that it is impossible to manage 
a farm- or an estate, if the whip is not used freely ; for that is 
the only punishment which the servants understand. Still 
the punishment must not take place openly, but the culprit 
must be taken into a room or stable, the door locked, and the 

/ 
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V0]\\p applied, till the person falls down and begs for pardon : 
a slight punishment only makes the man more obstinate and 
impudent. ^ If the man be punished publicly, lie can call 
his fellow servants as witnesses^ and one lias to pay a fine, 
but if he be in a room where he cannot be seen, he has no 
ciisc, for what one hears does not count as evidence, 

Iij criticising the charactci^ of the Tolish servants, one must 
always take into«consideration that, at the time of which I write 
only some sixteen years had elapsed since the peasantry 
had gained thc'ir liberty. I suppose most of my readers know 
that scrfiige was in force iti Poland up to the revolution of 1864. 
Up to that period there were only two grades of pure Poles, ex- 
cluding (if course the Jews and immigrants, 77^, (a) the gentry 
or owners of the lami, and (/>) tlie jicasantry who were serfs of 
the former, and were not [>ermitlcd to leave the estate without 
the j)crnn‘ssion of their master. The trade was almost entirely 
m the luinds (jf Jews or foreigners, the few Polish traders there 
were, being cither serfs who were allowed to trade for the 
benefit of tlieir inrist(.*rs, or fieedmen aneJ their descendants. 
Every man who had served in the Russian army was i/fso 
facto free. 

7 'lie gentry on tho.othcr hand had only two careers to choose 
between : citlier the)' became oflicer-j in the army or they managed 
their own cstatc^s. The learned professions, such as medicine and 
law, &c., as well as a mercantile CrWecr were considered demean- 
ing. Tl'.e master iiad full power over the person and life of 
serfs. The fi blowing was related to me as the severest 
form of capital punishment which ^existed ; it was, however, 
ver^^ rarely inflicted, and then only in cases of very grave 
crimes. The condemned pcr.son was in the depth of winter 
led out into the open air ••and undressed ; a pail of icy 
cold water was then poured over his warm body and allowed 
to steam away, then at intervals a second, a third or more 
pails were sirnilaily cmiiticd over him, till the poor creature 
died under feaifhl agonies and became a real statue of ice. 
Serfdom had however towards the ei'al become a sort of forced 
service rather than real slavery. The master built and repaired 
the wretchgd hovels, gave the married serf^one or two cows, 
a pjyr of oxen or horses, plough, and cart* as well as some 
land on which he reared the rye, potatoes, oats, and flax for 
his own wants. In return he and his family had to work for his 
master a certain number of days in the week, either as a 
common labourer, or with his horses, and according to his means, 
and had to complete his daily task. Those of the children 
who were fit for work, as well as all the unmarried yoiing men 
and girls, lived in the outhouses of the estate and were clothed 
and boarded by their masters. These had naturally to work 
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every day of the week, excepting Sundays and Saints-days, 
but received no further wages. According to the peasants' 
Own statements, those of them who served undfti kind and 
considerate masters were decidedly better off than * they 
are now. Others again who had hard and cruel masters hati 
no time to cultivate their own fields or gather in their 
crops, having to spend nealy 'all their time in doing the work 
of the estate. 

The late Emperor Alexander II, who also abolished' serfdom 
in Russia, proclaimed the abolition of serfage in Poland after 
the suppression of the rebellion in 1865. To prevent the freed 
peasants falling again into the power of the gentry, when most 
probably some other sort of slavery would have sprung u[), 
and to enable the peasants to earn their own livelihood in 
their farmer calling, the Government divided a certain portion cT 
each estate, consisting of arable, meadow, and forest land among 
the peasants of that estate, each family receiving its shave in 
proportion to the value of its former forced labour. The land 
W'as however handed over to only one member of the family, 
that there might always be labourers who would be obliged to 
earn their living by serving as farm or day labourers. Still 
the results of the emancipation were fo,r the first year or two 
ver\’' noxious to the interests of the country, because the larger 
number of those who had received no land, would no longer 
serve under their former n^astefs. As many of tlie gentry, 
therefore, as had private means engaged labourers in Galicia, 
Bohemia or Posen ; the greater number, however, who had only 
the produce of their land to fall back upon, suffered immense 
losses, as nearly the whole of tlieir crops rotted in the fields for 
want of labour to get it in ; many were even ruined in ibose 
years. Many of the freed serfs -’’ild of the hired labourers ran 
away from the estates, forming roaming bands of beggars and 
thieves. Thereupon the landowners applied to the Govern- 
ment for aid, and the existing law of master and servant was 
then enacted, according to which no farm servant is allowed to 
leave the service without giving three months* notice. The dis- 
turbances then gradually ceased. The custom now is, that the 
changes in service take place on the ist of January and 1st of 
July, both in town and in the country. The contracts are usually 
made to the new year. As a three months' notice is required 
from either party, the new servants, both male and female, 
have to be engaged about Michaelmas ; it is therefore also very 
difficult to get even a decent house-servant about July or 
during the course of the year. 

The Government gave the landowners a nominal compen- 
sation for the land thus allotted to the peasants, and this sum 
is gradually being recovered from the latter by means of a 
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slightly raised land tax, so that the peasants and their descen- 
dants have tb pay higher taxes on their land than the gentry 
; 'and the col<»fiists. 

[ When the land was being divided, the Russian Government 
I tried to place all the peasants bf each estate on an equality 
I as regards the quality of the soil allotted to each. As it 
! would not have been fair to the landowners to take only the 
better soil for this.purpose, the serfs' share had to be subdi- 
vided according to its nature, so thai, for example, a peasant 
receiving 3c ,™es (the maximum allotted to one man, whilst 5 
acres was theTnInimum) may have got it in the following propor- 
iTons: 15 acres good soil, 8 acres poorer sandy soil, 2 acres 
* meadow and 5 acres forest. Each species of soil was divided 
proportionately into long strips, these again often lying and 
running in different directions, so that the same man has 
land in perhaps tlirce or four different parts of the village, as 
one gpncrally finds in the Punjab villages : in the latter, however, 
each piece is compact. I have seen such strips 800 to 
1,000 yards long, but scarcely 20 feet broad. Hedges are 
unknown in Poland ; fences are only put round the yards 
surrounding the homestead. 

The next tiling the Russian Government had to consider 
was, how to prevent these lands being gradually absorbed 
again into the estates, or, still worse, falling into the hands of 
,the Jews. The Emperor, therefore, issued a law, that every 
one wishing to purchase land allotted to tlie peasantry had to 
prove that he was a peasant. It is, however, not advisable, 
even for one who is a small agriculturist, to buy land in a 
village, because the Government hSs not yet recovered the 
vvhofe of the compensation paid to the landowners, and on its 
becoming evident that theyvji^ere losing by the present rates, 
they might raise the taxes to recoup themselves. 

In purchasing an estate it is also necessary to be very cautious, 
because the peasant’s rights had not (up to last year) been 
finally settled up everywhere. A personal acquaintance in P., 

manufacturer wlio had been many years in Poland, bought 
an estate of about 1,000 acres without examining the title 
deeds very closely, and fouhd to his cost that he had to give 
some 60 klafters of wood (a klaftcr=:6ft xjfLx 3ft=S4c.ft) 
to the* peasants yearly as fuel : his estate did not, however, 
contaiy any forest land, so that he was obliged to buy it for 
them yearly, till he had bought them off with a good lump 
sum. 

Many estates and forests or parts of such have, in the course 
of time, been sold by their owners (in contradistinction to 
being annexed and divided by the Government) in larger or 
smaller lots to immigrants or others. As these were not 
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away by order of the Government, there were no extra taxes 
on "them. Such settlements are called colonies in contradis-. 
tinction to villages, the latter* name being only apiJiied to the 
allotments made to the freed serfs. In outward appearance 
there is nothing to distinguish a colony from a village, the 
different lots being scattered in the s une promiscuous fashion. 

A German settlement can, howeveV. be recognised at on(;e as 
such by its neatness and cleanliness and by the orchard on 
one side of the house; whereas the house of a Pole* is 
generally siiabby, if not dilapidated, and rarely has any fruit- 
trees about it. » 

As the Indian Government keeps up a register of all sales 
and transfers of land, and therefore has the title deeds of all * 
property in its hands, so the title deeds in Poland arc all kept . 
in the “ h)^potheke ” of the capital of each gubernium. For 
this purpose there are large folio volumes kept in duplicate 
for each town, village and colony which existed in lS6{;, the 
time when the registration was taken in hand. These volumes 
contain indices and are always kept up to date, all trans- 
actions with full particulars of mortgages, loans, and divisiions 
of property through inheritance, sale, being entered 

by notaries who are especially licensed by the Government. 
Any would-be purcliascr or money-lender can therefore in a 
few minutes ascertain the condition of any estate, farm, or even 
peasant’s lot. The charges for rtic cn tries arc fixed and on* 
the whole very moderate. Although at the time 1 made my 
inquiries this system had been in force some i6 years, stiiT not 
a single volume had b^en lost or mutilated, wliich speaks 
volumes for the honesty of the notaries and their emi)loycs. 
especially in a land where corruption fiourisl^cs amonef the 
officials. In tiie Punjab these records are also kept in dupli- 
cate, the original of all village plaus and records being ice[>t in 
the tahsil, whilst a copy of them is kept by the village registrar; 
in Poland, on the contrary, no plans or records are kept in the 
village, but all are kept at the head-quarters of the gubernium. 
These hypotheken ” are a peculiarity of Poland. Accordiiifj 
to my informant they could not be introduced into Russia 
proper, firstly, ^because the Russian nobles are a rule so 
steeped in debts, that if such registration w-erc introduce;^, the 
majority would find it a matter of great difficulty to borrow 
money ; secondly, the honesty of Russian officials is, as a ryle, of a 
very questionable character ; and thirdly, on account of the exist- 
ing customs ; for the land.s of a community are yearly divided by 
lot between all its married members, and as a man may hold 
land at one end of the village one year and at the other end 
the next, it would be impossible to register the proprietorship 
without making a final allotment. Again, not only the position 
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but al^o the quantity of ea^ peasant's land is liable tp 
fluctuation, for if the son of a villager marries, he also becomes 
a * sharer jn the next allotment of land. In consequence of 
this uncertainty of tenure, the people do not trouble themselves 
to try to improve the land or eyen to keep up its strength, 
for the person putting in money to ameliorate his share would 
not profit much himself, but his succ(?ssors of the following 
years would reap all the benefits. Though the Government 
sqes the evils of this system, it does not like to interfere for 
fear of provoking a revolution, for^ the peasants are quite 
wedded to Jlieir old institutions. 

• Russian Poland is divided into 10 gubernia, each with its 
governor, r /c'., (i) Warsaw, (2) Kalish, (3) Petrokow, (4) Radom, 
(5) Kicice, (6) Lublin, (7) Sicdlec, (8) Plock, (9) Loniza and 
(10) Suwalki. Of these W’arsaw is the most important, and its 
governor is at the same time the Governor-General of Poland. 
The governors arc al! generals and have charge of the military 
as V'cll as civil administrations. The higher posts are, in fact, 
all in the hands of military men. Each gubernium is divided 
into povviats or districts with a nachelnik (head officer) 
at the head, who manages all the civil and police affairs. 
A powiat again is divided into several gminys, (gmina from 
the German *' gemeinde '* an as.sociation). A gubernium is 
hardly the .size of an Indian district ; the powiat would 
correspond more to a talisii, whilst tlie gmina, consisting of a 
small circle of villages, . colomes and estates, would be re- 
presented by a thdnah. The officials of a gmina are a vvdjt 
(^pronounced vooit) and his writer, and each colony and 
village has its own soltys. The w^jts and soltyses are chosen 
c\i:ry three years by the coinniunily ; the writer of the gmina, 
however, is appointed by the nachelnik of the powiat, and is 
supposed to have a fair knowledge of the law. The w6jt 
possesses some slight magisterial powers ; it is his bu.siness to 
superintendend llic collection of the taxes of his gmina, he 
sends each owner a copy of the assessments on his land for 
the year, forwards all summonses to the soltys for distribution, 
keeps a register of all births, marriages and deaths, grants 
passports to the natives, receives and registers those of any 
foreigners* residing vviihin his jurisdiction, institutes the preli- 
mi»ary inquiries into all cases of murder, arson, &c., calling in 
the aid of the police where necessaiy. Though his duties are 
so manifold and often very important, it frequently happens 
that a man is chosen fqr the post who can scarcely read and 
may just be able to write his name. In such a case the power 
naturally falls into the hands of the writer, the w(Jjt being 
merely a cypher who makes his mark or signs everything put 
down before him. The official language is Russian, and very 
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fe^ of the peasants can speak it ; the number among ,the^ 
gentry who speak Russian is also not very large, as the Poles* 
hate the Russians for having conquered their coiuitry and 
deprived them of their liberty. 

Small Cause Courts are ef^tablished here and there in the 
more important towns of the district. These generally consist of 
three judges chosen by the comrnunity, with a secretary or 
record-keeper appointed by the nachelnik. As^the judges are 
in many cases ignorant peasants who do not *know ^ssian, 
the secretary puts the questions to the witnesses, takes down 
their evidence, and frequently does all the judicial part, even 
to passing sentence, only applying to the judges for their 
approval. The judges wear brass chains round their necks 
as badges of their exalted positioiij and sit most of the time 
looking like wise dummies. In those cases where some Polish 
gentleman has been chosen to the office of judge, he plays 
a more important roll, and the secretary does not have 
everything his own way. After a decision has been passed, 
an appeal must be lodged within three weeks, or else tlie fine 
has to be paid. 

In many courts some cases hang on for montiis before any 
steps are taken in them, or perhaps the complainant and witnesses 
may be summoned for a certain day, and then the case does 
not come on after all. A present to the writer will, however, 
in all cases insure prempt atten|ir.T3, whereas a tight hold of 
the purse strings in this respect may cause one a great deal of 
wasted time and annoyance. 

According to Russian la\v, circumstantial evidence has no 
value (except in political cases or where nihilism is concerned), 
and the old maxim that what one has heard is no evidence , is 
taken verbatim, 

The following anecdote, which' is freely related in Poland, 
gives a sarcastic idea of the esteem in which the police 
are held. An English, a German and a Russian detective 
are supposed to have met once, and amongst other topics of 
conversation, they began each to praise the sharpness of 
the detectives of his own country. The German said, ** Our 
Berlin detectives have improved very much within the last 
few years. If a crime is now committed in 'Germany, 
they are sure to find out the criminal within 8 days.” 
The Englishman replied, “ Yours still require a long time. 
The London detectives have the culprit safely looked* up 
within 48 hours, even in the most, difficult cases.” The 
Russian looked at them both contemptuously. “ Do you 
call that being sharp? Our Russian detectives, and even the 
ordinary policeman, know already the day before, when and 
where the burglars will break in.” 
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The corruptibility of the judges and their disregard of all 
circucnstantial evidence make the detection of incendiaries, 
burglars, ,&c., very difficult, besides which the police them- 
selves are generally shareholders with the thieves : An honest 
official is not allowed to rise, for die creates so many enemies 
among his fellow-officials by his upright conduct, that they do 
'their utmost to get rid of him. In this latter point they 
art? well supported by Jews who make a good living by 
acting- as mediators between the bribers and the bribed. One 
of the chief reasons, liovvever, is that no judge, police officer, 
&c., nor even a common policeman can live on his pay ; thus 
the burgomaster of P., a town of 10,000 inhabitants, has only 
600 roubles — £60 a year ; out of this sum he has to pay for 
the education of his children, a son and two daughters. One of 
the latter is in a finishing school in Warsaw, and for her education 
alone he has to pay 600 roubles, — what is he to live on ? His 
predecessor managed the raising of his income very simply. 
Mdny of the houses of the town had been built before P. 
was raised to the honour of a town with its own burgomaster ; 
the plinth of these was generally raised some three feet 
above the ground and had, therefore, steps by which the 
door was attained. Later on the streets were widened, and 
these steps stood hi’V on the pavement, — here was a good op- 
portunity. Whenever the burgomaster saw his pockets getting 
empty, lie sent out orders .to the house-owners that all the 
steps must be removed within a week. To avoid all the worry 
making a plan for the necessary alterations, getting it 
sanctioned, &c., &c,, the people simply paid up 3 to 5 roubles 
each, and nothing more was hcard^of the steps till the next 
yiji^r ; in tlie interval he had perhaps issued orders that all 
wooden houses must be jiulled down, as being dangerous in 
case a fire broke out. 

A policeman in the same town receives 6 roubles a month 
as pay, even less than a boy docs as a farm labourer. On tlii.i 
he has to clothe and feed himself and his family, if he be mar- 
ried, as nearly all are. Notwithstanding this absurdly low 
pay, they generally manage to amass so much, that they can 
retire after 2 or 3 years to live on their interest. One such 
man had *8,000 roubles (£800) lent out on interest at the end 
of his year of service ; he had had nothing when he entered 
the service. The Bengal ‘‘ Bobby ** pales into nothingness 
befc^-e this ; and even the Bombay mamlutdars might learn 
something from the Russian official. 

Each village, however small, has at least one public house, 
where the worst kind of spirit, the Polish w6dka (/>r,'voodka), 
made from potatoes, is sold. This w6dka is very strong, and a 
foreigner coming fresh to the country cannot manage to svvallow 
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it without making faces. It is akvays taken neat out of strong 
thick glasses, containing a little less than a sherry ^lass, and^ 
drunk in one draught ; it is , considered a brcach^of good 
manners to drink it in sips, 1 will also mention here, that 
when one pays a visit anywhere, the host produces his wodka 
bottle and one glass, fills it, looks at the chief guest, makes 
a bow and drinks it down, then hiinds the glass and bottle to 
that guest, who looks at another gentleman and repeats the 
same performance, the glass and bottle thus mailing the.rounjd 
of the male members of the party. 

The house door is, in the case of a well-to-do peasant, in the 
centre in front, and on entering it one comes into a passage - 
which leads through to the yard, and on each side of this 
passage there is a room. In the passage, which, with the 
poorer peasants, serves as a place tor locking np the pigs at 
night, there is a common ladder to enable the inmates and 
the fowls to get up into the* attic. The poorer peasant con- 
tents himself with one room wliicli serves as a dwelling-room 
bedroom and kitchen. The furniture in both ca.scs is very 
simple, consisting of one or at the utmost two bedsteads, how- 
ever large the kimily may bo, which are sometimes heaped 
up higli with featherbeds, (the standing of a peasant is judged 
by the quantity of his featherbeds), a table, a beiKh, two or 
three wooden chairs and a cupboard, the upper-half of the 
latter having glass doors, tlms cxlrbiting the amount of gla,ss, 
crockery cind cutlery whicli tii5 owner [xjsscssos. What struck 
one most was the number of pictures of various saints and 
the virgin which hung on the walls over the bedsteads. 
Every person entering llie Voom bows to these pictures, crosses 
himself and salutes the inmates with various reverential ^ex- 
clamations. 

The national costiunc varies in uifferent parts of the country. 
In the Opatow, where 1 bought my farm, the men wear a long 
coarse grey coat, coarse trousers, and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat in summer, and mostly go about barefooted. In winter 
a sheepskin coat or, if tluit cannot be afforded, a coarse wadded 
over-coat is worn out of doors, wliilst the straw hats are 
replaced by ail kinds of fur-caps, some square at the top, re- 
minding one of mortar-boards, some round, and some pointed. 
The overcoat consists of a closely fitting body, with a 4ikirt 
very much like a >voman's, gathered at the back and sowm 
on to it. The many folds enable the wearer to draw it •over 
his knees when driving, and it thus docs duty as a carriage rug. 

The women wear a loose body and a skirt, the latter generally 
of a bright coloured aiatcrial, in grass green, red or blue. In 
winter, a wadded jacket is worn. When going out they put on 
a wadded great coat, which looks very mucli like that of the 
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men, and the head is protected by a warm shawl, which they 
cross o^er the chest and tie in a knot behind the back. The 
women ^bither wear laced-up boots or long topboots reaching to 
the knees ; these are, however, in summer only worn on Sundays 
and Saints* days. The careful housewife goes to church or 
to town barefooted, carrying the boots in her hand till she 
approaches the town or village, and only then puts them on. 
On the way. home the action is reversed, the feet being bare 
'as soon as she has reached the outskirts of the village. I 
was hereby often reminded ^pf the natives of India who, on 
coming t6 a muddy place, prefer to carry their shoes in their 
hands and to soil their feet rather than their shoes. 

The boots and shoes in Poland rarely fit the wearer, and as 
to socks, they are a luxury unknown to the peasants of which 
lliey have only l^eard. When buying a pair of boots, the 
peasant looks to see, firstly, whctlier they are strong, secondly, 
that they are not short or tiglit (they ma}^ be much too large 
and loose), and thirdly, that they^ look pretty and stylish. The 
undue .size is no inconvenience to the purchaser, for as he has 
no socks, he wraps Ids feet in old rags, and when these are 
scarce, in hay or staw, and all supcifluoiis space can easily be 
filled up with the; same material. My wife was. once buying 
some boots for the children, but Iind forgotten the sizes. On 
her exi)ressing her fear that tJicy might not fit, the shoemaker, 
one of the best in \A^'irsaW, ativised her to buy them too large 
ratlicr than too small ; for, as he said, they can always be filled 
•up with straw. 

In the La.sk district the women wear coarse bright .striped 
woollen skirts, and aprons of tlic same material but with different 
Coloured stripes ; a second glaring coloured apron is worn round 
the neck like a collar ; tiic^bead dress consists of a white muslin 
cap with narrow frills round the face and broad ribbons hanging 
down behind. 

A married woman must keep her hair cut short ; every bride 
has her plaits cut off after the wedding ceremony, and is not 
allowed to let licrhair grow longer than to her shoulders. 

As soon ns a couple are engaged, all the acquaintances come 
to congratulate them and take tlic opportuiiit}’ to tell the young 
man all the maiden’s faults, making her out* to be mucli worse 
tfian slic really' is, and the young girl hears all tho sins and 
wickednesses of her lover, so that they' may enter the married 
state full)' forewarned. The young girl then makes her return 
visits in company' with her mother, each carrying a large sack. 
Let us accompany a mother and daughter on .such a visit ; 
After the salutations arc over, the visitors seat themselves and 
listen to all sorts of spiteful remarks about the lover ; the girl 
then begins to cry bitterly and declares she will never marry 
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him ; hereupon the mother gets up and threatens to turn her 
out of the house altogether if she break off the engagement, 
hereby causing the tears to flow all the faster. The sfeeeping 
has in the meantime softened the hearts of the hostess and her 
friends, who retire to bring some^ tangible comfort in the shape 
< of a bushel of rye or flour, and sometimes also a few pounds 
of sausage or bacon. These gifts arc then carefully put into 
the sacks, and the visitors get up to Siiy good-bye and proceeJl 
to the next family^, where? the same scene is enacted over** 
again. The cry^'iig is just as much a matter of custom as it 
is with an Indian bride, who, when being carried to the house 
of her bridegroom, cries most lamentably whenever slie 
passes through a village, and is contented as soon as the last 
house has been left behind. The upshot of these visits to 
their friends and acquaintances is that the young couple have 
generally^ got sufficient together to be independent for the first 
year ; they are supposed to keep themselves after that time by 
their own labour and the produce of their fields. 

A Polish fair or ‘ jahimaikt’ remind.s one very much of an 
Indian fair or mela. There are very much the same amuse- 
ments and the same bright mixture of all the colours of the 
rainbow. Many of them arc in connection witli religious 
festivals, where the dealers make use of the opportunity to offer 
their wares to the peasants who have flocked in from all sides. 
Each branch of trade has its pwn ‘appointed spot in the fair, 
booths containing articles of the same son being grouped togetlicr 
as in the Indian bazaars. Cattle are exposed for sale in one 
street, pigs in another, horses again in a third, sweetmeat 
vendors occupy the main ‘tlioroughhne, with cap and liat 
makers along the sides of the houses, S:c. The noise ok', 
such occasions baffles description, .a.id it is almost impossible 
to get through the crowd. Of course every article has to be 
bargained for. 

Shepherds as a rule have a very' bad name. Their duty 
requires them to be out all dcay' in the open fields tending their 
flocks, because fences and hurdles are unknown ; they must, 
moreover, doctor all sick sheep, as veterinary surgeons are few 
and far between, and the merino sheep are very delicate ; they 
have also much leisure and opportuniiy for study ing the 
effects of the different herbs, besides which the father iinpaJiis 
his knowledge to the son who generally follows the same calling. 
In the peasants' opinion the shepherds know how to prepkre 
draughts to make people idiotic, and to write charms which, 
placed under the doorway of a hated neighbour, will bring a 
curse on him and him alone as soon as he crosses the threshold of 
his house : in a word the shepherds are believed to be poisoners 
and wizards. None of the neighbours dare inform the police 
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when poisoning is suspected, because it is almost impossible to 
•bring diVect evidence in such cases, and should the man be let 
off, he would be sure to revenge himself on the informer either 
by poisoning him or his cattle, or by burning his house down. 

Arson is very frequent in “Poland and the incendiaries are 
never punished, except in the very few cases where they are 
caught in the act of setting the house on fire. In 1884-85 there 
were many bankruptcies throughout Russia, the manufacturers 
Rnd ’wholesale dealers in Lodz siifiTering severe losses thereby. 
Many of these (mostly Jews), wlien they saw that business was 
getting vbry bad, removed their more valuable goods to the 
houses of their friends and relatives, and as they had, through 
certain agents, nicknamed arson-agents, insured everything well, 
fire broke out on the premises very soon after ever3"thing had 
been prepared for it. That in .such cases the fire brigade often 
found burning candles loosclv^ stuck up in baskets of rags, waste 
pjjipcr or other rubbish, saturated with kerosine oil, was a thing 
not to be wondered at ; but the question as to who could possibly 
have done it liad still to he solved. The owner always maintained 
that he l»ad, as his employees could prove, left everything in good 
order when the shop was closed for the night ; he could only 
suppose that somqone who bore him a grudge wished to injure 
him, or else some tiiicf must have got in and removed all the 
valuables and set fire to the liousc. It was, remembering the 
habits of Russian officials. Always an easy matter for the sufferer 
to convince the head of the p(»lice of his innocence, and such 
eases were not even brought to the notice of the proper autho- 
rities. When the captain of thg fire brigade (they were all 
volunteers and not oflicials) and other leading members wished 
have such minor circumstances connected with the fire, a.s 
baskets of rubbish saturated v ith kerosine, and burning can- 
dles having been found, and that the wares left in the locality 
only consi.sted of the refuse and so on, taken up in the protocol, 
they were told to mind their own business, as otherwise the con- 
sequences would be unpleasant for them. 

As it was widely known who had suffered severe losses, a 
man s shaky commercial standing was often expressed by the 
words : There will soon be a fire at XV" At that time the 

following* riddle was invented : Which is tne best fire brigade? 
I'lie Berlin, New York, or Lodzer ?’" The answer w^as ** The 
Lo^zer/' because the Berlin fire brigade is on the spot in a 
quarter of an hour, the New York in 5 minutes, but the Lodzer 
is there already the evening before the fire breaks out. 

This state of things was only put an end to by the insurance 
companies refusing to pay some insurances and dismissing a 
number of these arson-agents, appointing other honest German 
or Polish agents instead. 
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in India one never thinks of locking the doors in the house 
in the day time, nor does a stranger think of coming into 
a room, especially a bedroom-, without knocking or asking 
permission ; but in Poland one must keep every door locked, 
particularly when one leaves the bouse or wishes to be private, 
because no one, not even the gentry, knock at a door ; it 
therefore often happened that • wlfcn somebody wished to 
speak to us, he coolly went from one room to another till he 
found us. That the servant should be called to announce the 
visitor entered no one’s head. Once my wife had lain down 
and gone to sleep ; suddenK' she started up and found the Jew, 
who was building our lioiise standing in the bedroom. She 
had great difficulry in convincing him that his presence was 
not wanted. On another occasion the postman handed her a 
letter in bed. The Poles think that if a door is not locked 
every one is entitled to enter. This being so, one is liable to 
constant interruptions in one's dail^' work. 

Tea is next to wddka the favourite beverage in Poland. It is 
to be had in every refreshment room, but is drunk out of tumblers 
and not ciip.s. l^or j)reparing tlie tea, a large brass urn called 
a samowar is kept by every family, rich and poor. TJic sarn- 
owar lias an inner tube running down the inicldlc, for the recep- 
tion of the glowing charcoal to heat the water which has been 
poured between the inner and outer case ; to increase the draught 
there is gcnerall)^ a sort of chinjrcy, a prolongation of the inner 
tube, put on. The tea is made in a small teapot holding at 
the most two teacups. In this teapot a good supply of tea 
is put and boiling water poiircd over it, the whole being tlien 
placed on the tube containing the fuel. Whenever a guest asks 
fora glass of tea, a little essence of tea is poured out from the 
teapot, the tumbler put under the fAp of the urn, and filled up 
with hot water, three lumps of .sugar being handed over with it 
on a tiny saucer. Many people put slices of lemon into the tea 
to give it a taste. The tea is thus, of course, very weak, and 
according to English ideas not fit to drink ; but the Poles 
cannot imagine how any one can stand strong tea or drink it 
with milk. In Ru.ssia the tea is prepared in the same way 
as in Poland, the only difference is in the manner of partaking 
of it ; for there tl*e sugar is taken into the mouth and then a 
sip of tea is drunk. 

There are points for and against life in Poland, and on 
quitting the country, my feelings were not those of unmixed 
regret. 


An Old Indian. 
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I J is not too much to Isaythat the motive power of all, or 
almost all -tbe military preparations, the noise of which 
h&s been resounding through India, aflid indeed, throughout the 
world ever since the spring of 1885, is the pro.spect of an in- 
vasion of India by the Russians. Of course by military pre- 
parations I do nut refer to our present frontier wars ; though, 
even in them, there are wheels within wheels. The apprehension 
of French interference led — certainly in a great measure — to 
the annexation of liurina. But it is well-known that of late 
there has been a marked intimacy and political sympathy 
beUveen l^'rance and Russia. So who knows but that the 
Frenchman, wlicn he commenced to tamper with Burma, was 
instigated and backed up clandestinely by Russia ? The French 
in Tonqnin and Annain, hemmed in between China and 
British Indo-China, arc in an uncommonly dangerous position ; 
and if Russia does pot help France to maintain itself there, 
she will, wc may certainly predict, have to vacate that position^ 
and that probably not without loss of life, money, and pre.stige. 

Our Lushai and Chin expeditions arc part and parcel of 
the Burmese campaign. Turning to Sikkim, how far have the 
e:fploralions of tlic late General Prcjcvalsky and his confreres 
conduced to* influence our Government to occupy Sikkim by 
force of arms, and to maintain our authority and political 
influence there? And ail along the North-West frontier there 
is really no peace, althoujjk no open warfare with the border 
tribes 1 omit the Black Mountain affair which is of mere local 
"Interest, has been declared. But we are for ever sending our 
little exploring expeditions with orders not to bring on a 
collision, but to see and learn all they can. And all this 
interest — in the border-land between the territories of Her 
Maje.sty the Queen- Empre.ss and His Highness the Amir — 
is born of notlung but the desire fa desire that is born of 
exi)ediency, nay indeed, of imperative necessity) to learn where 
we can best resist the invader, and at what points wc have to be 
mosj on our guard against surprise and disaster. 

Just as we have , realised, since the Russian success at 
Panjdeh, that we must arm ourselves against invasion from 
without • so, too, we have foreseen that we must be ready to cope 
with internal insurrection. The subject chosen this year by 
the United Service Institution of India for its Prize Medal 
Essay, The organization of European and Eurasian subjects in 
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India (including Volunteers) not* belonging to the Army and* 
Navy, &c.,” i« an important feature in the qUestion of 
internal defence. In 1885 the United Service Institution of India 
chose the ‘^ Defence of the North-West frontier '' as its subject ; 
followed in 1886 by the “ NortK-Western Railw'ay Service Corps 
scheme," both bearing on the question of external defence. Now,, 
in 1889, the military talent of India i5 called upon to consider ^he 
question of internal defence. The topic is one that might 
almost be treated of mor<? ably and successfully by a civilian hr 
militar 3 ^-civilian than by a soldier /;//■ cf sivipU, Indeed, it is a 
very wide subject, and one which, I believe, can be satis- 
factorily treated one who ha.s free access to official records. 
It is not likely that a subject of so much importance has not 
before been considered by Government. No doubt a Com- 
mittee or Commission has asscmVjlcd on it at Simla ; and a 
writer on the subject would be very pleased to consult the 
Report of that Commission. Again, as regards the Voliintegns, 
who are a most important feature in any' sclicmc for the 
internal defence of India, what does the ordinary' public 
know of their value and efficiency- ? We see meagre reports 
of their strength in the columns of the press from time 
to time. But Government must or ought to have before it 
reports that give a fairly^ reliable idea of the efficiency^ of 
the backbone of our Indian auxiliary forces. But this is 
all hidden from tlie public <jye. • Then what an important 
item is the Defence Committee ! A person acquainted with 
the details of its workings and projects would surely be ffir 
better able to say how the frivilian population of 'India could 
be best utilised for defence, than one who knows little except 
the names of its President, Members, and Secretary. It* is 
very certain that if India is involv<!d in a war with a great 
European Power, it will have to look to its harbour defences ; 
and the manning of those defences will be likely^ to fall, in part 
at least, on our Volunteer Corps and other civilians. But what 
scheme can the uninitiated formulate for the better protection of 
our harbours, shipping, and sea-port towns, when we are ignorant 
what means of defence exist? Are we 'to write to the Defence 
Committee, or to ^the Port Trust, or the Engineers engaged on 
the defences ? And, if we did write, would we get an an.svver ? 
Assuredly not, except to mind our own business. Then there 
are, scattered over India, certain fortresses and fortified fcamps or 
positions, which would certainly be held as strongholds 
against internal insurrection. But who knows them all, aqd 
can enumerate them? Then, again, the Railway system of 
India must have a most important bearing ©n any scheme of 
internal defence. Now, in order to have proper access to the re- 
cords and documents requisite to enlighten an individual on all 
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tlie points that I have detailed above, it is necessary that that 
individual should spend at least six months at Simla, and have 
free access to all records ; any person having no such access 
can but approach the subject, so to speak, in semi-darkness. 
However, the Council of the United Service Institution of India 
have set the theme ; and to any one anxious to do justice to it, 
I 'can only su^^^est that he should apply to be at once appoint- 
ed an unpaid attii^che in the Iiitellij^cnce lhancli. He may then 
possibly; bein^ on the spot, be allowed a few peeps into record 
boxes that are inaccessible to the multitude. But I tliink it would 
have been m6re satisfactory to the Council of the United Service 
Tnstitution of India if, instead of appealing to the officials of 
India to contribute gratis their crude ideas on the internal de- 
fence of the country, (ideas comparatively valueless, because 
ba.scd on insuffick?nt and doubtful evidence) they had applied to 
the Government for permission to employ the services of some 
one l^nown to be an able writer, and were to give him free 
access to all official .sources of information, and then say to 
him : “ Now go on and frame u.s a good scheme.” 

However, although 1 do not anticipate spending six month.s 
at Sinila in what is commonly (but often erroneously) held 
to be the mc^st chai;ming of sinecures, an unpaid attacluf- 
.ship in the Intelligence Branch, and although I have 
utterly failed to get hol«l of any information in the least 
^degree confukMitial, nevertheb^ss I * wall venture to lay before 
the public a few crude ideas ’ on the .subicct that the Council 
f,‘f the Ujiited Service Institution of India has .selected, zns. the 
iMiliz:alion of civilians in India for the, defence of the country. 

In military matters numbers arc, it is true, not everything, 
Di.sctj>liiic and skill atid ci.-uragc count for a great deal, as 
such battles as Kosbach, ria».'*ey, &c., have proved. In mak- 
ing use Jiov\cver of men who have, as the Vkduntcers, in- 
difiTerent military training, or, as the rest of the civilians in 
India, no military training at all. niiinbeis are of importance. 
Fortunately the Census Report of 1881 is not as difficult of 
access as the other records to which I have referred above. 
It is true that eight years have elapsed since the last census 
w'as taken ; bjiit eight years docs not greatly c^jTect so small 
an item in the population of India a.s its European and 
Eurasian re.sidents. The figures given in the Census Report are 
not perfectly preci.se, but from them it appears that there are 
in Indi^ about r 10,000 mtdes of European race, and about 
30,600 Eurasian males. From the above i ro,aoo we must 
deduct 60,000 being the approximate strength of the regiiJar 
British Forces in India in i88r, and say another 10,000 as 
being unfit to hear arms. This leaves approximately 4P,ooo. 
Of the Eurasians, at lca.st 10,000 may be estimated to be 
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unfit to bear arms. This gives a total of about 60,000 Euro- 
peans and Eurasians capable of rendering service as auxiliary 
troops. According to the returns for the year 1S87-88 f 
quote from the Civii and Military Gasette for the •12th 
November 1888), the number of efficient Volunteers in India 
at present is, including officers, 1 3,098. Let us put the total 
strength of the Volunteers inclusive of inefficients at 1 54O06. 
There are then in India at the present moment 45,000* 
Europeans and Eurasians in India who do not, in any diilict 
way, contribute to the defence of the Empire from invasion 
or rebellion. And yet the majority of these 45, "boo men are 
eminently qualified to make excellent irregular troops. Pro* 
bably no body of men in the world, if we except the lioers and 
the backwoodsmen and other (so-called; pioneers of civilizatioii 
in America, are so familiar with the use of gun and rifle. Every 
man in India that has the will may be a sportsman, and all that 
he goes through in the pursuit of sport is admirable training for 
the phy’^sique and nerves. A man to be a good soldier should 
have good sound physique, and — so to speak — no nerves. 
Hut though this fine body of material is available, it 
has not as yet been induced to submit to any .sy.stcm 
of military organisation however rnikU The only scheme 
that has come before the public, having fjr its object the 
enrolment as irregular troops of all Europeans and Eura.sians in 
India capable of bearing arme, is ‘that known as the Volunlecr 
Reserve. This .scheme has, it is reported, met wilh the apj>ro- 
val of the highe.st military authorities in India, and is ^aid 
to have attained some ^success in the various i>rr>vinces f>f 
India, in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-West 

Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma. It is perfectly cont])r!:- 
hensible that by far the greaufl' portion of tlie European and 
l^urasian population of India arc disinclined to submit them- 
selves to the drudgery of drill during the few hours of 
leisure that fall to their lot daily. They may be dead shots at a 
tiger or a black-buck, but tliey have no penchant for plugging 
in bulTs-eyes on a target, be it iron or paper. The ring of thq 
steel bull’s-eye, ring it never so sweetly, ha.s no charm for their 
ears compaied >jdth the thud of the express bullet jis it craslies 
into flesh and through bone. But yet they are the ver^ men 
to make good soldiers, give them but some training and regard 
for discipline. Consider how much higher is the average 
standard of these classes in point of education, lineage, morality, 
and perhaps, too, of physique, than that of the average recruit 
in the, British Army, These are the classes who contributed 

• Colonel Kiveii Carnac of the 4 th lialtulioti, N.-W. P. VuluiUeets, 
puts the Eiiropeans and Eurasians in India capable of bearing amis ac 
75,000, of whom 15,000 only are Volunteers. 
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SO* eminently to the defence of India during the Mutiny — 
^ so much So that to several of their number was awarded the 
’distinction of the Victoria Cross. But without discipline, 
this mass, which has in it all the elements (anyhow the Euro- 
pean portion of it) of a corps is but a rabble. It is 

all very well to say that in troublous times the best men come 
to*tli(^ front and take the le?id. • It will generally be found 
that there are two or three or more men who all want to come 
to the frOnt and take the lead; and •then dissension arises, 
and we all know that dissension is apt to be the harbinger 
of disaster. * 

* Now it may be that the Volunteer Reserve scheme has its 
•faults. Certain competent authorities on V'^oluntcer matters 
•. look upon it as a mere temptation to — sit venia verbo — 
‘‘ scrimshanking.’^ They ctuitcnd that many who would otherwise 
bo active Volunteers will content themselves with joining the 
Reserve. No doubt tins is true, and the question then is this : — 
Is it better to have 15,000 imi>erfectly trained Volunteers, or 
to have from 6 oxxxj to 70,000 men cmiolled under a regular 
sN'stCMii of organisation, and ready in case of emergency to 
act in unison and under recognised commanders in defence 
of the Empire, and, (seeing that all, or almost all their intcrc' ts 
aie bound up in those of the Empire,) of their own well-being? 
There is very little doubt that the 70,000 are better than the 
,15,000. Under any circiimstaifces, #were the necessity for self- 
defence to ari.se, ever)' one of these men would come forward 
to htfip. Jt is better then that to each of them his own special 
rank and duty should be allotted b^iforeliand, so that in the 
h<>ur of neevi every man may know his place, and there may be 
less Tisk of inaction born of dissension. In all undertakings 
some one must command. It^*may be that in forming the 
^Volunteer Reserve, the authorities will put the reins of power 
in the hands of some incompetent men. V\'c had several 
instances of such in Afghanistan, be it the first or 
second war ! Even, however, at the risk of having in- 
competent men placed in command, it is advisable that the 
large civilian p<q3ulation, whicli is bound, whenever danger 
arises to figjit in its own self-defence, if for nothing else, 
should^ be induced to recognise an established organisation. 
They may not care to go to drill or to rifle practice, but 
they may learn to recognise certain individuals as their 
commanders, and certain duties as their own wdien the call for 
action comes. 

Assuming, then, that about 60,000 European and Eurasian 
civilians in India are induced, partly in deference to the wishes 
of Government wdiose servants they mostly are, arid partly 
from a cpn.sideration of their own interests, to consent to be 
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organised as a military body, we have next to consider Vlrat 
will be the best system of organisation, and how this force 
can be best employed. There are Volunteers who crave after 
active service, (and small l^lame to them !) ; and even the 
wording of the theme set by the Council of the United 
Service Institution of India impHes that the auxiliary forces 
in India might be used for external defence. However, •most 
people will agree that these auxiliary troopS will have quite 
enough to do to clicck internal outbreaks, and keep *thc 
country safe and quiet, should India be invade^ by Russia* 
To check the Russians will be the duty of the regular troops : 
to control the native population the duty of the irregulars. 
Not that I would imjdy that our auxiliary troops are unfit to 
meet the troops of a hostile European Power u) the field. I 
have already stated that the material of the existing Volunteer 
Corps and of the embryo V'oluntecr Reserve is excellent, finer 
in some respects than that of which our regular Ihitisli Forces 
is formed. In the hour of need the irregulars may still be 
called on to fight side by side wiih the regulars. Tlicir first duty, 
however, should be the preservation of internal quiet. It is ri- 
diculous to supi^osc that tlu.' elements of rebellion in India are a 
deadi-lcttCM*. Ileie wo have a poiadation^T 250.000,000; not a 
degraded orq^essed |)0])ulatioii ; hut one tiiat \vc have ourselves 
h.;]ped to civilise, c-iucatc. and el(;vatc. We have 1 lindoi) dynas- 
ties proud of their ancient lii'ft age. We have 50000.000 Miis.siil- • 
mans, the descendant.s of tho.^c who formci ly conquered and 
ruled almost the whole of the c^nintry In this huge niass 
there are numbe^rs who are discontented. ]>csides, even without 
discontent, we must recollect that iibregul iled liinnan nature 
liales monotony and Cl ave.s after cliange. i\Ian)q for the mere 
love of variety and cxcilcrnent, ihight rusl\ blindly into rebellion, 
without weighing the chances for and against .su(:cc.s.s. I will 
tiy and sIkjw later on in how’ many ways the auxiliary or 
irregular forces in India may be of service in holding the 
country, and contributing to the efificiency and welfare of the 
regular forces engaged in opposing the invader. 

When the Piack Mountain expedition was impending, the 
papers were fiHed with letters arguing, pleading, .and claiming 
that the Volunteers should be given a chance. One of, these 
is so very naive (so much so indeed that one might almost 
.‘inspect the writer of .slyly attempting to pull the public leg) 
that it merits quotation, 

VoiX'NTJiERS FOR SERVICE. 

Sir, — T he propos.'d of ^ Volunteer in a late issue of your paper, 
thin (joveinment should yive the V'olunteers an opportunity of 
electing for service in the projected Black Mountain expedition, 
is an excellent one, and will, I am sure, be received with hearty 
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• »ppraval by the whole Indian auxiliary force. It is to be sin* 
cerely hoped Government will readily recognize and accept the 
service that has been offered in so l.iuly loyal and self-sacrificing 
a spirit. Of course the Volunteers whose services may be accept- 
ed will, while they are on field service, as a privilege, be pro- 
vided with kits, rations, tents, ^c., and even the pay of corres- 
ponding rank, just like the regulars. Their sul-stantive civil 

• appointments would thus temporarily become vacant, and theie 
would then he a good opportunity of providing for some of the 
numerous ‘ reji^srered candidates ' who are waiting in Mark 

^Tapley’s mood, for appointments. ShodUl any permanent vacan- 
cies occur from casualties on service, the acting men would then be 
naturally eonfirmed, 

• ^ A Candidate. 

The “ canditlate,'* while claiming all the merits of a ^‘Volun- 
teer,’* stiiniiatcs for pay, kits, tents, rations, just like the re- 
<^ulais. He has certainly got an c\ c to the main chance. 
lUit the closing paragraphs display a truly unprecedented 
bciuivr lciice of spirit ; he fondl}- anticipates that some of the 
“ Volunteers ” will make a point of getting “ bowled over,*' 
and so make vacancies for that crowd of aspirants who now 
lie in waiting for every vacant official berth throughout the 
country. Of course the “ candidate ” in his own innermost 
th. uglUs considers himself absf^lved from this benevolent duty 
of making room for uffunahvars. Hid 3*011 ever know a man 
who did not believe that fate would assuredly make an ex- 
ception in his particular favourf and make any other breast 
rather than his a receptacle for bullets ? Of course the can- 
<iivl*ate nia)' quote ]M*ercdcnts for Volunteers going on active 
service. I believe tiie Telegraph and Post Office Volunteer 
Coii)s send dtaachments to Kgypt (lucky fellows to be sent 
on *tlie best ‘‘ show " of the century!) and the Militia did 
garrison duty' in the Mcclitcrfancan during the Crimea. But 
the sending of the men who compose the auxiliary forces 
in India on active service, excej>t in the gravest emergency, is 
out of the question.* Every one of them fills a civilian billot 
from which he cannot be spared, least of all at a time when 
, the country' is in danger. They may be very' fine troops, but 
they ought not to be used to repel invasion until the regulars 
have been, decisively worsted and every* nerve strain- 
ed fgr the expulsion of the victorious invaders. Without 
moving a step beyond our Indian frontiers, the auxiliary 
forces, have, as I will show, their w'ork fully cut out for them. 

Early* in 1878 when w'ar wdih Russia seemed imminent, and 
when General Kaufmann from Tashkend was leading on the 
Amir Sher Ali Khan with those promises that he afterw^ards, 


* U is not as in England where thousands are without employment, and 
unable to support themselves. 
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SO disastrously for the Amir, Vailed, or rather had to decliite to 
fulfil — in 1878 Lord Beaconsfield made tliat movement 
of Indian troops to Malta which somewhat astonished 
the European world. But it now seems doubtful if that bold 
step will ever be repeated. The Ru^ians occupy a 
position in Central Asia and an influence over Persia— 
not to mention Afghanistan, — fhat*in all probability will oj^lige 
us to keep all our Indian forces, regular and auxiliary, within, 
or on the frontiers of India. The respective policies of Ru^ia 
and England have allotted to the former the offensive, to the 
latter the defensive role. It is a familiar axiom* of strategy^ 
that the army which assumes the offerjsive can force the 
opponent to conform to its movements. The Russi^ms, there- 
fore, even though they may not eventually invade India, can so 
threaten it, that they will render it expedient for us not to send 
any troops to any great distance out of the country. No one 
now will deny that the Russians can occupy' the Herat V<illey 
and the whole of Afghan Turkistan whenever they like. It may 
suit their policy to advance no further, but from Herat and 
Balkh they can so menace India as to keep the whole of the 
available Indian forces tied up on tlie frontier. 1 do not say 
that no portion of the Indian forces will be sent to serve 
at a distance from India in the event of war with Ru.ssia. 
If urgency demands it, they will nt> doubt be sent. In a 
moment of emergency men hhvc to choose the lesser of two evils. 
In our case we may have to choose whether to denude India 
of troops, and thus to expose it to tbcrisleof rebellion, dt- to 
incur di.saster elsewhere, perhaps on a European battle-ticld, 
as the lesser evil. In the first instance, however, the policy of 
the Indian Government is a defensive one fnot, let us hope, piTrely 
passive defence — which would b? fatal \ and therefore we may 
assume that no troops will leave India, until it is veiy clear 
that their presence elsewhere is more urgently needed and 
more likely to be advantageous than their remaining in India. 

There is, then., a two-fold reason why the Indian auxiliary 
forces should consider that their field of action is in India and, 
not out of it : and wide enough and mo.st important that field of 
action is. It is. perfectly certain that two Army Corps ^i.e. 

60.000 men) at least must be placed on the North West frontier 
in the event of Russia tlireatening India. A third Army Corps 
(another 30,000,) will have to be held in readiness either to 
.support the others, or to operate through Persia, as opportunity 
may offer, thus taking 90,000 men away out of a total of about 
220,000. But of this 220,000, which is only the nominal strength, 
probably about 200,000 men are now really fit for active 
service. After subtracting 90,000 we have lio.ooo men (about 

30.000 Biitisli and So, 000 Native Troops, a large portion of the 
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Native being of inferior quality) to hold India and Burma, 
and the Shan and Karen country and whatever else we may 
have to conquer or annex in the meantime. It is impossible to 
ovei-estimate the value of the to such a force of 60,000 
or 70,000 European and Eurasian Volunteers. If they- have 
but a little military training and some regard for discipline 
(and itheir official career should have taught them that), their 
value will be inestimable. It will be their duty to secure all 
the* inland strongholds of the country, to protect all the 
stations wherje Europeans reside in considerable numbers, to aid 

the defence of the cliief harbours, such as Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, Singapore, Tavoy, and Moulmein 
against bombardment by hostile cruisers, and above all 
to maintain all the railroads of India in good working 
order, and to protect all the most important strategical 
centres, which are in the main the principal railway termini 
and functions. The maintenance of these railroads is essential 
to the safety and efficiency of the two or more Army Corps 
engaged in the defence of the North-West frontier. The 
security of Bombay and Karachi (especially of Karachi), the 
ports where all reinforcements, supplies, ordnance stores, &c,, 
for the North-West frontier, corning from places out of India, 
should be landed, is of the most vital importance. Moreover, 
if the Government of India ^decides to despatch a force to 
operate in Persia or to the Mediterranean, Bombay and Karachi 
are the ports from which It can be most conveniently des- 
patched. Let the citizens, and above all the Volunteers of 
Karachi, then console themselves ; for f>f a surety their time must 
come. From a strategical point of view alone Karachi is so 
important, that it cannot be nej^lected. The military authorities 
themselves are bound to briifg their weight to bear on the 
Government of India to induce it to improve its harbour accom- 
modation and deepen its bar, and (w^hat is most to be desired) 
to sever Sind from Bombay. 

Such, then are the chief duties that our auxiliary troops 
-will be called upon to perform, when India is called upon to 
defend itself from invasion. I have assumed that the inva- 
sion will be from the North-west, because <it the present 
moment that is the quarter from wdiich it is imminent. In 
the more distant future, invasion may threaten India from other 
quarters, say from the side of Kashmir, Thibet or Assam ; 
but the possibility thereof is remote. If we are engaged in a 
war with Russia, all our ports will be liable to bombardment 
whether by Russian men-o^war from the Pacific, Black Sea 
or Baltic fleets if they can elude our squadrons, or by 
cruisers bought from other countries. In 1878 the Russians 
arranged to get fast cruisers from the United States, and 
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ivhat they did thetl, they witl do again. ' It is thefefore 
desirable that at all ports of any importance there should 
be one or more companies or corps of Volunteer Garrison 
Artillery. 

We have still to consider on what lines a scheme for the 
organisation of the Europeans ^ and Eurasians in India for 
niilitary purposes can best be laid down. The fact that 
we have even 15,000 Volunteers is a matter for sincere self- 
congratulation. We caVi hardly expect more. If we want 
to work the whole 60,000 or 70,000, \vc must handle them 
with a very light touch. We may perhaps induce them tp 
allow their names to be entered on the roll of a certain 
administrative battalion, and, if Government were to present 
them with a Martini-Henri rifle and bayonet and the usual 
accoutrements, they would very likely allow them house-room 
and order one of their servants to keep them* clean, and 
possibly the well-to-do among them would not refuse to 
provide themselves with a simple khaki uniform, though of 
course they would use strong language at the tailor’s bills that 
would be ?ent in. For those whose position and circum- 
stances render it inconvenient for them to provide them- 
selves wiili uniforms, Govcrnmetit shoukl provide it gratis or 
give an allowance therefor. Each man enrolled should be 
allowed ammunition for practice. I can hardly hope that 
many of these men would < 5 Mne to drills; but those that do 
should, I would suggest, be spared the routine of squad and 
setting-up drill. If they can only be taught so much discq)line 
as to the able to fire volk?ys or independently, in line or by 
companies and sections, and to know a little of skirmishing 
and attack drill, and to periorrn in a loose fashion the sirnplest 
Company and Battalion niovenfcnts, it is sufficient. We must 
remember that we shall be dealing with men whose intellectual 
and ever>^ other standard is much above that of the British 
and Native soldier. Many of them have been habituated to 
the sight of troops drilling all their lives, and all have been more 
or less trained both to obey and to command. It is of cour.se 
very important that the high officials .should give the sanction 
of their name to this scheme, by letting their names be entered 
on the roll of officers ; and if they will set the example of 
now and then appearing on a parade, no doubt the humbler 
classes will follow .suit. The number of retired officers of the 
regular forces residing in India is so small tliat their services, even 
if they were fit to, and would give them, are not to be reckoned 
on. It would be neces.sary for Government to detail certain 
officers of the regular army to take charge of the general 
management of the administrative centres, much in the 
same way as officers have been lately detailed to look after 
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•the armies ©f Native Stat^ as established oil the, -new 
footing. How many such officers would be required, it is 
unnecessary to calculate here.' It would probably be a 
good plan to have one or more adminstrative battalions in 
each military district, and to •plaice -them under the orders 
^ of the General Officer Commanding that District, to whose staff 
* wquld be attached an officer for the special purpose of looking 
after the auxiliary branch, ff it be possible, these battalions 
^lould be given facilities for mobilising themselves occasionally 
and taking part in Brigade and Divisional manoeuvres. With 
blank amihunition they could not do much harm. Probably, then, 
battalions would consent to assemble occasionally and allow 
themselves to be inspected by their Excellencies the Commah- 
ders-in-Chief of Presidencies, or even by such small fry as 
General Officers Commanding Districts. Viceroys, Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Ciiief Commissioners will do well to 
slv5W an interest in the movement in any way in their power. 
The ways of so doing are many, but time is short, and the will 
is sometimes weak. However, if Government were now to call 
on every European and Eurasian, not belonging to the regular 
forces, to allow his name to. be entered on the rolls of one 
of the proposed ^idministrativc battalions, there is reason to 
believe that the majority would consent. This is but the thin 
end of the wedge. The question of arming, clothing, rifle- 
practice, and drill would Corner on gradually. That each man 
should know how and where his services should be given in the 
Hour of danger is no small step. It is customary to tell off the 
troops in a garrison or position to certain parts of the line of 
defence ; and on the alarm being given every man knows his 
pbst. So it is no small gain that each civilian should know 
whither to betake himself, when the call for action comes, and 
that he should have a long-range rifle, bayonet and ammunition 
really to take with him. The mere presence of a body of 
men so armed might check an outbreak which would not have 
been deterred by the fear of a few shot-guns and sporting 
rifles. It is not to be supposed that troops with such a very 
slight leaven of training, as I have represented, will be fit for 
duty as Cavalry, Aitillery or even in a Railway Service Corps. 
Bi\^t there is no reason why they should not nSake tolerable infan- 
try, especially as their work will be mainly defensive. Infantry, 
as is well-known, requires much less training than the, other 
branches of tlie service ; and with ill-trained troops defensive 
tactics are preferable. Wellington has told us that the troops 
that fought and won at Waterloo were anything but first-class, 
at least a large proportion of them ; and that no douBt was one ^ 
of his reasons for acting on the defensive. There is no reasqp^ ' 
however, why men of the Volunteer Reserve should not render 
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good service as garrison artilleiiy men. Thews and sinews '^re 
useful everywhere With regard to the Volunteer Railway 
Service Corps, there was a scheme on foot in 1 886 for the forma- 
tion of such a corps on the North-Western Railway ; but it does 
not seem to have been prosecuted with very great vigour. It 
is understood, however, that all employes on State Railways are. 
now obliged to be Volunteers and to learn to bear arjns. 
This alone in a way provides a Railway Service Corps on every 
State line, but it does not provide such Railways Corps as noV 
form part of every Continental Army. We have no Railway 
Battalions such as laid the Railway from MicKailovsk to 
Bokhara. Yet we may want one any day to run a rapid line 
from the Khojak to the Helmand. Such a corps could only 
be recruited from trained Railway employes. Recent news 
from England states that there is an arrangement being enter- 
ed into with the Railway Companies to furnish Railway Service 
contingents in case they are needed. In India, where so mcUiy 
of the Railvva5's are in the hands of Government, it seems 
strange that properly constituted corps should not be or- 
ganised. It is not difficult, when Government has only to Issue 
the order. Such corps, the chief nuclei of which would be 
at all the principal centres of administratioTi, traffic, and com- 
merce in the country, would form cadres or depots for the 
Volunteer Reserve. 

It is to be hoped, then, that.the Scheme which in 1886 the 
Quartermaster-General in India and the present Director of 
State Railways were endeavouring to promote, and on which jfln 
Essay appeared in the Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India^ may yet be revived and vigorously carried into effect. 

April 1889. 



Art IV.-THE SI-NGAN-FU CHRISTIAN MONUMENT. 

I 'f is singular that tlie oMest oriental monument of Chris- 
tianity whicli carries its date on its face, should be found far 
dftwn within the heart of China, some 700 miles from the sea, 
in a town far less accessible than either Pekin or Nankin, 
but which* has been of first-rate provincial or metropolitan 
‘ celebrity for considerably over 1,000 years, viz., Singan-fu. 
This lies on or near the Wei-ho, about 70 miles from that 
river’s junction with the Hoang-ho (Yellow River). The date 
(including month, day. and reigning Emperor’s year and name,) 
of the erection of the monument, is recorded to be 781-2 
A, J'J., and the record includes reference to some events in the 
local history of the previous century, throughout which we 
have glimpses of the precarious footing won by Christianity 
in China. 

Being thus over i,ioo years old, and presenting a record 
of great freshness^ and clearness to the expert reader, and 
being of unusual size of block and fulness of inscription, 
and further, in parts, bilingual, as a mere literary object its 
interest is of first rate important^. The major portion of its 
lettering is Chinese, but of such antiquated style, that the 
n^st archaecdogical of sinologues differ occasionally in their 
interpretation, and there appear even to be some few 
passages which rest on conjecture only. The remaining por- 
tion of the lettering is in the old Syriac, or Estrangelo 
character, the knowledge which appears to be absolutely 
lost in China, if indeed it was ever studied there. A monumental 
stone of such age, with its lettering perfect apparently to the 
last stroke of the graver, is in this as in other (notably 
Egyptian) instances, due to its having been buried during the 
probably greater portion of the eleven centuries which have 
passed over it. The earth is the great preserver, and therefore 
the spade is the great recoverer of antiques. The Singan-fu 
stone has been, however, above ground agaiA now for nearly 
two* centuries and a half. Its history since its exhumation has 
been adventurous, and at one or two points almost romantic. 
After a century and a half of controversy, sometimes fierce and 
ill-natured, (as between the Jesuit and the Protestant the 
fashion us^ to be.) in which its very existence was sometimes 
challenged as a fiction, its genuineness is at last established ; 
and after the town in which it is situated^^^^^ l^ 

and sacked by rebels against the Cluhese Goveinmi^ 
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after religious fanaticism which •stimulated those struggles had 
demolished nearly every thing round it, whether tomb or 
temple, to which a sacred character attached, its peculiar and 
unique sanctity was such, that it alone commanded respectful 
treatment, and stands, according to the last tidings of European 
visitors, the one whole block amidst a surrounding holocaust of 
ruin. And perhaps the most curious fact of all is. that ignor^ 
ance of its real purport and tenor was the most powerful 
factor in its preservation. Its Chinese custodians had mis- 
construed it from the first, and owing probably to a few phrases 
of an ambiguous character in the heading and early columns 
of lettering, had set it down as a monumental piece of Bud- 
distic theology, witli which some circumstances of its dis- 
covery in the year 1625 seemed to concur ; and, wholly ignor- 
ant of the non-Chinese characters, casil}^ assumed them to belong 
to some lost hieratic language of the carlj’ Buddhists, whicli 
theory, thus neatly rounded, there was no one far or near udio 
could impugn. The disturbers of the peace of the Chinese 
Empire (or at least their nucleus and its motivx^) were 
Mohammedan. They seem to have ravaged with more dis- 
cernment than most rebels. They impartially wrecked wliat- 
cver seemed of native Chinese design or purport, but they 
saw different tokens, and a mystical or ^outlandish lettering 
upon this, and so let it stand. The Chinese popular view of 
it is of course unchanged. Tlje ncAv ruined precinct in which 
it stands erect on the back of a monstrous stone tortoise and 
under a bricked cupola, is that of the same Buddhist rnon^i^- 
tery in which it has been sheltered all along. I'he ambiguous 
phrases referred to arc .such as the title — Tablet to com- 
memorate the diffusion in the Middle Kingdom of the illumi- 
nating doctrine from Tathsin'\« . . . See here the 

Unchangeably True, the Invisible, who is without beginning 
from eternity, the far-seeing consummate Spirit, whose secret 
existence is from eternal duration." These expressions, which 
head the inscription, would suit the doctrine of Buddha and its 
animus mundi nearl}^ as well as any Christian view of the Supreme 
Being. They may easily have contributed to the mistake in res- 
pect to the character of the Tablet. But further, in the year 1625, 
the local Governor ot Singan-fu lost a son of early years and 
of such precocious piety, as to lead to the assumption, "con- 
sistent with the prevailing local cult (that of Buddha), that 
in a previous existence he must have been a Buddhist 
priest. In excavating a sufficiently spacious tomb in his 
honor, our table of stone was found to stop the way. 
Predisposed as they were to buddhize (sit vmia verba) iha 
went, they found, so far as their knowledge went, nothing in the 
inscription against, and a good deal which seemed superficially 
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fovf this theory. It should be 'added that the Cross which is 
carved in the head of the stone is independently a sign of 
semi-sacred character in Chinese estimation, being a symbol for 
the “ four corners of the world fa phrase occurring in the 
Old Testament prophets) and *the nations therein dwelling. 
Thus that sign did not in their eyes stamp it as distinctively 
Christian. And, once viewed officially as Buddhistic in China, 
its character was fixed in perpetuity. It should be added that 
a 'Chinese historian cited as “ Laitai,” is the authority for the 
facts leading to and attending the exhumation as above. 

Before entering on the controversy which its discovery pro- 
^ voiced, one may throw a glance backward at its origin. Balkh 
or Baick on the Affghan frontier, is known as the mediaeval 
headquarters of Nestorian Christianity in Central Asia. Thence 
came the Mission of monks and priests, who, through the im- 
pression whicli they made on the then Emperor, secured such a 
measure of success as to seem worthy of permanent record. 
The sacred books of the old Malabar remnant of the Chris- 
tians of S. Thomas*' are said to contain a statement that 
Christianity and Buddhism made their way to China nearly 
together in the 7th-8th century, and indeed Marco Polo em- 
phatically dwells upon the Nestorian venom** as being 
everywhere diffused throughout Colchis, Armenia, Bucharest 
and Tartary from the 4th century downwards. Thus when the 
Jesuits began tlicn'r missions*in Qhina, they found the embers 
of a Church with hardly a spark of life retained ; the sign of 
the Cross used in a way which gave it significance, and a few 
other rites and ceremonies extant, the whole spirit and import 
of which had passed away from memory. And this was all the 
e>fldence they were able to trace until they came upon the 
monument of Singan-fu. discovery drew the curiosity of 
visitors and the attention of the learned Chinese, among whom 
was one who in earlier years had been a friend of one of the 
missionaries and knew something of Christianity. He suspect- 
ed its real character and communicated with one of them, 
named Ricci ; and in March 1626 news of the fact reached Rome 
and was published in the yearly intelligence concerning 
China in 1629. Meanwhile the unknown Syriac lettering 
continued to puzzle all local interpreters ; until in 1628 Semedo, 
another missionary on his way Rome-wards through Malabar, 
showed a copy to a learned Portuguese there, who at once 
"pronounced the unknown letters to be Syriac, and the monu- 
ment unquestionably Christian, 

Soon afterwards burst out the odium theologimm of criticism. 
“These Jesuits,** said Newmann, a Protestant critic, “had 
“ an obvious interest in impressing the Chinese mind with a 
“ notion of the antiquity of their belief on Chinese 
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*' w-hat they could not find they of course forged the whok is 
“ a pious fraud ” He even charged them with clumsiness ia 
their forgery, in that they had used the modern S}Tiac character, 
whereas had the tablet been of the date ascribed, it must have 
been in the Estrangelo or ancient Syriac. His correctness in 
this theory only brought out more clearly his ignorance of the 
fact and his rashness in assertion ; for the lettering is the' 
Estrangelo, the modern. 

The best early editions of the text, although containing 
defects and errors, were those of Kircher in his “ Prodromus 
Coptus,” Rome, 1636, and his China Illustrata 1667. The 
latter corrected many mistakes in the former, but was still far 
from exact or complete. He gave on a large folded page a 
facsimile as it appeared of the tablet, which, he says in the 
margin, “ex autographo descripsit Matthaeus Sina oriundiis ex 
Siganfu (sic) Romae Ao. 1664.” The body of the inscription 
consists of 30 vertical columns of Chinese writing, numbered 
not from i to 30 but from o to 29, above the middle portion 
of W'hich (col. 12 to 19 inclusive, is thrown up an oblong with a 
triangular heading, bearing a square group of 9 Chinese 
characters, 3 in a row, of much larger scale, as if a title ; sur- 
mounted by a cross, the upright being slightly longer than the 
transverse member, with floriated extremities suggesting the 
Maltese type. This Chinese of 30 columns is flanked 

right and left, for about the lo\^^er third of its length, by a single 
line of Syriac ; while in Kircher’s left hand margin are 7 short 
columns of Syriac names or words, interspersed witli as ma»y 
but only partially filled columns of Chinese — the latter, as far 
as they go, apparently translating the Syriac. The lower 
margin has on the contrary a corpus of Syriac in 20 lines, flank- 
ed by two or three short columnjt of Chinese on either side, 
and again broken in the middle by two or three Chinese charac- 
ters. But, although doubtless faithful to some transcript given 
him, whether Kircher ever saw the stone is doubtful ; since 
the alternate Chinese and Syriac columns placed by him wholly 
in the left margin of the tablet^s face, ari! by later research 
clearly established to be not on the face at all, but on the edges 
both right and left, and are in fact lists of names of the (no 
doubts Nestorian missionary clergy at the time of the erection, 
with Chinese equivalents where these could be given. Their 
total is about 70. * 

The size and massiveness of the monument are worth noting. 
It measures nearly three yards in height, by over a yard in 

^ of the names are Mar Jozdebozed, Priest and Chorepiscopus^ 

pUus Lingpao (Chinese) Priest ; Adam Deacon, son of JozdeboKed, 
Marsargl^^ Priest and Cborepiscopus, Sabrani8cho, Priest, alias Hingthung 
(Chlnefie) Priest, Gabriel, Priest and Archdeacon, &c. 
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breadth, and is nearly lo itfches thick— a solid slab of 
limestone — and takes four men to lift it. In the head which 

ciirved, the above-mentioned small rectangle with triangular 
heading nearly occupies the topmost i6 inches, or about % of 
the total height. This feature •also is imperfectly shown in 

• Kircher’s facsimile. To forge a monument of such unwieldy 
bulk with so great a mass* of characters is an unlikely feat 
even for a Jesuit. Forgers mostly deal in lighter wares. But, 
th« imrpugners of its genuineness overlooked, as zealous in- 
criininators will, the fact that the interpretation, and even the 
readings, were long debated among the discoverers and their 

* assistants, nor are even wholly settled now. Had it been a 
forgery, the forgprs would presumably have been ready with 
a lucid translation at once. A further evidence of genuineness 
appears in the name for “ God/* for which the Syrian priests 
found no suitable word in their Chinese vocabulary, and re- 
tailed therefore their own “ All^h^ ;** whereas the Jesuits of 
those missions in the .seventeenth century have, it seems, alvvayfil 
adopted a Chinese native word.* Besides, what forger in the 
early seventeenth century would have thought of dating by 
the “ anno 1092 Alexandraco, sivc Graccorurn/* which requires 
the deduction of the, 310 years by which that epoch is earlier 
than the Anno Domini, thus yielding 782 a.s the date of the 
tablet ? If they had forged, would they not have chosen a 
still earlier date to connect fheir# faith’s evidence with primor- 
dial Christianity ? None of the hi.storical data known in 1625 
covild possibly point to the latter part of the 8th century as the 
period of tlie introduction of Chiyjtianity into the heart of 
China, It had in fact, as we shall further see, been introduced 
cafHer. A forger would probably have gone straight back to S. 
Thomas and the reputed eva#tgelization of the Orient by him. 

What we have called the Chinese corpus consists of tw'O parts, 
one in prose, and the other an ode in sixteen four-lined stan- 
zas, except the fourth, which alone lias six lines. Of the prose 
there are again two sections, the former doctrinal, and the 
latter historical. Oriental flowerines.s flavours the style in both, 
combined in the former with a certain twang of metaphjrsics. 
A rough sketch of the Creation, the Fall, and the progressive 
corruption of Man by the agency of Satan, is Tollowed by some 
more directly Christian doctrinal statements, such as — 

Thereupon our Trinity divided itself according to its essence ;f * 

* Either “ Thien/' properly “ heaven,*' or “ Schang-ti." Trigault, the 
first Jesuit who saw the stone some few months after its discovery, is said 
to have been an earnest supporter of the latter as the Chinese equivalent 
■ for *.*Go<i.'r 

f Some Editors suppose here a d^iherate assenion qf th 
heresy/^ Imi the lack of pre^^ equivalents in these xtShii 

merits of Greek theology makes this Very douhiful. > 
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the glorious and adorable Mess^iah veiled his true royalty and 
peared in the world as a man ; angels announced the sacred 
tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy one in Tathsin * ; a brilliant 
star made known the joyful event, and Persians, who saw its bright- 
ness came to bring presents. The olden promise, held out by the 
twenty-four saints, t was thus fuhilled. 

The Resurrection is only touched in figurative terms, the 
Crucifixion is wholly missed, but the* Ascension is literally stated. 
Baptism, the Sign of the Cross, Prayer towards the East, the 
tonsure, tlie religious observance of the first day of the’ we<fk, 
fasting, and community of goods, are mentioned as characteris- 
tic features. The absence of slavery, and the absolute equality 
of men with one another are noticed. But the grand operative 
clauses of the Creed, the Resurrection from the^ead, and Eter- 
nal Judgment, find no place. The “ Twenty-seven Holy Books ” 
of the New Testament are spoken of as * left behind to us ” 
after the Messiah’s Ascension. 

The historical sketch recounts the glory and greatness, of 
Thaitsung, founder of the Thang dynasty (618-907), and of 
some of his successors. He had the energy and adroitness to 
avail himself of tfie shocks administered by Arab fanaticism 
to the tottering thrones of Central and Western Asia. The 
Persian Shah seems to have become a client of the flowery land, 
and with the embassies dispatched, there mingled a mission 
which had a religious object, that, of Alopen fspoken of 
again as coming from Tath*in) who brought to China the 
sacred books and images of the Christians, which former, as 
those of the Jews long before at Alexandria, wore translated 
and deposited in the Imperial Library. With a lofty air of 
discerning patronage the Emperor proclaims that he has 
examined the books, and finds them contain “ doctrines whTch 
will endure if their outward clotUftig be forgotten,” and orders 
the establishment of a church with twenty-one priests, and a 
“ true image ” of the Emperor to be hung upon the walls. It is 
added that “the dedicated features diffused a peaceful influence 
and shed an enduring brilliancy over the holy walls.” We 
have here a glimpse of the inherent weakness of this early 
Christian church in China. It rested on imperial favour, which 
of course would, fluctuate with political circumstances and 


* This is one of the terms the interpretation of which differs. The 
Roman Empire ” seems the best supported rendering, but a mere vague 
geographical concept r>fuher than as a political entity. Others think judeea 
or other parts of Western Asia intended. But Chinese ignorance is at 
the toot of the difficulty. 

t The books of the Old Testament grouped by the later Jews, so as to 
equal in number the letters of the Greek alphabet, are supposed to be 
referred to as having each a distinct author ; hence the “ Twenty-four 
$atats.’» 
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dynastic influences, and it seems never to have struck any root 
• in the popular conscience. We accordingly hear of a successor 
of Thaitsung, who further patronized and benefitted the Chris- 
tians, but who made over his power ,to a Queen Waschi, of strong 
Buddhist prepossessions, who persecuted them. Several dis- 
tinct missions seem, during^ this seventh century, to have 
followed one another, but always to the Emperor, or else as 
iiie^e reinforcements of the existing Christian establishment. 
Thus wc hear of a party of “ well regarded and high-hearted 
priests, who had given up all worldly possessions, who united 
'A in holding fast their lofty doctrines, and resolutely kept 
“ them true to the end.” • Here wc seem to have an euphe- 
mism for martyrdom. The noteworthy fact is, that in a public 
record like that of this stone, such euphemism was necessary. 
Chinese officialism in the eighth century would have been 
shocked at such a thing as charging imperial acts with per-^ 
sccurion to the death. This stamps the record with the 
character of a State document, and shows the total absence of 
independence of spirit in its tenour. This persecution is dated 
in 719, but it seems from other evidence more likely to have 
been twenty years earlier. Since in 719 we have two embassies 
closely following one •another, bringing homage to the then 
Emperor Tschuntsung from the ruler of Balk, one or both of 
which were attended by Nestocian clergy. This Emperor and 
his four successors, are probabl}^ the five whose “ images ” 
are Recorded on the stone as presented to the Cliurches, the 
last of them being that Kientschung in whose reign (780-805) 
the stone was erected. Their magntficent deeds, munificent 
patrgnage, victorious enterprises, or peaceful supremacies, are 
written in official ro.se-water through the many paragraphs of 
prose, and form the subjects ^ fourteen out of the sixteen 
istanzas of the ode aforesaid. The verse is in fact a mere 
condensed duplicate of the prose, save that Imperial eulogy, 
a more suitable inspiration to the native bard, forms an enor- 
mously larger proportion of the former. These Nestorian 
missions in short were little eke, and made no effort to be more, 
than a feebler replica of Byzantinism transported further 
eastwards. They failed and deserved to fail. There is rfo trace of 
their ever appealing to the people or exhibiting an aggressive 
aspect to the surrounding superstitions or Idolatries. The 
dragon, the bovv and arrows and other imperial devices blajsed 
in gold and silk on their church walls. They brought “ holy 
images” with them, and found it necessary to recruit this |m 


• So the German version of Heller, Sw J. which is fotlowed here* , It is 
right to add tW the French versiida of Dabry de ThieisAai is wide ; 

--T'. ■;-4 
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of their equipment, by native produce of the same kind, •?«>- 
babiy the persecution referred to may have found its pretext in 
some remonstrance against this oppressive amount of Imperial 
favour. The " dragon, even five-clawed, is not a strictly 
Christian device, save for thb Enemy of Souls. Thus life, in 
spite* of successive attempts in the following centuries, to 
recruit it by new blood of fresh missions despatched 
died out of the Chinese Nestorian community ; but was only 
just dead, — its ashes may be said to have been warm, when*the 
Jesuits came upon the aforesaid traces of it. The strangest 
fact in the chequered history of Asiatic Christianity is the dyinc 
out of the great mediaeval sees of Central Asia, which formed, iT 
not a compact phalanx, at any rate a strong line of outpost 
churches from Mesopotamia to the Great Wall of China, 
spreading their influence often — but spasmodically — far with- 
in its circuit. Colonel Yule thinks it likely that “ A new 
wave of conversion had entered China during the t>yelfth 
“ and thirteenth centuries, consequent on the Christianization 
“ of large numbers among the Turkish and Mongolian 
“ tribes of which we have many indications, and on the influence 
** exercised by those tribes upon Northern China,, both in the 
time of Chinghiz and his successors.” Earlier still he traces 
In the ninth century the “conversion of a Khakan (potentate) of 
the Turks and of several minor princes,” and that of “ the Kerait 
Tartars at the beginning of« the ’eleventh.”* Rubruquis, King 
Louis the IXtlVs ambassador and traveller, finds that the 
^ Nestorians inhabit fifteen cities of Kathay and have a Bishop 
“ there, in a city called Segin (our Singan-fu) but presently 
adds that “ the Nestorians there know nothing, for they say 
“ their services, and have holy books in the Syrian toflgue, 
which they know not ; so thai^they sing as our monks do, 
“ who are ignorant of grammar, and lienee it cometh that they 
“ are wholly corrupted. They are great usurers and drunkards, 
and some of them also who live among the Tartars have many 
“ wives in the same manner as the Tartars have.”-}- Here we 
seem to have a true picture of the corruption inherent in any 
system of religion which is propped and trellised from without, 
instead of fetching from the soil of the heart that happy vigour 
which makes it a standard tree. But there were a comgiunion 
of Chinese Nestorian Christians extant in the fifteenth century, 
for the Pope Eugenuis IV, received an embassy from them 
at Rome. In 1540 arose a persecution which drove from 
their faith those who had such feeble hold upon it. If the 
missiojaary spirit of Western Europe bad been awakened 


• Kathay and the Way Thither, i, xcvii— Hi. 
t Ru^iquis, ap. Pinkerton, vol, vii., p, 56 (33). 
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a century sooner, it would have found a living Ghurch to rescue ; 
. as it was there was but the carcass and the monument— itsetf 
buried, But how and why?** the reader asks. About the 
middle of the ninth century there arose a grand ‘ reforming 
Emperor, Wutsung. His edict, ydt extant, struck a blow to 
the Buddhist monasteries and ‘ foreign bouzes* from which they 
never recovered. All seem to have been secularized, both 
properties and persons. The former were confiscated to the 
State, the latter ordered to return to civil life, together with 
150,000 slaves who gained thus a status for the first time. 
Among the ** foreign bouzes ** the Nestorian clergy would no 
ooubt be included. They had enjoyed for some two cen- 
turies the precarious sunshine of imperial favour, tempered 
probably by local mob-fanaticism. On the whole, with rare 
exceptions, the Chinese imperial policy seems to have been not 
tolerant merely but indulgent as regards religions; and the 
edict Referred to, which is extant, bespeaks merely such a reac- 
tion of State policy against locking up in “ the dead land*’ 
resources which should be available for national uses, as our 
Plantagenet Statute book abundantly attests in England, and 
as burst forth against English religious houses in 1530-40. In 
short Emperor Wutsung furnished in fact an unknown 
precedent for our King Henry VIIL The “foreign bouzes” 
were of course included to prevent invidiousness and maintain 
impartiality. If native Chinese \^re so treated, how could 
the foreigner be consistently spared ? Obviously when deprived 
thus' of its prop and its shelter, the exotic faith could not 
flourish. It was but a gorgeous ritual^ with probably little of 
distinctive faith, and according to Rubriquis, as above, nothing 
of dfttinctive morals ; with a mere varnish of imperial prestige on 
the surface, which once obliterated, the “ Church” collapsed, 
and its monument was buried ; as easily as putting up the 
shutters of a shop and throwing the key into the cellarage. The 
Jews, however, seem to have been substantially untouched by 
the Edict. Synagogues may of course have been pulled down 
and propert}'' confiscated ; but the intense tenacity of a race 
carrying its law in its bosom, and embodying its usages every- 
where in the persons of its members, deCedp by ^ the strength of 
its moral and ceremonial organization, the assault before which 
the weaker growth collapsed: thus the Jews flourish in unbroken 
continuity in China before and since. 

China, moreover, appears to be a conservatory of inscriptions. 
They abound on all materials— walls of native rock, hewn 
tablets, incised bronze, wood, &c., are of all ages, of all reUgions, 
often bilingual or even polyglott. Thus a Jewish Synagogue 
will have its memorial tablet with Chinese and Hebrew mixed 
like the Chinese and Estrangelo of our stone. Entire literature 
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of ponderous bulk so exists. A city not far from Pekin 
is said to contain a museum of such. The holy books of the 
Buddhists cover 2,730 tablets and fill four caverns in the bill 
called Siao-Sithien in the same region. They were the work 
of the life of five successive devotees and covered a century in 
the execution. 

Amid the feebleness and torpid action of the Chinese 
central power, local outbreaks rise often to the propor* 
lions of a rebellion. Such was that of 1861, referred* to 
aboi^e; as instigated by the Mohammedans, put down by the 
illustrious " General To/' but after his death recrudescent in 
1867-70, and which dealt desolation to the neighbourhood of 
Singan-fu. The survival of the Nestorian Tablet in that 
crisis will now probably frank it indestructible to all time. 
There it was seen reposing on its tortoise, (like the elephant 
or elephants said in the Zendavesta to upbear the world) by 
Count Szdchdnyl, the last recorded European visitor 10^1879. 
He found it under the guidance of the Buddhist clergy, (whom 
he propitiated, it seems, by a votive offering in the form of a 
trink-gelt”) about a mile from the S,-W. gate of the city, in 
a suburb rich in monumental ruins ; and expresses his surprise 
at its perfect preservation and excellent condition. To him, 
apparently, the thanks of the curious are due for obtaining at 
last a complete copy of the letteiit^, not only correct and 
complete, but in order as it stands, distinguishing the columns 
on cither long edge of the tablet from those on its face, and 
both from those across the lower portion. All previous tracings 
which we have seen either follow Kircher, who huddles both 
the edges together on ""one margin, or like that of Colonel 
Yule, omit them altogether.* 

Henry Hayman, D.D. 


• The acknowledgments of the presenf writer are due to the author of 
an article on the above subject in the ** Zeitschiift fdr KathoUsche Theo* 
logic/’ Innsbruck, 1885, from which many of the facts, as above stated, are 

taken. 



Art. V.— SOME SANITARY AND SOCIAL RULES IN 
THE SH ASTRAS. 

T he people of Bengal, and Hindus in general, are essentially 
a clean race ; it is a part and parcel of their religion to live 
cleanly and to avoid all defilement and impurity. The sage 
old lawgivers of the Aryan Hindus, soon after their migra- 
tion to a hot country like Indi^f, at once perceived the urgent 
rffeed of hygienic and sanitary measures for the preserva- 
tion of health, and accordingly prescribed rigid and stringent 
rules on all matters connected with living, such as food, drinks, 
personal habits, domestic and social customs. To make these 
rules binding on the consciences of the people, the wise law- 
givers gave the impress and sanction of religion to them, so 
that ^ny violation would be punished by social ruin and de- 
gradation here and loss of (Parak&l) or future bliss 

hereafter. Hinduism, like the old Mosaic Dispensation, is 
chiefly made up of sanitary rules and ceremonials, and their 
resemblance in many points is most striking. The Jews, though 
scattered, still preservd many of their old habits and customs, 
and they consequently enjoy considerable immunity from 
several infectious and hereditary diseases which afflict other 
races. The Hindus would have been equally fortunate if they 
had strictly adhered to all their old habits and customs as en- 
joined and recommended by Manu and others. But unfor- 
tunately they have departed from thdm, and have in conse- 
querure degenerated. The present seems an opportune time 
for recalling to the minds of all^ Hindus some of the injunctions 
laid down in their own religious* books. 

The Editor of this Review has, in a late number, alluded 
to the old rule that the Hindu is to rise betimes, go out to 
the outskirt of his village armed with his bow and arrow, and 
having shot leeward with all his might, is to perform the offices 
of nature beyond the point where the arrow alights, and then 
to proceed as enjoined in the Mosaic ritual. Before he again 
enters his dwelling, he must perform his morning ablutions 
and say his prayers. If a celibate, be is to cook his own 
food and see every thing is clean ; he is not to drink any 
water fetched by the unclean hands of lower caste then, or 
allow his cooked food to be touched by any body. If a 
hmta or family man, his wife is to sweep the house and its yard 
and hep the kitchen with cow-dung, which is considered as a 
rough sort of antiseptic and disinfectant. She is then to bathe, 
and afterwards cook and serve out meals to her lor^ and chUdreh.V 



The place where ineals ^rey is sprinkled W dean 
water; and the plantain or other leaf, or stone dr metallic plate, 
are scrupulously cleaned before eating ojBT them. The SJmitras 
prescribe rules not only for K and drinks, but for all perso- , 
rial habits, : domestic and social customs, such as feasts and 
fasts, weddings and deaths', cremation, mourning. &c; The 
foUoWtiig rules are transcribed from the Mann Sanhitta^ which 
deals with health : — 

Chapter II treats of or the ceremony performed^ 

at the birth of a child. A sweet and easily uttered narhe is 
to be given to a child on the nth or I2th‘ day after birth ; 
it is to be taken out of the house in the fourth month to see tl>9 
‘sun, and to be fed with rice and milk in the 6th month, The 
ceremony (investiture with the sacred thread) is per- 
formed at eight years for Brahmins, ten for Khettryas, and twelve 
for Vaisyas. They are then to begin the study of the sacred 
and when they leave home and resort to the 

Astiam ol a where they continue for several years, .After 

having finished their studies they return home, marry, and 
become householders. Chapter III treats of different kinds 
of marriages prevalent among the Aryans, of the five jogs^ 
and of daily duties. Chapter IV treats of various professions 
and means'of livelihood open to differeni: castes, and also of 
householders* duties as to personal and domestic hygiene. 
Chapter V treats of food and drinks, tif uncleanliness after births 
and deaths, and of washing and cleansing of various articles 
with water. The remaining chapters do not bear on health. 

Chapter IV, line 56, forbids spitting or washing of soiled 
fclothes in water, or thro\\,ing any poison into it. 

The following rules regarding eating and drinking are worth 
extracting':-^ * 

chapter II, line 53.— Let thfe* student, having performed his 
ablution/ always eat his food without distraction of mind, 
and having eaten, let him thrice wash his mouth completdy, 
sprinkling with water the six hollow parts of his head or his eyes, 
ears and nostrils. 

Line 55 —Food eaten constantly with respect, gives muscular force 
and generative power, but eaten irreverently destroys thenx both. 

Line, 56. — He must beware of giving any man what he leaves, 
and also beware of eating too much, and of going anywhere 
with a remnadt of bis food unswallowed. 

Line 57.— Excessive eating is prejudicial to health, to fame, 
and to future bliss in heaven. It is injurious to virtue and odious 
among men ; he must, for those reasons, by all means avoid it. 

Chapter III, lines 238 to 239.— Brahmins are not to eat with 
head covered dr feet shod, or in presence of any dirty man or 
animal exciting disgust. 

Chapter IV, line 45 — Never eat meals in ordinary clothes. 

■ Chapter IV, line 6:.— Let him eat no vegetable front which 
the oilhas been extracted, nor indulge hrs appotitd to satiety, 



nor eat either l;cK» late o lioi take any the 

• ei^ning if he have eaten to fultneas'ln the morning. 

. Line 63 .--Let him make*no vain corporeal exertion. Let him 
not sip water taken up with« his closed fingers ; let him eat* 
nothing placed in his lap. V 

Line 76.— *Let him take his food having >prinkled hi$ feet with 
water, (f.e., after refreshing and resit). He who. takes his food 
with his feet so sprinkled will attain long life« 

Chapter IV, line 64. — Nevpr eat off any broken plat^ or 
vessels exciting disgust. 

Chapter V, line 5.— Let him not eat garlic, onions^ and 
mushrooms (which no twice-born must eat). 

Line 6. — Fresh milk from a cow, whose ten days are not passed, 
the milk of a camel, or any quadruped with a hoof not cloven, 
that of an ewe and that of a cow in heal, or whose calf is dead, 
must be avoided. 5 

Line 9. — The milk of SLuy forest beast, except bnfialo, the 
milk of a woman, and anything naturally sweet out acidulated, 
must all be carefully shunned. 

Line 10.— Hut among such acids, buttermilk may be swallowed, 
and every preparation of buttermilk and all acids extracted from 
fiowers, roots, or fruit not cut with iron. 

Line II. — Let every twice*born man avoid carnivorous birds 
and such as live in towns, and quadrupeds with uncloven hoofs.' 

Line 17.— Let him not eat the fiesh of any solitary animals 
nor of unknown beasts or birds, though by general words de- 
clared eatable, nor of any creatures with five claws. 

Line 22.— Beasts ^nd birds of excellent sorts may be slain 
by Brahmins for sacrifice, or for the sustenance of those sdiom 
they are bound to support 

Line 27. — All animals killed in sacrifice may be eaten; eatmecU 
once a day, also at skrads^ and in th^absence of other food. 

Line 28. — Brahma has appointed both animals and vegetables 
as food, but expects thanksgiving and sacrifice for every food used. 

Chapter iV, line 70 — Do not eat when you have indigestion. 

Joules os regards clothes and personal cleanliness* 

Chapter IV, line 235.— Soiled nails and hairs are to be cut, 
and cl^an clothes are to be wora« * . 

Line 69.— -Avoid the morning sun, the smoke of a burning 
corpse, a broken seat. Never cut nails, hairs, &c., untess growni, 
and never bite your nails. 

Line 70. — Do not break or rub mud or clay unnecessarily, not 
cut grass with your nail. " 

Line 71.— He who thus idly breaks clay or cuts grass or bites 
his nails will speedily sink to ruin, and so shall a detraCbar and an 
unclean person. 

Line 152 —At the beginning of each day let evesy man perform 
oflBces of nature, bathe, rub his tceih, apply 'a coljyrium 
eyes, adjust his dress and adore the gods. 

litdes ^ to, daths and cleansifiig and puH^/lcatiptp* ^ ^ 

Chapter IV, line. 129.— Do not bathe, having just e^eriy nor 
tidien afilicled»with diseose^ nor in the middle 'df 
with many clotheit^ .nor in a pool of water imperfe^tiy khown^ 
Chapter V, l^ man of the sacerdotal 

'pure^<by''/baildng.,no4;'^ -in vton 



caste in 12« of the ^mmercial caste in 15. of the in 

a/mooth. <■ 

Cine 85.*He who has touched a Chanda I a, ^ woman at her . 
period, an outcast for deadly sin, a new born child, a corpse, or 
one who has touched a corpse, is made pure by bathing. 

Line io 9 .'^Bodies are cleansed by water, the mind is purified 
Jby truth, the vital spirit by thedlogy and devotion, the understand^ 
ing \ty clear knowledge. 

Modes of restoring purity *io inanimate things^ 

•Chapter V, line m. — Of braiiant metals, of gems an^ of ^ 
cverythinir made with stone, the puiification ordained by the wise 
is with ashes, water and earth. 

Line 114. — Vessels of copper, iron, brass, pewter, tin, and lead 
may be fitly cleansed with ashes, with acids, or witli water. 

Line 115 — The purification ordained for all sorts of liquids 
is by stirring them with kusa grass, for clothes folded by sprink- 
ling them with hallowed water, for wooden vessels by planing 
them. 

Line 117. — All implements arc purified by hot water. 

Line 1 19 — Leathern utensils, and such as are made with cane, 
must generally be purified in the same manner as clothes, green* 
vegetables, roots and fruits in the same manner with grain. 

Line 122. — Grass, firewood and straw are purified by sprinkling 
them with water, a house by rubbing, brushing, and smearing 
with cow-dung, an earthen pot by a second burning. 

Rules as regards journeys and places oj residence. 

Chapter V, line 60. — Let him not inhabit a town in which civil 
and religious duties are neglected, nor for a long time, one in 
which diseases are frequent ; let him not begin a journey alone, 
let hfm not reside long on a mountain. 

Line 61.— Let him not dwell in a city governed by a Sudra 
King, nor in one surrounded with men unobservant of their 
duties, nor ?n one abound!^ with professed heretics, nor in one 
swarming with lowborn outcastes. 

Line 140. — Let him not journey too early in the morning, or , 
too late in the evening, nor loo near the mid-day, or with an 
unknown companion, nor alone, nor^with men of the servile class. 

Rules regarding the choice of a wife and marriage and position of 

women. 

A twice-bom man having completed his studies at the precep- 
tor's house or asrom^ may return honte, and with the consent 
of hi.s venerable guide, espouse a wife of the same class as 
himself. 

Chapter III, line 5.— She, who Is not descended from his 
paternal or maHernat ancestors within the sixth degree, and who 
is not known by her family name to be of the same primitive 
stock with his father or mother, is eligible for nuptial and holy 

union. 

Linie 6. — In connecting himself with a wife, let him studiously 
avoid the ten following families, be they ever so great or ever 
so rich in ktiie, goats, sheep, gold and grain. 

Lfoe 7.— The family wnicli has omitted prescribed acts of 
leligion, that which has produced no male childrenj that in which 
Veda has not been read, that Which has thick hair pa the 
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iiody* and those ndiich have ^^cen subject to heinorrhbids^ to 
* |>htbitis, dyspepsia, epilepsyt leprosy and elephantiasis. ^ 

Line s* — Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with 
any deformed limb, nor one troubled with habitual sickness, nor : 
with no hair or too much, nor one immoderately talkative, nor ' 
one with inflamed eyes. ^ 

Line ip , — Lei him choose for his wife, a girl whose form has no 
defect, who has an agreeable manner, who walks gracefully like 
a .young elephant, whose teeth and hair are moderate respectively 
in quantity and in size, and whose body has exquisite softness. 

Line 55.*-Married women must be honored and adorned by 
* their fathers and brethren, by their husbands and ^ketr brethren 
if they seek abundant prosperity. 

Line 56. — Where females are honored there the deities are 
pleased, but when they are dishonored, then all religious acta 
become fruitless. 

Line 57.— Where female relations are made miserable, the 
family of him who makes them so very soon wholly perishes, bm 
where they are not unhappy the family always increases. 

Line 60.— In whatever family the husband is contented with 
his wife, and the wife with her husband, in that house will fortune 
be assuredly permanent. 

I forebear further quotation for fear of inordinate length. 
The above will suffice to shew the excellent hygienic and 
sanitary rules enjoined by Manu and others, — which if thoroughly 
carried out would have made every town and village in Bengal 
a veritable HygeiofJblis. But as a matter of fact and actual 
observation, what do we find in Hindu society and in every 
Bengal village ? The people though nominally Hindus have 
forgotten the Shastras, and changed their modes of life and 
conduct They do not take meat and npurishing food regular- 
ly, and have in consequence become physically weak. Again, 
they have abandoned marriage by*selection at a mature age, 
ancj taken to child and infant marriages, which farm another 
principal factor in the degeneracy of the present race. Hindu 
women are not as much honoi^ and respected as the Shastras 
enjoin, and hence the moral degeneracy of the people. 

When we leave the house and go out to its surroundings 
and the village, we invariably find every insanitary condition 
powerfully and conspicuously present, and all Manu*s laws dis' 
regarded and transgressed. We see heaps of cOw-dung, house- 
sAveepings,. and refuse left to putrefy for mailure and 
purposes ; cess-pools and cess-pits,, more or less aboMnablp, 
jungle and noxious vegetation covering th# vacant spaces 
affording cover for the commission of nmsfimees, giving ^7 
to snakes and venomous reptiles, and breeding ftvor and agtie 
during the rains by rotting ; we^'lind that the 
are performed just outside and close to 
tanfc;;WdTivet%sides^:'; .see, :holes, -arid 
less- :ii<juid.;7 

pbstrtietingv:d:i^iii^.;:".S|f^ 
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weeds and rank vegetation, tjie water of which is used for 
drinking ; wells which are never cleaned, arid near wKose 
mouth people bathe and wash dirty clothes, — the dirty water 
trickling or percolating back' into the well. In short, we find 
in a village every cause presen^ in full and active operation, 
to taint and poison the soil, air, and water, thereby breeding 
much sickness and causing many deaths. 

No wonder that the death-rate is enormous. Vital statistics 
* in Bengal are not reliable: still, even, the recorded mprtality 
is- appalling. The report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal for 1887 shows the following figures : — Out of a popu- 
lation of 6,61,63,884 in Bengal, there were 1,72,578 deaths 
from cholera, 3,846 from small-pox, 10.87,768 from fever, 56,893 
from bowel complaints, 26,630 from injuries including suicide, 
and 14 997 from other causes, giving the following ratios per 
10,000 of population : cholera 2'6o, small-pox * 0 $, fever 16*44, 
bowel complaints *05 ; injuries 40 and other causes 3*09. 
The total deaths registered in 1887 in Bengal amounted to 
1,552,528 or 23*46 per 1,000. The mean of the previous 5 
years was 2096 or about the same as the death-rate of London, 
one of the best cared-for and healthiest cities in the world. 
Of course such figures arc absurdl}^ below the reality, but at 
least they give us some idea of what the neal mortality must 
be. In Calcutta registration is more accurate than in the 
mofussil, and even there the death rate during the healthiest 
months 'Varies from 25 to J5 or more ; and Calcutta with its 
drainge, sewerage, and water-works is now regarded by mofussil 
people as a healthy place to which they actually resort for a 
change of air. • 

What is to be done to rernovc this fearful sickness and mor- 
tality ? Some would go in for the laissez-faire policy, thinking 
that no pressure should be us«d. But towns and cities are 
admitted by all to be more advanced than villages, and yet 
we do not leave citizens and towns-people alone to do as they 
like as regards sanitation. We pass municipal laws and com- 
pel them to remove nuisances, and to introduce sanitary 
improvements. Is not this using pressure and compulsion ? 
And if enlightened townsmen and citizens require pressure, 
how much more 40 villagers, who are ill-educated and unen- 
lightened. I unhesitatingly aflfirm that compulsion will not be re- 
pugnant to the people whose habits are essentially clean, and 
who simply require to be reminded of the good old laws of Manu 
to enlist their sympathy and co-operation in the good cause. The 
need for some pressure is beyond dispute, and the people will 
/Soon do voluntarily what at first they will only do from 
compulsion. I will note briefly what is required, and by 
what agency it can be done. 
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The first and prime reqwrement of -atl villaiges, is a supply 
of * good drinking water. Those villages that staind on 
flowing streams and rivers of sweet water, draw their supply 
therefrom, but other villages depend on tanks, beds, and wells,. 
Tanks were originally the gift of some Rajah, Zemindar or 
well-to-do man who gave them from a sense of piety and duty. 
Such virtues have, to a great extent, disappeared with the spread - 
of English education and Western ideas among the people. The 
consequence is, that new tanks are rarely dug now-a-days, and 
old tanks are not often re-excavated owing to poverty and 
family disputes among sharers. They thus get overgrown 
with noxious weeds and rank vegetation, and their impure water 
is one of the chief causes of ague and fever in many districts of 
Lower Bengal. One reason why tanks are not so clean as 
they used to be, is that the construction of embankments has 
stopped the influx of floods from the Damooda, Selye, Cossye, 
and other clear and crystal mountain streams. These floods 
though attended with some loss of property and temporary 
inconvenience, did much good by flushing tanks and filling 
them with fresh water, and by leaving silt and fertility behind. 
In order, then, to improve the supply of drinking-water, it is 
necessary to dig new tanks and clear and re-excavate old 
ones. As regards ic-excavation, a tank should be dewatered, 
and the black deposit and humus * carefully removed. Then, 
all trees on the bank should be cut down, + and the bank 
raised if necessary, and all pftcautions taken against con- 
tamination by filthy surface-drainage and washing of dirty 
clothes. All drinking tanks ought to be strictly reserved as 
such. This having been done, attention should next be 
dy ected to the condition of other tanks used for bathing, washing 
and cooking. Where the supply is drawn from beels, khals. 
and rivers, every care shoflld be taken to avoid all sources of 
contamination, such as Komars, or bundles of fresh twigs 

for catching fish, jute-steeping, throwing of corpses and carcasses, 
or of refuse from factories and distilleries. All this requires no 
special legislation. It can be enforced by the Magistrate, 

In places where wells constitute the principal or sole supply 
of water, care should be taken to see that every well has a 
masonry parapet wall, and an area or circumference of at least 
six feet in diameter, cemented with Portland cement to prevent 

* [The ryots are well aware of the value of this rich black deposit a$ 
manure. — E d] 

t [In Western Bengal lyots who dig tanks, generally ^lant thetn ton 
with palms, and this probably does no harm. What foliage there is/is 
bigh-up» and the sun and air are not kept ofl the surface of the 
mor(x>ver, the palm-tree is popularly supposed to absorb the norious ; 
exhalations of the soil— Ed.] 
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cess pools or atiy offensive trade likely to containinate the 
soil should be permitted within the percolation area. In 
villages without tanks it would be better and cheaper to dig 
wells, either pottery or masonry according to fuudSi and in 
case of mixed populations, there should be separate wells for 
Hindus Mahomedans. Wells are preferable to tanks for drink- 
ing purposes, being less liable to contamination by filthy surface 
drainage, bathing, washing, or throwing of rubbish and dirt. • 

The second requisite for the improvement of villages is the 
introduction of a system of rough conservancy, under which 
the people will not be allowed to contaminate the soil, air and 
water, but must be compelled to follow some such systsm as 
that presented by Manu or in the Mosaic law. As regards 
refuse-heaps. Bengal, nay all India, being an agricultural 
country, the farmer or cultivator must have his manure which 
constitutes his wealth, and without which he cannot get on. 
The farmer’s practice is to pile up his manure-heap and 'to 
expose it to the sun and air for weeks and months, and then 
to cart and remove it to the fields once in six months, that is, 
before the spring and auturrn cultivation. This long exposure 
deprives the manure of much of its efficacy. If immediately 
buried under the soil, it decomposes slowly and retains all its 
fertilizing elements. It can then be exhumed and spread out 
when the time for cultivation arrives. The farmer sjiould 
therefore remove his refuse daily if his field is close by, or as 
soon as there is enough to fill a cart if his field is at some 
distance, and he should then bury it in various parts of his 
field. This plan of burying* prevents insanitary consequences, 
and when once buried, it cannot be stolen, the danger of 
which has been urged as an argument against its removal 
to the fields before it is requiredrfor cultivation. 

Roads and drains are generally conspicuous by their absence, 
and drainage is consequently defective in all flat villages. 
People should unite and make their own roads and drains, and 
punchayats should have power to compel them to do so. 
Every house may be drained to the nearest tank or pond (not 
reserved for drinking) by shallow surface drains ; and the 
general drainage &{ the village may be directed to the fields, 
klials, or streams, by deep and proper drains according to 
levels, which may be found out by observing the course of water 
during the rains. The presence of holes and excavations in 
villages and towns impedes and obstructs drainage, and they 
sbouTd therefore be filled up. 

Another requisite is, free ventflation and circulation of air. 
To promo tliis, all obstacles in the shape of thick bamboo 
ti^s; Wd dense jungle should be removed. The presence of 
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4at^e trees is beneficial for iool shade and for intercepting; 
malaria, and therefore their growth should be encouraged. The 
best time for cutting jungle and brushwood is in the dry season, 
that is, before and after the rains, and never during the rainy 
season, when cut jungle is sut^ to rot and do more harm than 
good. But jungle may be utilised in filling up pits and holes 
along with sweepings, and over all should be placed a layer of 
dry earth. The circulation of air and ventilation can also be 
promoted by the proper construction and arrangement of 
houses. 

The disposal of the dead is a matter which often 
calls for executive action. The Hindus, as a rule, cremate their 
dead, and this is the best method of all from a sanitary point 
of view. The only exceptions are very young infantsy 
Vaishnabs, and paupers, who are buried on river-banks. Cre- 
mation is generally performed on the bank of a flowing stream, 
and failing that, on the side of a tank or bcel, or in the fields^ 
The body is supposed to be thoroughly cremated and reduced to 
ashes which are consigned to the water. But, unfortunately, this 
is not always done, and bodies only partially burnt or singed 
are thrown into the water. The practice of throwing corpses 
into rivers is graduj^ly disappearing ; but it wdll always go on 
to some extent in districts ruled by careless and weak Magis- 
trates. Dead bodies are often transported from long distances 
to the banks of the sacred Ganges or Bhagirathi, being wrapped 
in apiece of mat and slung on a bamboo pole. If the death has 
occurred from any infectious disease, such as small-pox, this 
practice is attended with some risk t^ the persons carrying the 
corpse, and the people and places through which it is carried. 
S^me precautions are necessary to minimize the evil, as disin- 
fecting the body and not allcuying its passage through crowded 
places and thoroughfares. This, again, is a matter for executive 
direction and prohibition. Mahomedans bury their dead. As 
a rule there are no fixed burial grounds in villages. Many bury 
within private enclosures and close to their habitations 
practice should be discouraged and gradually suppressieldi,. 
Particular places outside the village should b6 fixed by 
consent Graves should be suflSciently deep^ to prevent exhu- 
mation by dogs and jackals. 

Mburning and unclcanliness after death last 
Hindus from Ip to 30 days, and durihg fjiis 
the village barber is allowed. Beggars pbt 
alms and charii^ dirty clothes ai^ not 
washerman, and no intimate conn^tioh dr^^ 
ed;ivi^::heighbQUrs^ su^;:as 
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spread of unorthodoxy should not be permitted to bring abbot 
any abandonment or relaxation of such practices. 

As regards agency, the Local* Boards and Unions under the 
Local Self-Government Act at once suggest themselves as the 
b^st agency ; and such agency ntay be extended by increasing the 
powers 6 f punchayats. Mr. Phillips, in his article on Cheap Village 
Sanitation, has made an excellent suggestion, namely, that the 
chowkidari Punchayats should also be sanitary Punchayats, the 
chowkidari tax being raised, if necessary, to meet any expenfie 
connected with sanitary measures and improvements. There 
should be a local Committee of Plealth in every large village, and 
I quite agree that no better agency can be found than the existing 
chowkidari Punchayats, whose operations should be supervised by 
sanitary inspectors. They will carry out the orders of Local 
Beards ; Local Boards will obey the District Boards, and the latter 
will be instructed, directed, and controlled by the central 
Sanitary Board for the Province. ^ 

Difficulties likely to be encountered in carrying out sanitary 
improvements may be divided under the following heads : — 

IS /, — Those due to apathy, indifference, or ignorance of the 
laws of health or hygiene. 

Those arising from extreme conservative habits, 
reluctance to change, and immobility of custom/' 

3rrf. — Those due to want of unity and concerted action and 
want of combination among thei people. 

4/A.“Rcal and physical difficulties, such as crowded houses, 
and villages making ventilation defective, low sites rendering 
good drainage impractic;able, brackish and contaminated 
soil, rendering the water of tanks and wells impure and un- 
wholesome, the absence of any waste land or jungle around^'a 
village, the presence and proximity of marshes and beels, 
stagnant khals and streams, silted and choked tanks, or drink-* 
ing-water wells near possible sources of contamination, burial 
grounds near homesteads, &c. 

The above difficulties may be * overcome in the following 
manner : — 

/j/— Difficulties due to apathy and ignorance may be sur- 
mounted by instruction in the laws of Manu, and an 
improved practical sanitary primer. It is capable 
of demonstration that the Rishis and Munis and 
their contemporaries enjoyed longevity. Europeans 
live longer and enjoy much better health than the 
natives of India. Why ? Because they live more 
. carefully and agreeably to routine and laws. The 
child is fathei of the man ; and if sanitary know- 
ledge is drilled into the young, they will never forget 
it. What is absolutely required, then, is a good 
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• practical sanitary primer, which should be written 

by a sanitary and a civil officer combined. 

Difficulties arising from extreme conservatism rhight be 
gradually overcome by practical appeals to the sen- 
sible people among the masses. Changes and im- 
provements are the order of the day. Natives now 
freely resort to the railroad for travelling, and to 
the electric telegraph for trade and other urgent mes- 
sages. They extensively patronise English clothes 
and goods, because they are cheaper than the old 
cotton fabrics of our Indian weavers, whose occu- 
pation is nearly gone, and who, as a class, are 
reduced to extreme poverty. From these facts it 
would appear that conservatism readily yields, when 
the people find it to their interest and advantage 
to adopt any improvement. 

jf'd — Difficulties due to want of unity and power of combina- 
tion among the people have arisen from the faction 
and jjarty spirit of modern times. The village com- 
munes, punchayats. and other local self-governing 
bodies have existed in India from time immemorial, 
and if thpse were revived under the Local self-Go- 
vernment Act, the people would regain the unity 
and power of combination which they appear to 
have losft • 

— Real and physical difficulties must be overcome by 
attention to the principles of hygiene. For instance, 
crowding of houses and villages must be gradually 
removed by re-arrangement and re-building as op- 
portunities occur. Low sites may be gradually raised 
01 drained from underneath. As to ways and means, 
District Boards should be compelled by law to ex- 
pend a certain percentage of their funds on sanita- 
tion and sanitary improvements. Finally, the Central 
Sanitary Board should insist on all subordinate 
officers and bodies paying the same attention to sani- 
tary matters as is now paid to the administrationL of 
any particular department of the aclpiinistration^ such 
as income tax or excise. If this were done, 
the year 1900 might witness a mortality little or no 
higher than that of European countries. 

K. P. 



Art. VI.— the IMPURITY OF INDIAN WHEAT. 

I N the course of a speech delivered a few month.^ ago^t 
Oldham, the Secretary of State for India^ Viscount 
Gross, referred to the dirty condition in which Indian wheat 
reaches the home markets. The remedy for a state of affairs * 
which his Lordship rightly held to be prejudicial to the develop- 
, ment of an important Indian industry lies, he declared, with 
the British consumer, who, if he demand clean wheat, will 
certainly receive it. Simple as the truth thus enunciated 
"appears to be, it has taken many years to secure its general 
recognition. During these years the cultivator, the native 
dealer, and the European exporter have in turn borne the 
burden of blame for the impure condition in which the wheat 
is shipped. The evil and it.s possible remedies have been ex- 
haustively discussed by Agricultural Dirq^ctors ; Chambers of 
Commerce have addressed letters of advice or complaint to 
Local and Imperial Governments, and exporters have formed 
ill-fated combinations, with 4 he common •object of securing 
; the elimination from Indian wheat of the admixture of barley, 
seeds and dirt which so depreciates its value. The history of 
this long campaign against, adulteration is a curious one, and 
well deserves the attention of the commercial world. 

The impurity of Indian wheat had been frequently noticjed 
in official reports and commercial publications previous to 
1883, but it was not until June of that year, when India was 
exporting wheat in unprecedented quantities, that the initiatory 
step in the way of reform was taken by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. At its instance, separate communications were 
addressed by the Chambers of Bengal, Bombay and Karachi 
to various Local Governments, calling attention to the ad- 
mixture of dirt aqd other foreign substances in Indian wheat, 
and soliciting ofncial aid in putting an end to a state of things 
which was attributed to the careless husbandry of the cuftiva- 
tor. It was urged that district officers should be instfucted 
to impress on the ryot tlie pecuniary advantage he would 
derive from sending his wheat to market in as clean a state 
as possible, and it was also suggested, that small priaes should 
be given annually to those who produced the cleanest parcels. 
From these representations it would appear that the 
cultivator^ alone was thought to be responsible for fivil 
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of His igfiorafKie df the art of hushandry;, it 
was said, ted hiin to grow two or n^ore crops simultaneously 
'in live same field, which accounted for the presence of barley 
And seeds in his wheat, while his primitive mode of threshing 
similarly explained the admixture of dirt. Wilful adulteration 
by the ryot was not spoken of ; the native dealer waa apparent- 
ly not suspected of tampering with the wheat he handled, 
and the European exporter, shortly to be accused of conniving 
at native malpractices, as yet stood forth the unquestioned 
advocate of reform. It was with sucli a view of the case 
before them that the Local Governments hastened to carry 
ofit the recommendations of the various Chambers of Cdm- 
iiicrce, and instructed their officers in wheat-growing districts 
■ to reason with the illiterate ryot, and to convince him, if 
possible, cf the error of his ways. 

During the next two years, however, the opinion slowly 
gained ground among European merchants in India that the 
imiuii'fty of the wheat was more the result of design than had 
hitherto been supi>osed. Acting on this opinion, the Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association 
reserved, in June 1885, to take immediate steps to bring about 
a gradual reform. The basis of refraction • on which wheat 
had hitherto been sold In Calcutta was five per cent, for all 
deliveries made from the incoming of each crop until tlie end 
of June, and six per cent for all deliveries made subsequently. 
The Committee, however, decided that the limit for foreign 
admixture should remain at five j^er cent, for one month longer 
than usual in 1885. If this moderate innovation had been 
successfully established, the Association would have taken 
other^and bolder measures, in succeeding years, to secure raoi'e 
pronounced reforms. Wiien thq resolution of the Committee 
became known, however, a powerful combinatioii was .foripejd 
among the native merchants and dealers, for the purpose pf 
preventing all sales of wheat on other than the old conditioUiS. 
Heavy penalties were to be ex.acjted from any member of the 
combination who disposed of his wheat on tfee new terms, 
and financial assistance was guaranteed to those whose limited 
capital migHt otherwise compel tliem to revise their stoclcs. 
In a struggle like this, where patient endurance, must ^riy 
the day,*the European is no match for the 
exporters, who had unwisely engaged in the co^ at a tipie 
wlien they were seriously hampered hy heavy shipping engage- 
ments, had eventual ly to gi ve way , after suiTering ept^iderabie Joshs. 
It is not to be greatly wondered at, that shorjfly; thte 
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defeat, the Earc^ah neerchatits of Calcutta, as fepreseni^;- bjr 
the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, were 
reluctantljr cmn^tled to state, in reply to an enquiry from the 
Agricultaral Department, that they did not feel themselves in 
a position to recommend *an alteration of the standard of 
refractionlbr wheat. 

in the meantime the officefs of the various Indian Agri< 
cultural Departments had not been idle. In a note dated and 
September 1885, Mr. FInucane, Agricultural Directblr for 
Bengal, specified as the three chief causes of the impure con* 
dition of Indian wheat : — 

(t). The mixture of other grains, due to the practice of 
growing two or more crops on the same land at, 
the same time. 

(2I. Imperfect arrangements for winnowing the grain and 
removal of extraneous matter. 

(3.1, Deliberate adulteration by traders, brokers and others. 

In this and a subsequent note f^th July i886), Mr. Finucane 
deprecated interference with the practice of sowing mixed 
crops, as the cultivator, in doing so, generally selected for 
sowing with his wheat, .such seeds as would be likely to yield 
8 return in cases where the witeat was destroyed by drought. 
He also expressed the opinion that " tl»e present arrangements 
for winnowing are as gqod as can be hoped for in present 
circumstances,” and considered that " the remedy lies not in the 
introduction of better winnowing arrangements so much as in 
the alteration of the present system of deductions for refrac* 
tion.” Following up his suggestion that the root of the evil 
lies in the conditions under which the trade is carried pn, Mr, 
Finucane boldly declared tha{,“if Government officials interfere 
at all in the matter, it should be to explain to the cultivators 
that it is their interest to mix at least 6ve per cent, of foreign 
matter with clean grain before offering it for sale.” 

All that need be said of these conclusions, by way of criticismr 
is that they were premature. As the inquiry proceeded, th^ 
were found to be untenable so far as they held exporters res- 
ponsible for, the unsatisfactory condition of wheat shipments, 
and, in a later report, Mr. Finucane transferred the blame tp 
the quarter to which it rightly belongs. But it is chrious tp 
observe how, at this stage, the European exporter had been 
substituted for the native cultivator in the official indictmeht, 
though, in the rarlier of the two reports referred to, the nati^ 
middleman had apparently been selected as the ehief tulpilt. 
* The fact would seem to be,” wrote Mr. Finucane, *' that 
tmpuri^ ' of Indian wheat is due to deliberate adi^eration i^ 
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brokers and traders as much, as to ‘admixture of fbreigB grain 
or imperfect winnowing on the part of the cultivators.*’ 

Through all this the prepress ©f the pflicial inquiry can be 
traced step by step. The Agricultural Departments \!rere 
misled in the first instance, by the Chambers of Commerce, and 
it was only after laborious experiments and inquiries that the 
cultivator, the dealer, and tlie exporter were in turn exonerated 
from the charge of being directly responsible for an evil which, 
as the Oldham speech of Lord Cross attests, has at length 
been traced to its true source, the indifference of the home 
buyer. The opinion that the exporter is mainly responsible 
for the adulterated state of Indian wheat, was not, however, 
confined to officials of the Agricultural Departments. A section 
•lof the Indian Press supported it ; the Economist impressed it 
on the public at home, and even a leading Indian merchant— 
the President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce — seems to 
have believed that the practice of adulteration was originated, 
if it were not sustained, by the European exporter. “ Original- 
ly,” said the Hon’ble Forbes Adam at a meeting of Bombay 
wheat shippers in 1886, ” wheat came to market comparatively 
clean, say, with only one per cent, of dirt in it ; and it is only 
of late years, and entirely, I believe, owing to the initiative 
taken by the agents of European firms, that the practice of 
mixing three or four per cent, of dirt has grown up and is now 
common among the natives.” Nothing, however, could be more 
opposed to probability than the statement, so often repeated 
elsewhere, that exporters connive at the maintenance of the 
adulteration system. It is well to recall ^e fact that the agi- 
tation for reform was initiated by the merchants of Bombay, 
who have steadily kept their laudable object in view for years. 
To them alone is due the credit feu* whatever real proges$ has 
bfeCn made. On this side of India, exporters have twice suffered 
loss in unsucce.ssful attempts to effect an improvement, yet have 
continued to give every information and assistance to the officials 
charged with the direction of inquiries into this important matter. 
In a word, the European exporter has always, since attention was ■ 
first publicly drawn to the evil, been strongly in favor of remedy- 
ing it. How, indeed, could he be otheiwise ? . li^the inripu^ 
condition of Indian wheat curtails the dc^ftta for it>.. ail 4 
depr^iafes its value relatively to other: varieties^ Wib be . not 
iilptong the first to gain by a reform wlficb 
greater consumptive demand for the afticltt he 
however, esseiitlad to the siiccfess of a codwpercihii^^ 

|hat it should It must net be f^ 

:i^erchant ..conducts - blS'^l^ness' 'fisr:}. his:;.^Q^^ ■ 
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demand . existed for wheat mixed with half its weiglit of "stdries 
and dirt, it is certain that exporters would meet it, and they 
would be justified In doing so. unless they were indemnified 
by the guarantee of a high9r pride, from the loss which they 
would suffer by shipping a superior quality. 

inuring 1885-86 a series of experiments with steam threshing- 
machines was carried out in India. Mr. Ozanne, the Agri- 
cultural Director for Bombay, considered that wheat left these 
machines in a clean condition, and that the cost of threshing 
by the new process was less than by the old. The Director of 
Agriculture for Bengal, on the other hand, held that after 
making all reasonable deductions for carriage of dirt and for 
saving of labor by steam threshing, the balance of advantage to^ 
the ryot, according to the figures furnished by the (Bengal) 
Chamber of Commerce, would still be on the side of bullock- 
threshing and admixture of dirt.*’ Mr. Finiicanc added also — 
•• There is not, in my opinion, the remotest chance of these 
machines coming into general use by ryots, individually or 
collectively, though it is possible that large landholders, here 
and there, may purchase a few of them.” So far as Bengal is 
concerned, the foregoing seems to preclude all likelihood of the 
solution of the difficulty by the use of* the steam-thresher, and 
it is noteworthy that, although Mr. Ozanne still adheres to his 
original opinion, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce lias lately 
had to admit that steam-threshing has made no further 
advance.” 

About the same time a scheme was put forvvard for providing 
accommodation for Coring, cleaning and grading wheat at 
central dep6ts in the interior, or at the railway termini of the 
shipping ports. In view of the fact that the tendency*^ of the 
trade along the lines of i^ilway is yearly more and more 
towards decentralisation, the proposal to establish central 
cleaning depots was not feasible, and to provide such accom- 
modation wherever needed would require an expenditure 
which, in the words of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, “ would increase the cost out of proportion to 
the improved price which might be obtainable for cleaned wheat 
in the hom(? markets.” As regards the alternative proposal to 
erect cleaning dep6ts at the shipping ports, one-haif of the 
possible economy in the cost of rail and ocean carriage (esti- 
mated at one and a quarter per cent on wheat containing four 
per cent, of foreign admixture) would be sacrificed before the 
grain reached the cleaning machines, while the other half 
would, under the existing conditions of the trade^ in Calcutta 
at least, be also lost in additional handling and baggiiiig expenses. 
In no wise discouraged by the ill success which had ^ 
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the efforts of the previous three years, the Bombay 
shippers held a meeting towards the close of i886f f0r the 
purpose of considering what further steps should be taken to 
effect the much-needed improvement in the cleanliness of 
Indian wheat Subsequent to the meeting, a circular letter was 
addressed by the Secretary of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Corn Trade Associations of London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Hull, asking that the form of arrival contracts for 
Bombay wheat should in future limit the admixture of dirt 
to two per ct^nt. In reply, the Liverpool Association cordially 
approved of the suggested reform, but took no steps towards its 
adoption, and the London Association contented itself with 
rciterating its standing instructions to its Sample Committee, to 
** exclude from the monthly standards all samples containing 
an undue admixture of dirt. From Glasgow and Hull no^ 
answers were received. 

In j 887 a large firm of exporters at Bombay made an 
attempt, single-handed, to introduce the desired innovation, and 
reduced the admixture of dirt in some of their shipments of 
wheat to within a maximum of two per cent. Such isolated 
action was foredoomed to failure, but it was only one instance, 
among many, of the public spirit which has animated^ Indian 
exporters throughout tliis long agitation, but which, until quite 
recently, failed to obtain the least recognition. Even so late as 
January 1887, Mr. Donald Smeatpn, Director of Agriculture 
for the N,-W. P. and Oudh, declared the wheat shipper and his 
agents to be guilty of practices which, besides being in them- 
selves commercially immoral, induced a rpore than corresponding 
depravity in the native middleman. Mr, Smeaton’s report, 
howeVer, marked another stage in the progress of the ofHcial in- 
quiry towards the solution of the .question of responsibility, for 
ht; evidently saw with sufficient clearness that no reform 
was possible unless the home trade raised the standard of Indian 
wheats as regards cleanliness, and was prepared to pay a 
proportionately higher price fora cleaner article. But the credit 
for most clearly discerning with official eyes the true remedy 
for the evil, and, at the same time, exculpating the wrongly- 
libelled exporters, undoubtedly belongs to ^Mr. Finncane, 
wlio haj^ for some years given the subject his cibseat attention, 
In a report dated i8th August 1887, he sums up th^ 
with remarkable perspicuity in the following words 
the consuming countries wish to receive cleaner wheat, and 
pay for it accordingly, cleaner wheat will be ei^Qrtedi because 
. exporters will adapt themselves to the requiremehts :^^^^ the 
consumers;" and again, “it is as futile to blai^ 
lor growing other erops with wheati if they 



to do so, as it is J;b itiajsQte '^ blame to merchants in Calcutta 
for purchasing and pipping wheat mixed with dirt, so long 
as there is a demand for dirty wheat in Europe, and adequate 
praEt cannot be obtained by shipping clean grain." Pity that 
this truth was not earlier el&cidated, when the time and trouble 
extended in catechising cultivators and abusing exporters 
rnight have been devoted to stimulating action in the only 
quarter where it is likely to be effective. 

A few months after the publication of these interesting 
reports, the shippers of Calcutta and Bombay again took 
action. In Calcutta it was decided to indict a slight mo^e> 
tary penalty in the case of any delivery of wheat of which 
the admixture exceeded by more than two per cent, the basis 
of refraction on which it had been sold. Another severe' 
struggle with a counter-combination among the natives was the 
result, and once more the Europeans were beaten. The weak 
point of this and the previously-mentioned combination ^mong 
Calcutta exporters, was undoubtedly the non-participation in 
the movement of any of the native merchants or dealers. In 
neither instance were they consulted, and their interest in the 
matter was practically ignored, as though their consent, so 
necessary, as events proved, to the suc<;pss of such undertak- 
ings, were not in the least needed. Had a little more tact been 
displayed, the rival interests of the various native firms ex- 
cited, and their individual aimportance recognised and flattered, 
some of them might, perhaps, have been enlisted on the 
side of reform. It is at least certain that no improvement 
in the desired direction, can be effected against the powerful 
resistance which they can oppose to it. If exporters are wise, 
they will stand aside and allow the next struggle Ao be 
fought out, as it should be, between the home buyers and the 
native sellers. Independent action on the part of Indian 
exporters is, as all experience shows, doomed to failure. 

On the 9th of April 1888, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution reducing the admixture of foreign sub- 
stances in wheat to two per cent, in “ choice " and "No. l 
Club ” qualities. At the same time the Corn Trade Asso- 
ciations of Lopdon and Liverpool were asked to insert a like 
clause in arrival contracts for Bombay wheat The.requcitt 
was at once acceded to in Liverpool, but the London Associa- 
tion declined to assist in the attempt to purify Indian wheat, on 
th^ ground that there had been no generally expressed desire 
among buyers fw a reform in the direction indicated I This 
reply may be said to have finally settled the question of res- 
ponsibility for the continuance adulteration. The speech, 
of the Secretary of State at Oldhaip leayes iiq. doubt 



the opinion OQ the* subject, if an^ blame- 

is still thougbt to attach to dealings in unclean^ and 
adulterated wheat, it cannot, in fairness, be imputed to tbe. 
exporters of Calcutta and Bombay.' ^ 

. If, however, a doubt still remains.as to the quarter from which 
reform should come, the following statement of an analogous 
case should suffice to dissipate,it. Until within the last seven 
years the "analysis clause’' in the London contract for 
Calcutta linseed was " mutual,” i. e., if a shipment of linseed, 
guaranteed tp contain 4 per cent, of foreign admixture, 
contained a greater percentage, the excess was deducted from 
the price, and, in like manner, if it contained less, a propor- 
tionate addition was made. It was, therefore, the interest of 
the Indian exporter to ship clean linseed, as he was paid 
proportionately for it. The reciprocal part of this clause was, 
however, eliminated a few years since by the home buyers, 
who, no doubt, thought to appropriate gratis the overplus 
of lidseed in clean parcels. The immolate effect of the 
alteration was the extension of the margin of admixture in 
Calcutta to 5 per cent., though the seed continued to be 
sold in London on a 4 per cent, basis, and this, of 
course, effectually prevented the home buyers from gaming 
the anticipated boniA. The subsequent effect was, as might 
have been foreseen, a steady and perceptible deterioration, as 
regards cleanliness, of Calcutta linseed. To correct this it 
was resolved, at a full meeting of the London Oilseed Asso- 
ciation, held little more than two years ago, that, in future 
the linseed should be bought and sold on the basis of 
absolute purity. This bold reform was* cordially approved by 
the •Indian export houses, but from that time to the present 
there has been no demand whatever in the home markets for 
pure linseed, and the resolution of the Association remains 
practically a dead-letter. 

The virtual res^nsibility of the home buyer for the dirty 
condition of Indian wheat may, therefore, be taken as Com- 
pletely established. This buyer, as represented by the Londmi 
Corn Trade Association, must not be confounded with the 
corn-miller into whose hands the wheat ultimately pa^ea. 
He, no doubt, would be prepared to pay a proportbnahely 
bighef' price for a cleaner quality, bn ^hicn : 

" washing ” would be saved. The Indian shipj^r, kowey^ 
rarely deals directly with him, but ^lls his wheat tb hv^ei^ 
factors, dr speculators, with most of whom ^dirt 
purpose ojf , wheat, so far as their immediatoTh|ere^^ 

. c^ncerh.ed,- - " It^ls.-ai^arendy- emr^s;.; thtoe>totorh!^.hh 
'the'.'Tbn^nvf[^rtt^'Ttidb::Aasdc^ldh>ha3T^^':iiyh!^m 
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was doubtless fbf the |j^fpdser df ** getting beyndf the crpint&id 
ftf this class that the Sdctetafy of State lately circulated very 
widely in the United Kingdom a list of questions designed 
to elicit the opinions of millers as to the probable effect of 
a higher staindard of purity upon the consumptive demand. 
Of the half*do:^n questions thus circulated some were certainly 
“ leading/’ and one, at least, misleading ; nevertheless, a certain 
value attaches to the testimony of the 500 millers Who replied, 
and it may be taken as established that the dirt in Indian 
wheat limits its use in mills unprovided with the necessary 
appliances for cleaning and washing it. 

At the instance of Sir. John M’Dougall, by whom this in- 
quiry had been conducted, the Secretary of State invited all 
interested iri the subject to meet and confer with him at the 
India Office oh the 8th of May last According to the tele- 
graphic summary (which is all that has reached us up to the 
time of writing) the proceedings at the Conference resulted 
in nothing definite, no resolution being adopted or even proposed, 
though Viscount Cross declared himself convinced that the 
discussion would lead to the adoption of some plan of reform. 

Assuming, then, that the reform which the Secretary of 
State, the Indian Government and the Chambers of Commerce 
in this country have alike declared themselves as desirous 
of effecting, will eventually be brought about in the manner 
which alone appears feasiblp, viz., by altering the London 
contract, it is desirable to inquire how the conditions of 
the trade here can likewise be altered, with the least possible 
amount of friction between buyers and sellers. In Bombay and 
Karachi, where wheat is already partially cleaned before ship- 
ment, little difficulty should be experienced in reducing*the 
margin of redaction to two per-cent. In Calcutta, however, 
a very radical alteration of the present conditions of the trade 
must follow the amendment of the home contract. Calcutta 
wheat is, as a rule, packed in bags up-coiihtry, and shipped from 
the railway terminus exactly as received. For the reasons 
previously given, it would be uneconomical, if not impractica- 
ble, to clean the wheat at the railway stations of the 
interior, or at the terminus on the banks of the Hughii, 
and much more* so to transport it thence to godowns for 
the purpose of cleaning it before shipment. There would^ 
however, be no real difficulty in the way Of its being cleaned 
by the ryots, or the up-country dealers, before its despatch by 
rail. Seeds intended for export are almost invariably passed 
tfarough the sieve up-country, and there exists iio valid reason 
why wheat should not be similafly treated. The actual 
extremely smalL In a report oto the 
submitted to the AgrictiUurtil Uepaitinehi a few years ago, 
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ifa^ Collector of ShehAbad, stated that ^eat con* 
tainitig six per cent, of impurities could be cleaned by the 
cultivator before sale at a net. cost of three pies per maundy 
which is equal to about one-third of the estimated loss caused 
by incurring rail and ocean freight on the admixture. Mr. 
Power’s estimate, low though it appears to be, would be deemed 
a full one by native dealers. • 

At the very commencement of the agitation, Mr. Arthur 
Crawford, then Commissioner of the Southern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency,drew tlie attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the fact that the practice of growing mixed crops was far 
'more prevalent in the districts supplying wheat to Calcutta than in 
those lying further west, whose crops were exported vzd Bombay. 
With the extension of railways, the old lines of demarcation have 
been completely effaced, and the respective agents of Calcutta 
and Bombay merchants now find themselves in direct com- 
petition in many of the largest wheat-producing districts. 
Nevertheless, it is still found that what Mr. Crawford called the 
area of “ slovenly liusbandry ” sends its wheat chiefly to Calcutta. 
Of the various foreign seeds and grain with which this wheat is 
mixed, barley is the most difficult to extract. It cannot be 
entirely removed either by native-made appliances or by more 
elaborate machines of European manufacture. When travelling 
recently in Persia, I noticed that wheat is there brought down 
to the coast largely mixed with barley, frequently to the extent 
of 10, 20 or even 30 per cent. Before shipment it is passed 
through screening machines of European manufacture, but I was 
informed by an English shipper in Bushire that even this machine- 
cleaned wlieat contains one or two per cent of barley, and that 
tbt; machines, in extracting the barley, throw out likewise some 
of the wheat Similar result^ have been obtained from experi- 
' ments made in this country. The barley is separated from the 
wheat with great difficulty, and unfortunately, the boldest grains 
of wheat go out with it. The admixture of barley which re- 
mains in Persian wheat, cannot, however, appreciably affect its 
value if, as a Northamption miller informs the Secretary of State, 
** it is worth two shillings per quarter more than wheat from 
Indian ports of equal color, but with an admixture of impurities^* 

In view of these facts, and of the opinion bf the Director df 
Agrfculture for Bengal, that it would be injudicious to discourage 
the cultivation of mixed crops, the question arises— whether it 
would not be equally injudicious to apply to all Indian wh^ts 
indifferently the same ^ stringent rule regarding admixture? 
Bombay maintains that it can readily clean its wneiat down to 
two per cent. Calcutta cannot do so as readilyy^ 
admixture consist or wholly of barley. It wilt be a 

grave mistake if o^ial influence at hotzie e^an^ 
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the insertion in the L^don coAtract of a clause strictly limiting 
ail admixture to two per cent, widiout regard to the conditions 
of agnculture which Obtain in certain parts of India and render 
so small a margin a practical impossibility in the case of many 
deliveries, A admixture of barley is, from a miller's point 
of vieWi comparatively unobjectionable, and would certainly not 
cuitall the consumption of Indian wheat in the United King- 
dom, By all means let India ship her wheat free from ob- 
jectionable impurities, but let the application of the stringent and 
indiscriminating rule with which the trade is threatened, be 
tempered with some regard for the development of an important 
industry, which injudicious meddling may prejudicially affect ^ 
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Part V.—JrHgation Works and Railways. 

T he construction of irrigation works is often recommended 
by the good people, of England as a remedy against 
famine. They are, indeed, a potent preventive remedy, but not 
in the manner supposed by English philanthropists. They inr 
crease the food supply to some extent but they prevent famine 
more effectually by diminishing population and ^ food 
consumption. The healthiest districts in^ the plains: of 
India have become unhealthy by reason of irrigation canals. 
By raising the level of water, they make the land water-logged, 
damp and malarious. The people suffer extensively fronj 
fever which spreads over the land and, at certain seasons 
of the year, attacks and lays entire households low. It 
prbduces a sensible increase of mortality, but not an increase 
in proportion to the sickness. The result is a great saving in 
the consumption of food. The consumers slowly diminish in 
number and the frequent recurrence of malarious fever makes 
them naturally abstemious in the matter of food. 

Do the people take kindly to irrigation canals f When in 
course of construction, they excite much interest and attract 
admiration. But these feelings Rapidly vanish when water-rates 
are imposed. Then the people begin to regard the canals as an 
unmitigated nuisance. In the years of normal or ample rain- 
fall, which generally are nine years in a decade, the canals are' of 
little use. t They are of great use only in the exceptional years 
of drought when the crops would fail without the canal water. 
But the rules for imposing rafes and fines for the use and waste 
of water are very stringent and enable the lower officials of the 
Irrigation Department to levy black-mail upon the ryots itt 
all years, whether of scanty or abundant rainfall For ^ese 
and other reasons, irrigation canals are not much in favor with ^ 
people. If left to their choice, they would at. bnce^ abolisb 0 
canals, and would rather let their crops perish eyety ninth or ten0 : 
year than pay water-rates, fines and black-mail year after ye0^ 
From a financial point of view, the irrigation works in 0e tihreie 
lar|e provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay a«« a f0ure^ 
The following tables, compiled from the Finan«?e 0d 
Accounts of the Government of India fpr t^ ^yej^ 
show the fevenue from and expendithf® on ; irriga^o W(tf ; 
in Ae -several provihoes:-^: 

■ > 'CVistinued: liom^ 
y ::4;|TiWk^{teV^ier-e^eaiW^eA»S;«» 
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Revenue from frrigation Works. 


Name of Vrofvoesk 

Direct 
receipts 
from majot 
works. 

Wrect 
receipts 
from minor 
woiks. 

Total 

receipts. 

Portion of 
land re- 
venue due 
to irriga- 
tion. 

Grand 

Total. 



Rx. 

Rx. , 

Kx. 

I<K. 

Rx. 

1. 

India General 

Nil 

i, 5 n 

1 . 5 ** 

Nil 

1 , 5 ** 

Zk 

Central Provinces 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil ‘ 

3 - 

Burma 

Nil 

2,871 

2,871 

Nil 

2,871 

4 . 

Assam 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 - 

Bengal 

138.663 

85.719 

224 . 3^2 

Nil 

224,382 

6. 

North- Western 
Provinces and > 

' oudu ; 

459,864 

16,131 

475,995 

87.238 

563.233 

7 * 

Punjab 

252,581 

17.99* 

270.57^ 

68,144 

338.716 

8. 

Madras 

22,076 

9,802 

31.378 

390,222 

422,100 

9 - 

Bombay and Sindh 

36,640 

'S.387 

52.027 

5 '.865 

103,892 


Total 

909,824 

149412 

1.059.23*6 

597.469 

1,656.705 


Expenditure on Irrigation Wo/ 

ks. 


Name of ProvUioe. 

Working 
expeii.ses 
of major 
works. * 

Working 
expen.ses 
of minor 
w^orks. 

Total 

working 

expenses. 

Interest at 

4 per cent, 
upon the 
capital out- 
lay. 

Grand 

Total. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

6 ’ 
Rx. 

I. 

India General 

Nil 

II,/20 

11,220 

*39 

**i 359 

a. 

Central Provinces 

Nil 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil, 

3 * 

Burma 

NU 

37.204 

37.204 

Nil 

37.204 

4- 

Assam 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5- 

Bengal 

i 33.*6 q 

1*3.545 

256,805 

229,349 

484,154 

6 . 

North-Western J 

Provinces and > 

OttdU J 

220*^15 

*1.677 

242,292 

258,668 

. 

50^,960 

v'7« 

Punjab 

135.608 

63 J 93 

199,201 

337.489 

436,690 

«. 

Madras 

104,917 

270,696 

375.613 

* 75.775 

55 I. 3 SS 

9. 

Bombay and Sindh . 

32.373 

i 6 m 34 

193.807 

93 .* 7 * 

286,97s 


• V l^al 

626,773 



689,369 

1,316,142 

992,59* 

a.396.733 
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U appeare from the above figares that^the total direct rooeipts 
which comprise water-rates, owners-Tates, navigation-rates, fines, 
and some other items, amount to Rx. 1^059,236 and fall 
greatly short of the total working expenses wbich ate 
Rx. 1,316,142. The irrigation in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh is able to pay its working expenses and yield a 
respectable surplus being nearly equal to the interest at 4 per 
cent, upon the capital ouOay. It is not so successful in the 
Eanjab, but is able to pay its way and leave a small surplus. 
In Bengal the receipts do not cover the ordinal annual ex- 
penditure, but the deficit is not large. Rjt in the provinces 
of Madras and Bombay the receipts are disproportionately 
small and the deficits very large, being Rx. 343,735 and 
Rx. 141,780 respectively. ITiese deficits swallow up the sur- 
plus of the North-Western Provinces and Panjab, and show a 
very large balance on the wrong side of the aggregate account. 
But it appears the Government has generously come to -the 
aid of its pet scheme of irrigation and made large grants of 
laud revenue, amounting to Rx. S 97 A^ support. If 

to succour the distressed be an act of charity, the large 
grant of Rx. 390,222 to the irrigation system of Madras 
seems to be well be.stowed, for it is in sore distress, 
having a miserjfble income of Rx. 31,878 to meet an 
annual ordinary expenditure of Rx. 37 Si 6 i 3 > This allotment 
of land revenue has struck me as a curioiB feature in the 
irrigation accounts. It looks *as if the Madras Government 
is ashamed to expo.se in its nakedn^s the complete failure^ 
of its irrigation project, and makes a laige grant of land revenue* 
to enable it to make a decent appearance in ^e accounts.* 
There is no doubt irrigation works do in some sort improve the 
land revenue and so do the railways. But no one has ever 
thought of making any gftint-in-aid from the land revenue 
to the railways. Probably because railways ate able to 
their way and do not stand fn need of such ;pecuniary help. 

The grants of land revMiue in aid of irrigation works ape 
shown in the accounts as “ portion of land revenue due to 
irrigation,” and are absurdly large in Madras, being Rx. 390,222. 
The working expenses of irrigation works in Madras are, as 
shown above, Rx. 375,613. It is a curious drcutnstaoce that; 
the land revenue, alleged to be doe to irr^icn, should so 

• [On this point the Reviewer is under a misapprehension. The re- 
ceipts in Madras are taken in the shape of a higher rent or land-revenei^ 
which is imposed on the ajracut or irrigable area. If land pays aft 
assessment of say Rs. 3 an ttcre, and land, ftitder ftu irrigation-reservoir, 

{■ays Rs, 8. It is ohyiOm that the ekeess of Rs. 4 % d,tio 'to^ and p^^ 
'veokoned as,;the. "result of ' irrigation. In 

’fias to he imposed, as the lahdlord Mat-reemvor : sad t«e Stids at# fttm 




tiosely approximate to It leads one to 

suspect that there has been a slight confusion of ideas here 
among the revenue aathorities of Madras. They have mis- 
taken cause for effect It is not that Rx. 390,222 of land 
revenue is produced by irrigation, but that the maintenance 
of irrigation at an enormous cost of Rx. 375,613 a year is 
caused by Rx. 390,222 of land revenue. The official mind 
is loath to acknowledge the failure oY a pet scheme. According 
to its ideas, it would be a great pity to abandon works which 
^ had cost so many millions to construct The Government 
ought to direct a searching enquiry into this matter, and to 
find a way of getting rid of the losing concerns which many 
of the irrigation works have developed into. They were mostly 
constructed with borrowed capital and at one time paraded 
before the public as “reproductive public works.*’ If any 
hopes were really entertained at the outset that they 
would be “reproductive’* in the sense of yielding a reve- 
nue after paying the working expenses, those hopes have 
been, or ought to have been, abandoned long ago. With 
reference to such irrigation works as are worked at a los.^?, 
the matter for deliberation is reduced to a narrow issue, 
should the Government continue forever to throw good money 
after bad or endeavour to get rid of the losing business ? 

The following suggestions on the subject of irrigation works 
are offered for the consideration of the Government of India 
aod the Indian public : — ^ 

I, — No new project of irrigation works of any magni- 
tude should be entertained. For the purpose of 
increasing food supply, the policy of the Go- 
vernment should be to reclaim unhealthy swamps, 
and not to make dry healthy land swampy 
by means of irrigatidn canals. In this view, the 
repeal of the rules of 1853, regarding the-grant of 
Sunderbun leases, was 'h great mistake. The Sunder- 
bun is an alluvial swamp of remarkable fertility, 
and might, if reclaimed, become the granary of 
India. It has been made a reserved forest, and 
new rules have been framed for the grant of thirty 
years’ leases. Not a single lot of any size has been 
taken up since. The reclamation of Sundetbun 
land is an extremely slow, risky, and costly process, 
lor which a thirty years* lease under the new rules 
affords nothing like an adequate remuneration 
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rules and stimulate the reclamation of the Sunder- 
bun. It does not grow any kind of good timber. 
The forest revenue consists chiefly of a tax upon 
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fii^ood which falls upon the ibhabitants of 
Calcutta and the suburbs. The price of lirewocxi 
here has nearly doubled since the sunderbuit was . 
placed under forest officers. These officers, wi^ 
their establishments, absorb about two-thirds of . 
the gross revenue. The net revenue left is not 
much to boast ^of. It is less than what the pubUc 
works cess of the land would be if reclaimed, let 
alone the land revenue. 1 should greatly like to 
see liberal terms offered for the reclamation of the. 
Sunderbun, and the ranges of the forest rangers 
grow “small by degrees and beautifully less," 
till the entire forest is replaced by smiling corn 
fields and cheerful habitations of men. It must 
not be understood, however, that I deprecate the 
construction of tanks, bunds or irrigation wells in 
places where they are necessary. Works like these 
require only an initial outlay and little or no cost ©f 
maintenance. Above all, they do not affect the 
sanitary condition of the locality. What I object 
to is the costly scientific system of irrigation which 
makes the land swampy and malarious, and re- 
quires lArge annual outlays for its maintenance. 

II,— Unprofitable irrigation works should be disposed of 
to the best advantage. 1 call all those works 
unprofitable whose oVn revenue or “ direct receipts " 
(as it is termed in the accounts) do not pay their ■ 
working expenses. In a permanently-settled pro- 
vince it is impossible to attribute any portion of 
the land revenue to irrigation. There is nothing 
like the dry light of a permanent settlement for 
dispelling the ilTdsions and delusions which cluster ; 
round the temporary settlement of land, it is ;; 
stated in the acebunts of Madras that Rx. 3^2:^ 
of land revenue is due to irrigation, and that fdr ; 
producing this land revenue there is sn enormodb: 
annual outlay, leaving only a small su^lus !<»■ ' 

land and irrigation works together. ^ Suppose 
try a little permanent settlement hete^^ . The lon^ ' 
it seems, has to be irrigated. Supf^h 
for this a reduction of So per ccnh hh^^^ t^ 
nue, fix the reduced revenue in pNerpe;^ 
the land into convenient 
. . to sale with '“file ■, irrigation./ 

: / 'sato/the/land :Wilh.li^gati4^;wiG^?;U^l^ 
\::tequeAit<ahi'ong.*i^l#aiisto^,:/'lilt^ 



scheme. Wittotttit« it will be difficult to fitid i^ur*- 
chuse^s dLnd vkliip for the works. 

That one iittle concession will alter the state pf 
things amaaingly, raise the val ue of the property, 
and induce capitalists to invest their money. The 
purchasers will, of course^ have. the option of conti^ * 
♦ uUing the old works or abandon Ing^them for cheaper 

: t&eans of irrigation. In their hliids, the working 
expenses will be wonderfully reduced. The Gov- 
^ ‘ is always at a disadvantage when it un- 

dertakes business of this kind. It is best left to 
private enterprize. 

The net results of the sales be shown as follows:- — 
Rx. 4 394,375 has been sunk on the irrigation works of 
Madras and Rx. 390,222 of land revenue is annually written 
toff as being due to irrigation. The annual working expenses 
are Rx. 375,613, while the revenue of the works is only 
Rx. 31,878. The present net revenue of land and 'irri- 
gation works together is only Rx. 390,222“(Rx. 375,6I3— 
Rx. 31,875)— Rx. 46,487. 

Now, by selling off, in the manner recommended above, an 
annual permanent revenue of Rx. 390,222 less 30 per cent=« 
Rx. 273,155 is secured for the land alone. * There" is every like- 
lihood, besides, of recovering a decent portion of the four 
millions sterling sunk upon the irrigation worlds. 

Tlie same course may be advantageously followed in regard 
to other irrigation works to which any land revenue is tacked 
4n the accounts. They will find ready purchasers. But it will 
not be so easy to sell irrigation works alonei According to 
our premises, they must be unprofitable, that is, they are worked 
at a loss. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
what was unprofitable in the hands of the Government would 
Continue to be so in the hands of a private company or firm. 
JL have little doubt most of the whrJ|^ purchasers ; but 

the competition will be neces^rily restricted to persons posi^ss- 
ing "engineering skill or an enterprising spirit. This is likely 
to exercise r sinister influence npon the price. The unprofit-, 
able works must, however, be got rid of at any cost. A sfna|l 
remnant of such works will probably find no purchasiers;^ rih 
regard to tliem I should say, sell what is j^leable in 
.-■'abandon the rest. '■.; 

: In regard .to the irrigation works generally, tny suggestions 
spay ‘ be summed etp in the words Hamlet^s advice to his 
;;®oUtcr.. 

^VOb, thrim mvay 

Uve the purer • - * 





Fnstoj: tit*i ‘irrigatJoa, works, jt is a relief to tUim to the raiN 
ways. ^ hey are the real preventives of famine and reail repro- 
dn^W! public vvofks. The following table, compiled from the , 
l^ihance and Revenue Accounts of. the Government of India 
■ for thn year;l8S&-87, shows the gross earnings, working expenses, 
net earnings and,f>ercent%e» on capital outlay of the several 
working lines of railway in India ^ 
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I 

Names of Railways, 

- 

Gross 

earnings- 

3 

Working 

expenses. 

4 

Net 

earnings. 

•5 . 

Percentage 
on capital 
outlay. 

Gumanieed Railways, 

Rx 

Rx 

Rx 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

1.34.1, 

562.972 

780,64 


Railway ... 

g’’? 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 

3.971.63! 

>,857,344 

2,114.30^ 

289,65; 

8-58 

Madras Railway 

794.26.1 

504,611 

2<79 

Oudh and Kohilkund Railway 

658. 7S7 

362,26;, 

296,52.] 

3-28 

South Indian Railways 

512,196 

346, 2c6 

165,990 

306 

State Kaihvavs, 




• 

India General. 



3,167,885 


East Indian 

4,707,202 

<- 539 . 3'9 

9*68 

Kajpntana-Malwa system, including 

1,688,259 

836. 49S 

851,761 


Rewari-Ferozepore and llolkar ... 

7*29 

Sindia 

39. ' 8.3 

19 . 47 '' 

10,7 M 

2*14 

Bhopal 

36^5 

2 > 55 ^ 

949 

•72 

Cmtrat Provinces, 
Nagpur-Chattisghur 

131,760 

8 o. 37(,' 

5 *‘ 39 o 

• 

4-34 

Wardali Coal 

74-742 

59,627 

> 5 , >15 

2 'uS 

XJ maria Colliery 

6*873 

8,149 

- >.276 

— 217 

Burma, 

291,663 


118,413 


Burma State Railway 

> 73 .* 5 o 

4**3 

Assam, 

Jorhat 

3 » 9 n 

t 

5 . 37 f' 

- 1,465 

- 2*30 

Chera-Companygunge ... 

226 

2,36 j 

- 2.»35 

- 3*33 

Bengal, 

Eastern Bengal 

*537,136 

326.752 

210,384 

4*24 

Kaunia-Dhurla and Mogulhat 

M -543 

11,229 

3 . 3*4 

3*43 

Nalhaii 

8,654 

6,7*1 1 

*.943 

565 

Northern Bengal ... 

262,401 

1,41,174 

121,227 

4*«>7 

Tirhoot, including Mozufferpore, 


98,583 

6 i, 33 ^i 


Hajeepore Section ... 

159 ’ 921 

3*95 

Patna>Gya 

53^642 

27,^98 

25.747 

6*07 

Dacca 

27.997 

28,699 

— 70: 

— *n 

Central Bengal 

34,575 

43735 * 

- 8,776 

- -98 

North- Western Provinces Oudk. 

Ghazipur-Dildarnagar 

4*73!' 

2.461 

2,277 

3*23 

Cawnpur-Achneyra 

130,092 

80.728 

49.364 

4*26 

Bareilly-Philibhit 

10,126 

7.675 

*.4S' 

1*62 

Indian Midland 

9.2 M 

8.199 

>.035 

*04 

Lucknow-Sitapur Kheri 

1,656 

1,207 

449 

•*4 

Punjab, ^ 


1,316,886 

>.056,359 

369 

North-Western 

2.373, *45 

Amritsai-Fathankot ... 

7.3*0 

—2,218 

9,538 

•170 

Bombay, 

*3,376 


23-376 

1*69 

Dhond and Manmar ... 


Southern Mahratta (subsidized) ... 

182,317 

125.103 

S7.*i4 

1*01 

Madras, 



>7.363 


Mysore 

37.4o> 

20,038 

3*04 ^ 

'I'otal 

18,106,213 

8,604,850 

9.501,363 



-^1 
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It a^Dpears from the above .figures that with the exception 
of five small railways recently opened, all the lines are paying, 
and that the net earnings in the year 1886-87, after allowing 
for the deficits of the five lines worked at a loss, is Rx. 9,501,363. 
The net earnings do not now come up to quite 4 per cent, of the 
total capital outlay. But there is every likelihood of this 
result being soon attained, anB of the railways becoming an 
important source of revenue at no distant date. So far the 
railways have been a great success and seem to have a great 
future before them in a financial point of view. But we must 
always bear in mind that it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. Besides the working lines shown in the table, 

^ the Government has on its hands the following State Railways 
under construction : — 

1. Bilaspiir-Etnw.'ili. 

2. hilaspur-Nagpur. 

3. Ranaj;hat Bhagwangolah. 

4. A.ssam-Hehar. 

5. Sind Sagur. 

6. Soulhern Maharatta 

7. Vizagapatam Raipur, 

8. Cuddapah-NcUote. 

9. Beilaiy-Kistna. 

I should say, when the Government has completed these 
lines, it will have done enough for the country. It ought then 
to leave to private enterprise the tasR of opening up the un- 
opened country. Excepting such strategic railways as may be 
necessary for the defence of the country, the Government ought 
not to undertake any new State Railways*. I understand some 
of the above lines under construction have been made over 
iinder*guarantces to private companies. But it seems to me 
there is little difference betweeft'constructing a State line and 
guaranteeing a line made over to a private company. In both 
cases, the risk of loss fells upetn the Government, It may, 
under special circumstances, grant concessions in the matter of 
land or in other ways. But beyond this, it ought not to go and 
incur obligations except such as are absolutely indispensably 

Par/ VI, — Certain objections to a permanent settlement 
. of Land Rezfenue considered. 

With reference to Part II of the scries, an eminent authority 
on Finance has been pleased to offer the following remarlcs for 
my consideration : — 

^ The establishment of a permanent settlement would 

* not effect any considerable aaving in the cost of 

..collectipn. 

, 2i~If a ipertnanent settlemch^^^ to the ryo^ ; 

the lyots Behar so bi^ly 
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The first remark, 1 take it, is not an expression of tlie deli- 
berate opinion of the eminent Financier but the simple suggestion 
of a doubt whether a permanent settlement would enable the 
Government to effect any considerable saving in the cost of 
collection* In Part II the saving was calculated at Rx. 1,050,000 
for the four Provinces of Madras, Bombay, the North-Western 
Provinces and Punjab, but the process of calculation was not 
fully shown as it ought to have been. The following table, 
compiled from the F'inance and Revenue Accounts of 1886-87, 
shows the gross land-revenue, cost of collection, and its per- 
centage in each Province : — 


Name of Province. 

Gross land- 
revenue. 

Cost of 
collection. 

Percentage 
of cost of 
collection. 


Bx. 

Rx. 


1. India General 

112,3^1 

56,817 

50‘S 

2. Central Provinces ... 

6*5,674 

137,064 

22 

3, Burmah ... 

1,481,163 

• 244,140 

|6*S 

4. Assam ... 

430,642 

95.^69 

22 

5. Bengal ... 

* 3.877,485 

352.14* 

9 

6. North-Western ) 

Provinces and > 

oudh • : 

5,762.997 

795,068 

Iy6 

7. Punjab ... 

2,104,210 

332.456 

15*7 ' 

8. Madras ... 

4.*4'SS,902 

776.316 

171 

9. Bombay and Sindh ... 

4^202,269 

''673.575 

16 

Total ... 


3.462.747 

*5 


Bengal, though known as a permanently-settled Province, has 
large tracts under temporary settlement, the territory of 
Orissa, the Hifl Tracts of Chittagong, and Khas Mahals in every 
district. The cost of collection in Bengal is about 9 per cent 
In the temporary settlement Provinces the percentage of collec- 
tion charges is much higher. Their conditions are not materi- 
ally different from that of Bengal, except in the one important; 
particular of land settlement. In Bengal the Government has 
simply to collect the revenue. In the other Provinces it has 
to settle the rent and to collect it, As shown in Part 11 , the 
ryots are harassed m endless circle of settleAient operations j 
re-assessment IWi^ing upon revision and revision upon 
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re-assessment. But this cannot be done without expenditure of 
mone/ and maintaining a large establishment of settlement and 
revenue officers wholly unnecessary in a permanently settled 
province. The difference in the percentage of collection 
charges is fairly attributable to this circumstance, and it may 
fairly be assumed that if the land settlement be made perma- 
nent in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Madras 
and Bombay, the collection charges will be reduced to about 
9 per cent as in Bengal. The saving may be calculated as 
follows : — 


Name of Province. 

GiO>s land 
rrvenue in 
1886-87. 

Cost of col- 
lection in 
1S86-87. 

Collection 
charges ut 9 
per cent, of 
gross land 
revenue. 

.Saving likely 
to be effected 
by a perma- 
nent settle- 
ment. 


Kx. 

Kx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

The North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh 

S!7<52,997 

795 668 

518,669 

*76,399 

Puiijlab 

2,104,210 

33*456 

>99.383 

>33,073 

Madias 

4 j 45S,902 

776,316 

401,301 

375,01s 

Uonibay and Sindh 

4,202,269 

673.37s 

378,204 

*95.>7> 


16,528,356 

2,577,215 

>497.557 

>,079,658 


It appears, therefore, that the saving will be Rx. 1,079,658 or 
upwards of ten and half millions of rupees. This may or may not 
be considered a ** considerable saving” ’but it seems to be con- 
siderable enough to cover the estimated loss of increased 
revenue from periodical revisions of rent-rates as shown in 
Part II. 

In estimating the saving likely to be effected by a permanent 
settlement, it has been assumed in this Part, that the normal 
cost of collection in a permanent settlement Province is 9 per 
cent as in Bengal. In Part II the rule of proportion has been 
largely resorted to, in the absence of exact data, for the purpose 
of estimating the increment of revenue due to the increase of 
rent-r^tes. It may be my estimates are sanguine. I do not 
myself think the Government may safely act upon them, ISfdr 
do I wish that this article should be regarded as anythihg 
more than an outline of a scheme which might; he^^^ W 
with important results. I do not recommend tha^ 
settlement be made at a sacrifice^ dr withj 
Icnowledge its finaiidal consequences* C 
^ ^cdmincnd that accurate data 
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correct estimates framed upon the lines indicated in Part II, 
and in this Part, of • • 

1 — The saving likely to be effected by a permanent settle- 

ment in each of the four provinces mentioned above ; 
and of 

2 — The future increase of revenue from periodical 

enhancement of rent-rates and of its present value 
at 4 per cent. interesUcalculated for each province. 
Assuming correct estimates framed as above, let— 

denote the capitalized value of the estimated saving, • 

P the present value of the estimated future increase of 
revenue for the province, 
jR the total revenue of the province, 

and 

r the revenue of an estate or ryotwar holding. 

Now a permanent settlement is nothing more or less than 
a relinquishment of the right to periodically revise the rent- 
rates. The full price of redemption would be P for the pntire 

province, or P— for an estate or holding. If the proprietors 

were to pay this full value, the Government would not only 
have a full equivalent in money for parting with its right of 
periodical assessment and harassment, but have, besides, the 
capitalised value of the saving in collection charges. This 
would iiardly be fair, and certainly not liberal to the proprietors. 
In one sense, the saving would be the direct result of the re- 
demption by them of the right of the Government to raise the 
rent-rates from time to time. Under the circumstances, tlicre 
should be an equitable division of the saving between them. 
The Government should take one-half and grant the other half 
as a concession to the proprietors. This would reduce the price 

of redemption to P — ^ for tlie entire province, 

and 

P — estate or holding. 

This result is not materially different from that arrived at 
by a different process of calculation in Part II, if the 
estimates are correct But it is better to show the result thus 
in an indisputable form, leaving the estimates to be fram«d by 
the Government, than to frame calculations on estimates which 
may prove sanguine or incorrect. All controversy upon the 
point, whether the saving in the collection charges would be 
considerable or not, is thus avoided. 

I think the Government would consult its best interests and 
do a graceful act of sound policy, if it offered a permanent 
settlement at the above price in the four provinces. The 
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proprietors of those provinces would equally consult their best 
interests if they thankfully accepted the offer, or anticipated 
it by petitioning the Government for a permanent settlement 
at a fair and reasonable price. This is no novel or original 
idea. Permanent tenures at fixed rents are common in the 
Province of Bengal where the zamindars find it their interest 
to create such tenures for a money equivalent of the estimated 
future increase of rent and add to their net income the saving 
irr the collection charges. All large estates are more or less 
unwieldy. A permanent putni settlement seems to be the only 
^proper arrangement in regard to such estates, and one which 
lias well stood the test of time. If this be true of large estates, 
it must a fortiori be true of State landlordism over provinces. I 
use the phrase as synon5*mous with the system of temporary 
settlements under which the Government periodically revises 
or assesses the rents of ryots. Its evils and disadvantages may 
be gummed up as follows ; — 

1, — The system of temporary settlements is essentially a 

dog-in-the-manger policy. It prevents the ryot 
from making the fullest use of the land. He can 
have little heart to improve the land or crops, when 
such improvement may lead to an enhancement of 
his rent. Let the incubus of temporary settlement 
be removed. Let the ryot know that the Settlement 
Officer will not favour him any more with his visits. 
You will see how the land, the crops and everything 
about him will wonderfully and rapidly improve. 

2. — All settlement operations, whether for revision of rent. 

or re-assessment, are productive of great harassment, 
trouble and expense to the ryots, independently 
of any enhancement of rent, which in these days 
is scanty and casual. There is, in fact, more harass- 
ment than assessment and a plentiful levy of black- 
mail. Supplies must be found for the settlement 
camp and all the underlings, and payments do not 
always reach the proper hands. A permanent settle- 
ment, will put an end to these periodical visits of 
Settlement Officers. • 

J.-^The system of temporary settlements keeps the ryots 
in a stale of perennial discontent. This feeling is 
never allowed to die out, but carefully renewed from 
time to time by the visits of the Settlement 
It has been shown in Part II that the Governine^^^ 
being a foreign Govern meat, must notex|)^ 
sentimental loyalty from the people of 
grievance-mpnger and poljtiearagiiatoi^^^^^ a^ 
spreading discontent far and 
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6igns of the titnest the Goyerniuent should remove 
' any cause of discontent among the agricullural 

population, which is, in fact, the people of India. 

4. — On the occurrence of a famine, the GovernTnent has 

not only to feed the starving population, but to 
remit the rents of the ryots. In a permanent settle- 
ment province no remission of rent or revenue is 
necessary. In a temporarily-settled province such 
remission adds largely to the famine expenditure. 

5. — In a temporarily-settled province, realization of rent 

or revenue can never be so satisfactory as in a 
permaneiitlj^-settled province. I am not, however, 
in possession of any statistics showing the percentage 
of arrears in the four provinces. But I am sure 
it must be much larger than in Bengal. Now a 
permanent settlement will greatly raise the value of 
the estates and holdings. The payment of rent will 
consequently become more easy and punctual. 
There will be contributions to the Exchequer in 
various other ways and shapes : (See Part II and 
Part III), such as : — 

1. — An income-tax. , 

2. — A stamp duty on the transfer of an estate or 

holding whether by sale, gift, mortgage 
or lease at one per cent upon the capital 
value, 

3. — A succession tax in court-fee stamps upon 

the grant of probate, letters of adminis- 
tration, &c. 

In other words, if tlic Government make estates nriore 
valuable by granting.a permanent settlement, it will, 
in various ways, participate in the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the rise in the value of such estates. 

I must now proceed to consider tljc second objection to a 
permanent settlement, which is as follows : — 

“ If a permanent settlement is so favourable to the ryot, why 
are the ryots of Behar so badly off ? ” 

The objection assumes a great deal more than I can fairly 
allow. The ryots of Behar are, no doubt, badly oflf relatively 
to the ryots of Bengal. But it will be a mistake to 
assume that they are worse off, as a whole, than the ryots -of 
the North-Western Provinces, the Deccan or Madras. Ther« 
are in Behar Giisashia ryots^ G ora ryots and other descriptions 
of ryots entitled to hold at fixed rates. Their holdings sell at 
frbin one hundred to five hundred rupees a bigha. Where will 
you find the like of such in any of the temporary settleinent 
provinces ? At the same time it cannot be denied 
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Behaf ryots as a body are not so isell off as they might be, and 
certainly badly off relatively to the Bengal ryots. The can^ 
of this difference in their respective conditions, although under < 
the same permanent settlement, are chiefly two— , 

1. — The system of Bhaoli or produce rents which prevails in 

Behar. About half a century ago, when agricultural ' 
produce was cheap and money dear, this was. 
perhaps, a convenient arrangement for the ryot. 
But tlic price of produce has trebled and quadrupled 
since. The result is that the Bhaoli rent is now 
three or four times higher than the money rent, and 
presses hard upon the ryot, 

2. — Over-popiilation and the absence or paucity of manu> 

facturing industries in Behar. Mr. MacDonnell, in his 
Memorandum on the Food Supply of Behar and 
Bengal, published in the Statistical Reporter, Vol, I, 
page 203, says, — “ The Patna Commissionership, 
with an area one-fourth less, but with a population 
three and one-third times denser than that of Ireland, 
and 20 per cent denser than that of Belgium, the 
most populous country in Europe, is divided by 
the Ganges into two not very unequal portions. 

, . . , * . Generally speaking, it is an agri- 

cultural region ; but if regard be had to the North 
Gangetic portion aloiv^, it may be said that manu- 
facturing industries are altogether unknown. . . 

, . . It may broadly be said that all the people 
north of the river, and the great majority of people 
south of it, live as best they may on the produce of 
the soil. It may further be stated generally of the 
Commissionership, Jjut absolutely of the north of the 
Ganges, that it is barren of mineral wealth.” 

It would seem, then, that the permanent settlement is not 
answerable for the state of things in Behar. 

The miserable condition of the ryots is owing to the 
existence of economic conditions in that province which would 
make its people miserable under any form of land settlement. 
The reference to the Behar ryots does not seem to have any 
relevancy to Madras, Bombay or the PunjalJ; In those fJttee 
provinces the present settlements are temporary 
permanent settlement, if made at all, will be made with 
ryots or peasant proprietors. There is no reaabnafale-g^ftn pd 
for apprehending that, they will become miserable d 
permaneh^settlemcnt, whkh will flx their rents 
and; greatly '■ -raise., the : .value of ,their holdln^..> 
setttein!^:.:; w^li.: noxdedbtj.; derive ,■ 
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the ryots will be able to bear this bereavement manfully. In 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, where the system of 
temporary zamindary settlement is in force, a permanent settle- 
ment will have to be made with the zamindars. In regard to this 
province it is a matter for consideration whether anything should 
be done to safe-guard the ryot against the zamindar. A 
permanent settlement of land revenue will not affect the law 
which now regulates the relation between them. The Govern- 
ment may, if it deems necessary, strengthen the position of the 
ryot and enact additional safe-guards for his protection as has 
lately been done in Bengal. ^ 

There is one important point in connection with permanent 
settlements which I have not yet considered, but which I must, 
not leave unconsidered. It is this. What should be done with 
waste lands lying within the ambit of estates ? A moderate 
quantity of waste land lying within an estate, and not exceed- 
ing 25 per cent, of the total area, should go with the .estate 
for obvious reasons. Land which is now under cultivation may 
become waste a few years hence. But under a permanent 
settlement there can be no abatement of revenue upon this 
ground. Hence a moderate margin of waste land ought to be 
allowed, as is allowed in Bengal in the permanent settlements 
of chur lands. If the quantity of waste land be large, then, 
after allowing a reasonable margin to the proprietor, a price 
should be fixed upon the residue as for the sale in fee simple of 
waste land, and this price added to the bonus for the redemp- 
tion of the right of periodical assessment. In tracts where 
cultiv’’ation is sparse, and there is a pre-pondcrance of jungle, the 
Government should postpone a permanent settlement until the 
land is fairly cleared. There are such unsettled tracts in the 
Province of Bengal. 


Par/ VII, — Concluding Observations, 


I have shown how the revenue, under each of the five heads 
treated of in llic preceding Parts of this series, may be 
improved and sundry abu.ses connected therewith removed. 
The suggested improvements may be summed up as follows 


I. The Income tax, by correcting certain mistakes 

in the framing of the Act, ... ... 281,165 

II. The Land revenue, by making permanent 
settlements in the North-Western Provinces, 
the Punjab, Madras and Bombay, which will 
enable the Government to save in the collec- 
tion charges ... 1,050,000 




Carried over Rx. 


i,33«,i6s 


••• 
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Brought^ forward Rx. ... 
And also to obtaiu Rx. 7,500,000 as bonus, 
which at 4 per cent will give an annual 
income of ... 

Ill The Stamp revenue, by abolishing the original 
side of the several High Courts, which will 
lessen the expenditure on the Civil Courts 
and increase the sale of court fee stamps, 
about ... y* ••• 

IV. The Customs revenue, by imposing a low duty 
of 2^ per cent, ad-valorem upon imports 

^1.314,353 0* 


1,331,165 


300,006 


200,000 

1,752,470 


Total Rx 3,583,63; 

Besides this, the disposal of the unprofitable irrigation 
, works, as recommended in Part V, will effect a considerahie 
savin" whicli I have no means of estimating, I cannot 
presume to hope that all my suggestions will be adopted. But 
I may certainly hope that they will be duly and fully taken 
into rf:on.sid era tion . 

There is one danger, which the Government should carefully 
guard against. It ought never, for the sake of obtaining 
popularity, to yield to the weakness of abolishing any of the 
existing taxes, or making any substantial reduction in them. 
The repeal of the income-tax and reduction of the import 
duties during the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, and the repeal 
of the impWt duties and reduction of the salt-tax during 
that of Lord Ripon, are, it is humbty submitted, instances of such 
weakness. The income-tax has been re-imposed and the salt-tax 
raised to a uniform rate throughout India. It now only remains 
to re-imposc the import duties, and thereby to put the finances on 
a sQpure and satisfactory footing. Even if there be a consider- 
able surplus, it need not embarrass our financiers. Let it be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the Public Debt, The revenue from 
every one of our principal taxes is slowly and continuously in- 
creasing every year, without ^any increase in the rate of duty. 
The rate is not susceptible of further increase in most of the 
taxes. The only taxes, of which rates may be considerably in- 
creased in a time of emergency, are the income-tax and 
Customs duties. This principle ought to be well understood 
between the Government and the people of India, that it must 
not impose any new taxes, excepting a duty upon imports 
which must be restored, and that it must not raise the rates of the 
existing taxes, except those of the income-taj!: and Customs 
duties in a time of need. An understanding of this kind seems 
to be urgently necessary in order to remove misapprehensions 
and promote a good understanding between the Gpvehiment 
and the people. If a i^presentative. fOTm of Goverainent 
hereafter iftlTodu(»d, there will greater ne^; fot' clearly 
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enunciating this principle of# taxation. In a representative 
Government, the majority will try to shift the burden of 
taxation as much as possible from themselves and their con- 
stituents to the minority, or in other words, they will try to 
favor one class at the expense of another in the matter of 
taxation. The only safeguard against this is to strictly 
define its limits as above and thus to curtail their power for 
mischief by allowing them little or no latitude in the matter 
of taxation. 

It has been shown in Part IV that our wealth has largely 
increased under British rule and is increasing every year 
by about twelve millions sterling. The natural consequences 
of this increase of wealth arc that the wages of labor and 
the price of the staple articles of food have largely increased. 
In the language of Political Economy, money having become 
haore abundant, its value or purchasing power has declined in pro- 
portion. Now let us consider what the effect of this accession 
of wealth has been upon the condition of the people of India. 
The cultivating ryots ought to be well off, and arc certainly 
well off in Bengal and several other provinces, in consequence 
of the great rise in the price of agricultural produce of all 
kinds. The ryots in parts of Behar, the North-Western 
Provinces and the Deccan are not so prosf)erous. But this is 
owing to counteracting causes which prevent them from fully 
profiting by the rise in the va^ue of produce. Laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, and menial servants are well off ; their wages 
have generally doubled and trebled during the last 40 years, and 
even quadrupled in places. But there is one exception, the weav- 
ing industr)^ which has greatly declined. E.xcliiding the skilful 
artizans of Dacca, Santipur and Chandernagore, who are ablf: to 
hold their own against the competition of Manchester, the weavers 
as a class are badly off Large numbers of them have betaken 
themselves to other occupations. The few who still cling to the 
calling of their ancestors find ""it difficult to earn a livelihood. 
Let them take comfort. Their wrong.s will be amply avenged 
by our cotton mills, which are destined at no very distant date 
to oust Manchester from the markets of Asia. 

Our traders and shopkeepers have a fine time of it by reason 
of the great expansion of trade and the general growth of 
artificial wants and a taste for luxuries formerly unkntiwn in 
India. Professional men were, till recently, reaping a rich 
harvest and making hay in bright sun.shine. But of late 
there has been a glut in all the profession.s, especially in 
tiiei profe.ssion of law. The middle class bhadra lok (gentry), 
Mthough more wealthy than formerly, are as a class worse off rela- 
tiyely to the other sections of tire population. All kalampesfiar or 
iiterate men from the ^ver classes, who have made a little 
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are freely admitted into its rank^ But once a family becomes 
bhadra lok^ its members, however reduced in circumstances, will 
never think of returning to the more humble occupation of their 
remote ancestors. They will live by their wits, sponge on their re- 
latives or friends, beg, cheat, steal or forge. But they will never 
condescend to do any honest manual or menial work. A few 
years ago shopkeeping was considered low. But more enlightened 
notions now prevail. Shopkeeping is now about the lowest occu- 
pation which a bhadra lok will follow. The genus middle-class 
gentry may be classified as follows : — 

• I. Gentry of independent means. Those who have landed 
properties, or investments in funds, or both, sufficient 
for their support 

IL Gentry of semi-independent means. Those who have 
some landed properties or investments in funds, but 
not sufficient for their support, and betake them 

, selves to service or to a trade or profession. 

III. Gentry in service and chiefly dependent upon it for 
their livelihood. This is by far the most numerous 
class, comprising all ministerial officers, amlas and 
clerks in Government offices, mercantile houses 
and zaujindari establishments, and judicial and 
executive officers in the uncovenanted service of 
the Government. 

IV. Gentry in the professions from which they earn their 
livelihood, excepting those who have attained 
high eminence, who should be classed as upper- 
class gentry. 

V. Gentry "in trade, shopkeeping or other business, and 
* not possessing any other means of livelihood. 

' VI. Gentry who live by«their wits and have no ostensible 
means of livelihood. These gentlemen swarm in 
towns and about, courts, places of large resort arid 
everywhere there is a chance of anything turning 
up. 

Of the above classes, it may be mentioned that persons 
in classes III, IV, and V, when they have made money, enter 
class I or class II. There is a great deal of^money-lendirig in 
all Ihe classes. The savings are either invested in land 
funds, or lent out at interest. Money-lenders, as a rule, cannot 
help being land-holders, although they may not wiah to inv 
in land. It frequently happei^ that the^ only means ^ re- ;? 
coveting the debt is by foreclosing or selling out the debtor*- ^ 
The irwome of the middle class gent^ has not 
saixic proportion as the value of the necessaries- : b^ 

' artificial -.:wafits ;;-liave,y,rin -'the .t^er 
-,-A‘ - 
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five persons, could live and keef) a servant upon Rs. 240 a j^ear. 
Now a similar family cannot live with equal comfort under 
Rs. 500. It is more difficult to fix the maximum income of this 
class or to draw the line where the middle class ends and the 
upper class begins. Thirty years ago, a family which had Rs. 5,000 
or more a year was considered wealthy. But now a family 
which has less than Rs. 10,000 a year could scarcely be con- 
sidered so. We may take it, therefore, that the income of the 
middle class gentry ranges from Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000. 

The upper class gentry, those whose incomes exceed Rs. I0,000 
a year, include, by the nature of our classification, the most , 
successful men in the public service, in the professions or in trade 
and commerce, all large land-holders, fund-holders and owners 
of house property in towns. But in this poor country the 
number^of the upper class gentry is sadly small. 

' According to the income-tax returns, there were only 6,929 
persons who had incomes exceeding Rs. 10,000 and of whpin 
3,350 (or nearly one-half) were Government servants.* The 
income-tax returns do not include the profits of agricul- 
tural land which is ninety-nine per cent, of rentable land 
in India. The number of land-holders whose income is 
Rs, 10,000 and upwards, is not likely to Qxcecd that of Eng- 
lishmen and other foreigners who have the same income in 
the Government service or mercantile line or in the profes- 
sions. We may estimate, therefore, the number of the upper 
class gentry at 6,900 or about 7,000 in round figures. So that 
we have not even an upper ten thousand in all India. But the 
number is increasing every year and is expected to reach ten 
thousand in a few years. In the present state of native society, 
the uses of the upper class gentry arc great and manifold. 
They support at least ten times thdr number of middle class 
gentry as relatives, dependents and amlas, and a still larger 
number of menial servants, artfeans and labourers, besides 
contributing largely to the support of the various industries, 
trades and professions and of the destitute poor. 

The increase of wealth has, oddly enough, made the people less 
hospitable and less charitable. In the old days of rude and cheap 
plenty, there was mere hospitality and more charity. Atit-sfuba 
(feeding all way-farers who come to the house) and alms-giring 
were regarded as religious duties and practised as such by 
all well-to-do families of the middle and upper classes. It 
is not so cheap or easy now to practice atit-sheba which has 
been generally abandoned in towns, and exists in the country 
only in .opulent families. Alms-giving has also greatly 
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decline^. It seems that orthodox Hindus are more charitable 
than those who have received an English education. The latter, 
as a class, are not much inclined to alms-giving and have or pre- 
tend to have a notion that it promotes idleness. Laying this 
“ flattering unction ” to their soul, they will not give any thing to 
any body. It is doubtful whether this English notion will hold 
good in India, where there are no work-houses or poor rates, and 
where the destitute poor depend entirely upon private and 
spofitoneous charity for their subsistence. 

There is a great deal of misapprehension among my country- 
men regarding the revenue and expenditure of the Government 
of ^ndia. The preparation of a clear and easily intelligible 
account and its wide circulation will do more to dispel such 
•misapprehension than volumes of el^orate explanation. The 
account should be simple and unincumbered with extraneous 
matters such as District Local Funds (Road-cess) and their ex- 
penditure. (See Part II.) I have prepared an account from the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the year iSSf-S/, from 
which I have eliminated the extraneous items and with which 
I shall conclude this Part and the series. 




§6 t/cikStov IN iNlJi;A : 

■i 

•No. I. 


Account of Net Revenue in 1886-87. 


Heads of Revenue. 

Gross Re- 
ceipts. 

• 

Deduct collec- 
tion charges, 
refunds, draw- 
backs, assign- 
ments and com- 
pensations. 

Deduct ex- 
penditure 
in Eng* 
land. 

Net 

Revenue, 


Rx 1 

Rx 1 

Rx 

Rx 

Land Revenue 

23,055,724 

4450.048 

1.505 

18,604,171 

Opium 

iii 942,976 

2,726,580 
(including cost 
of prvductioD.) 

2 , 55 * 

6,213.845^ 

Salt 

1 

6,657,644 

9*6,523 
(including coiu- 
1 pensalion and 
j cost of pro- 
duction.) j 

10 

5 . 74 *,*** 

Stamp 

3 , 75 i,zSo 

13*. 1*4 

61,194 

3.558,972 

Excise 

4.375 . '74 

>55.252 

222 

4 , 2 i 9 , 7 o(r 

Public works cess and other 
public cesses* 

I, <28,751 

• 

19,000 


1,009,751 

Customs 

1,246,293 

163.936 



*,082,357 

Assessed taxes (income-tax) .. 

*j 354*735 

77.«5 



*,277.5*0 

Forest 

17*03,970 

717,912 

3.352 

382,706 

Registration 

299,059 

• 

185,967 


113,09* 

Tributes from Native States ... 

695.4 s 

— —r - % 

94,805 


600,610 

Total Us. 

52,511,021 

9,638.362 

68,834 

*2, 803, 82 5 


* This head of revenue, termed “ Provincial Rates " in the Government accounts^ 
included “ DistricuLocal Funds, which has been elimiuaied. 
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No. ir. 

Account of Net Expenditure in 1886 - 87 . 


Hefda of Expenditure. 

Expendi- 
ture ill In- 
dia- 

Expendi- 
ture in 
England. 

Total Ex- 
peediture. 

Deduct Re- 
ceipts and 
Credits. 

Net Expea- 
diture. 

Interest on debt other than that 
charged to Kailways and Irri- 

71^,495 

3.S73.9 8 




gatioii works .. 

4.3»*>.4e3 

670,548 

3,6398-5 

Post Office 

1, 1^9, tao 

161,17a 
*33,8 ■'4 

».3S«.99a 

»f*54..3vi7 

*95.985 

Telegraph • • 

500,660 

7.4 464 

692,747 

at 717 

M«t 


9,ao' 

8j,506 

18^,428 

99,92* 

Salaries and expenses ef Civil 
Departments, 






<?enerBl administration 

1,392,269 

341,606 

1,733,875 

.. .. 

1,733,875 

*,809,257 

IjOw and Ju«cioe •*. 

3i.^y4t$®3 

1,4*8 

3.396,453 

■ 87. 196 

Police ••• 

3.285,097 

3171*85 

3,285,097 

3 *5 853 

a,962*34 

Marine 

530 9:3 

8 8 124 

300,029 

648,095 

Education 

1.304,73a 

605 

i,3*>'?..337 

*08.395 

1,096 942 

Ecclesiastical 

158,^76 

4*3 

1.8,989 

158.983 

Medical 

746,8^0 

9*^8 

756,* 85 

64,611 

692.074 

Political ... 

7‘3 773 

4**041 

754,814 

754,8 » 4 

Scientific and other Departments 

43»f>50 

27,992 

454, *42 

85,564 

373.578 

Total 

H»9i8i340 

740, *76 

12,698 ^6 

1,461,658 

11,336,8,4 

Miscellaneous Civil charges, 

Pofiti''al pensions .. 

Pensions and furlough and ab- 
sentee allowances 

622.SM 

25 164 

647,^88 

• • •• 

6,7, 6M 

a 

fi94.a70 i 

a,4«6 927 

3»iai.»97 

399*^61 

2,721,536 

Stationery and Printing •• 

4l^.f7» 1 

l26.;4S*j 

564.03c 

9e.8.6 

465 214 

MrsceUaneous «• 

3-^8,312 

4 ,8.0 

37>*ua 

^*.797 

*8.345 

Total 

t,c8o 777 

9,629,88 j 

4, 70*. 057 

848,374 

3.852.783 

Kailvtays^ 




■■ 


Working expenses 

5,219,889 

• * •• 

5,219,889 


•••• 

Interest on debt and surplus pro- 
fits of guaranteed Companies.. 

3.03 51*76 

7,271,620 

10,30 896 

bri 

•• f • 

Miitvcli^neous 

139.64* 

• ... 

*39.64* 

■BBlIiil 


Total 

f39f • •7 

iQylQl 

15,666,427 

*4.477.759 1 

i,i88,dt8 

frrig alien. 




■1 


Working expenses *. 

i,3i6,T4* 


I 316,14a 


• « •• 

Interest ou debt «. 

99*.59» 

• i.Oai 

994 5 12 

IBBlii 

•MOM 

Tout 


i»9** 

2,3>'>.6S4 

1,656 70s j 

653,949 

Construction of Railways, charg- 
ed to Revenue and Famine In- 

383,077 , 


wm 


383077 

surance 





Construction of Irrigation work.s, 
charged to Famine Insurance 

107,979 


■Bi 


107,979 

2i07*,4W 

Buildings and Roads* 

3,68 ^,000 

120,000 

4»904,5a6 

3,8 10,000 

• 7f7,S74 

Arm^ e t. 

14,620,516 

ipiSai*. 4* 

9*5,003 

4,510,039 

Special defence works ... 

123,1*0 

202,516 



325,626 

Total expenditure charged 
agidast revenue 

46,214,920 

*9.759 «3 

65i974,04B 

BI 



^ lliU head Of axpenditare in the Govemment acoounts inctnded repair* of roaita asd olh^ 
eipendtture of the Dieuict Local f and* Accooot, These iteni have Mea elMiaM 
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TAXATION IN INDIA ; CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

The total expenditure in Engird is in account No. 1 Rx. 68,834 
•9 ,» in account No. 11 Rx. 1 9,974*043 


Total Rx. 20.042,877 

which is equal to ^£14.409 949, the loss by exchange being Rx. 5,632,928 
The expenditure shown in account No. 11 is net expenditure chaiged to 
Revenue. The Government borrowed during the year Rx. 10,503,383 and 
expended it as follows : — 

Capital outlay on Railways and Irrigation works ••• Rx. 5,670.484 
Capital charge involved in Redemption of Liabi- 
lities connected with the purchase of the East 
India and the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi 
Railways ... ... ... Rx. 4i9i4i546 


Moiiinv Mohun Roy, 

A retired Pleader of the Calcutta Hip^h Courty 
and cx- Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, 



Art. VIIL— free TRADE RE-EXAMINED. 

I N the controversy regarding^the merits of free-trade, which 
has been revived in England during the last few years 
by the sheer force of circumstances, the orthodox and the 
dissenting political economists have been ranged in opposite 
c^mps — the former on the side of the defence, the latter on 
that of the attack. So far the logical victory has been with 
^the defence ; but neitiier party, it appears to me, has gone to 
"the real root of the matter. The present moment, when a 
break in the clouds that overhang British commerce has been 
followed by a temporary lull in the dispute, is, perhaps, not 
an ui]favourable one for a dispassionate examination of the 
question at issue. 

Along with many others who not very long since regarded 
that question as settled for ever, I have been led by re- 
cent events to re-examine the grounds of my old faith. 
The result is unexpc;ptcd. For, wliile I dissent altogether 
both from the arguments of the attack and from their views 
as to what ought to be done, 1 find myself in agreement with 
tlicm as to the unwisdom of wlKit has been done. While, 
in short, rny re-examination of the question has been con- 
ducted strictly from the standpoint of orthodox political 
economy, I have been reluctantly driven to the conclusion, 
not merely that the policy inaugurated in England in 1846, 
was *based on an imperfect survey of the essential elements 
of the problem under discussioir, but that, when the neglected 
elements come to be taken into account, the decision then 
arrived at must appear to have b^ien an erroneous one. 

1 invite economists to go over the ground with me, in the 
belief that, starting from the same ininciples, we shall arrive 
at similar results. Should my logic prove to be faulty, I shall 
be the first to rejoice ; for it leads to conclusions at which we 
may well stand aghast. ^ 

And^ let me premise that, between the question of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the policy inaugurated by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and that of the desirability of reverting 
to a system of protection, tliere is a wide distinction. There 
are steps which, once taken, cannot be retraced. The c6n- 
^sequences of the repeal of the Corn Laws and the coghate 
mesLsures which followed it, have been such that the conditions 
with which England is now confronted, differ 
tbpse with which she had to deal in 
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system which is posi^le, and may be desirable, for a *popa* 
lation capable of subsisting, or nearly capable of subsisting, 
' on the produce of its own soil, may be not only undesirable, 
but impossible for a population largely dependent on other 
soils than its own for the prime necessaries of life. 

Speaking broadly, the defect which, as it appears to me, 
vitiated the decision of 1846 was", that it was based on a con- 
sideration of the immediate and proximate, to the exclusion 
of the more remote consequences of free-trade. Though 
Cobden and his school would probably have been the last men 
to repudiate the demands of that higher altruism which in- 
cludes within its purview the interests of future generations 
as well as the present, they implicitly assumed that what 
« results in immediate economic gain to the nation is neces- 
sarily for its benefit. Their opponents, too, seem to have been 
content to meet them on this basis, the result being that the 
controversy turned rather upon the question, whether wliat 
was bad for a particular class could be good for the nation at 
large, than on the question how far, in considering what is 
good for the nation at large, the distant, as well as the imme- 
diate future ought to be taken into account. And liere I 
may admit at once that, as long as the* enquiry is restricted 
within these narrow limits, the case for free trade is im- 
pregnable. ^ 

Stated as succinctly as possible, that case is as follows 
If the outturn of a given quantity of labour and capital, 
applied to the manufacture of goods, will purchase on the 
spot more corn from abroad than can be produced at home 
by the same quantity of labour and capital, then it is ad;^an- 
tageous to the nation at large that so much labour and capital 
should be applied to the manufacture of goods, and the out- 
turn exchanged for foreign corn, rather than that it should be 
applied to the production of edtn at home. 

It is useless, in that case, to plead the loss to the native 
agriculturist, for he has his remedy in turning his labour from 
the production of Corn to that of hardware, or piece-goods, 
or whatever else the conditions of the market or his own 
special aptitude# may indicate, or possibly, in transferring it 
to a country where the conditions are more favourable to 
agriculture. Some hardship, it is true, may be entailed upon 
him by the change; but it would be unreasonable io set his 
temporary convenience against the permanent interests of the 
entire nation, Or, to put the matter in another form, the, 
consumer might, with unanswerable reason, object to paying , 
him a perpetual bonus for the purpose of enabling him to 
persist in an uneconomical application of his laboiiri ^,T 
loost that could be ji^Py urged on Ills behalf wthtld M : 1 ^t " 
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If practicable, the nation ought ,to compensate him for the 
teinporaiy loss. But this is a side issue which does not affect 
the merits of the main question. 

Equally unavailing is it to plead, as some protectionists have - 
lately pleaded, the loss to the nation at large arising from the 
sterilisation of labour and capital during the interval between 
their displacement from one form of industry and their 
• transfer to another ; for, white this loss is only temporary, 
the gain of which it is a condition is permanent. 

If the argument holds good for com, it holds equally good 
for every other kind of produce, and for every article of 
nffanufacture that stands in a similar position. 

As a matter of fact, with but a single exception which does 
.not affect the merits of the question, all the beneficial con« 
sequences anticipated by the free-traders in England have . 
actually been realised. The price of corn has greatly fallen, 
and British trade has immensely increased ; and there is no 
room for doubt that these results are largely due to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and subsequent similar measures. It 
is true that the prices of pastoral products have at the same 
time risen to an extent that makes it questionable whether 
the general level of agricultural prices is much lower now 
than it was in the decade 1840-50. But, after all, the true test 
of the economic condition of the population is not prices, 
but the standard of living, or rather the ratio which prices 
bear to earnings; and when we cbtne to apply this test to the 
United Kingdom, we find that the average wages of the 
working man would buy about 20 per cent, more of the 
necessaries of life in 1884 than in 1840, while between 
i85(% and 1884 the consumption of wheat per head of 
population had actually risen from apolbs. to 340 lbs., that 
of meat from y6 lbs. to 105 lbs.* and that of dairy products in a 
still higher ratio. 

If, then, the argument for free-trade is to be successfully 
impugned, it must be by showing, not that it has failed to 
produce the benefits anticipated by its advocates, but (bat it 
has also produced, or is calculated to produce, other consc* 
quences of a character so injurious as to outweigh those benefits. 

Can this be shown ? I think it can, • 

Mr. <k>schen, in his inaugural address two y«irs ago a| 
Aberdeen, insisted strongly on want of intellectualitjr, meaning 
by that terni the temper that leads men to take an int^ectuai ; 
interest in the bread-winning work of lifej aa being the 
by which, next to inferiority ctf linguistic and terbnl^^^^^^^^ a^^^^ 
'ments,; Englishmen / are m^^t, /.severely;^ handteiaj^^ 
intematimial': struggle : for -'existence,'- ^Now. . 

,]^ar6a:^:fo - admit .tha^;'aa'',«®papssiy 
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continental rivals, Englishmen are lamentably deficient Jn the 
quality in question, and while I entertain no doubt that they 
would be greatly benefited, even from an economic point of 
view, by cultivating it, 1 unhesitatingly deny the rank assigned 
to it by Mr. Goschen among the conditions necessary to their 
industrial success. The quality, I apprehend, which, after the 
appropriate technical acquirements, is most needed to place 
Englishmen on a level with their competitors in the industrial 
race, is not intellectuality, but frugality. 

And here, possibly, owing to an ambiguity of language, I 
run some risk of being misunderstood. In the ethics of the 
copy book, frugality occupies a prominent place among the 
minor virtues ; and it may not unnatually be inferred that, 
as Mr. Goschen finds fault with Englishmen for their lack of 
intellectuality, so I do not hold them altogether blameless 
when 1 attribute to them the need of frugality. Let me then 
state at once, as emphatically as possible, that this is very far 
from my intention. What 1 mean by frugality in this connec- 
tion is, the temper ?)r habit which reconciles people to a com- 
paratively low standard of living. There arc, doubtless, 
circumstances under whicli that temper is an advantage to its 
possessors ; but if it is a virUic, it is so only in the sense in 
which a readiness to accept the inevitabl(^ is a virtue. 

So far from furnishing just ground for censure, a comparative- 
ly high standard of living, v^ithin certain limits — as long, that 
IS to say, as it bears a just ratio to income, — connotes a com- 
paratively high standard not only of moral and physical well- 
being, but of philoprogenitive prudence and capacity for 
progress. More than this, it constitutes an invaluable margin 
of insurance against a rainy day. A descent from a h’giicr 
to a lower standard of living is, in short, a descent from a 
higher to a lower slate of actual well-being and prospective 
security, and is thus at once a degradation and a danger. 

Wlien I say that frugality Is the quality which, after the 
appropriate knowledge and skill, is most needed by English- 
men to place tl)em on a level with their competitors in the 
industrial struggle, what I mean is that, if the course of events 
brings the English workman into industrial competition wdth 
the German, or" the Italian, or the Chinese workman, and if 
he possesses no special advantages over these rivfils^n point 
of knowledge, or skill, or material resources, or position, or the 
like, then the prime condition of his holding his own in the 
contest is, that he shall be prepared to accept the same standard 
of living as the German, or the Italian, or the Chinese work- 
man, as the case may be. 

Needs must, when the devil drives; there is no qu&tion 
of virtue or vice, of jpraise or blame, involved. 
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That*the main cause of the increasing difficulty experienced 
by England in, maintaining her place in the front rank of the 
industrial race, is the cheapness of foreign labour ; that this 
cheapness is dependent on a comparatively low standard of 
living, and that free-trade is somehow to blame for the turn 
things have taken, is rapidly dawning on those whom the 
shoe pinches. What is not so generally recognised, if it is at 
all clearly recognised, is that the difficulty is the result of 
the operation of a law which is implicitly involved in the very 
principle of free-trade. 

That law and its corollary may be stated generally as follows: 
The ultimate tendency of free^irade between communities witk 
different standards of living, is to reduce those different standards 
• Ay a common level Assuming a comparatively high standard of 
living to be in itself an advantage, it follows that, as between 
^communities with different standards of living, the gain and the 
loss resulting from the operation of free-trade incline, in the 
long rtjii, to the communities which start with the lowest and 
the highest standards respectively. 

But, though the ultimate tendency of free-trade is thus to 
equalise standards of living throughout the area of competition, 
it does not necessarily follow that the process of equalisation 
will come into play at* once ; for tliere are other conditions 
which may interfere to hold the operation of the law in 
suspense, or to modify its results.. And as long as, owing to 
the interference of any such conditions, the process of equali* 
sation is deferred, the competing community which starts with 
the highest standard of living may be the chief gainer in 
spite of it. 

It oan scarcely be necessary, in a discussion of this kind, to 
prove first principles ; but for ^the sake of clearness, it may 
be desirable to re-state them 

It is universally admitted by economists that, free competi^ 
tion being granted, price is, in the long run. governed by cost 
of production. It is further admitted that, under the same 
condition, the cost of living of the producer is one of the 
elements of the cost of production. And it necessarily follows 
that, where the other elements are equal, and that of living 
varies, the total cost of production will vary In some ratio 
with th^t of living. Where, then, two or more communities 
with different standards of living are brought into free indus* 
trial competition on otherwise equal terms, the comrtiunity 
wdth the lowest standard of living will be able to undersell 
the others. 

By way of illustration, if inustration be necessaiy, 
take tbe case of two steam-engines, of the same |k)Wer but 
of diffeUtot construction^ one of which, for 



of energy produced/ consumes ten pounds of coal p^sr hour, 
while the Other consumes only five pounds. &>th engines 
are capable of doing precisely the same quantum of useful 
work> and if they are applied to the same machinery, the 
outturn in both cases will be identical in kind and quality 
also. Nevertheless, two such engines cannot compete indus-^ 
trially on the same terms. Purchasers will pay no more for 
the work produced by the aid* of that which consumes ten 
pounds of coal per hour, than they will for the work of that 
which consumes five pounds ; and the manufacturer who 
employs the former, unless he enjoys some special advantage 
over his rivals, which covers the extra cost of fuel, will,^in 
ordinary circumstances, have to choose between changing his 
engine and retiring from the contest. 

Now the case of two communities, capable, man for man, 
of the same amount of physical energy, but living up to 
widely different standards, runs, economically, on all fours 
with that of the two classes of engines just referred *to. If 
two such communities are brought into active industrial com- 
petition, and if all the other conditions which govern the cost 
of production are equal, then the community with th? higher 
standard of living will have to choose between seeing itself 
undersold, and so driven out of the fielH, and accommodating 
its standard of living to that of its more frugal rival It can 
avoid this alternative only Jif it possesses such special advan- 
tages over Its rival in other respects as lessen the cost of the 
remaining elements of production, and these only so far as 
the difference covers the extra cost of its higher standard of 
livdng. As long as it possesses such special advantages^ and 
the margin of additional profit due to them is sufficiwit, or 
more than sufficient, to cover the difference between the cost 
of its standard of living and that of its rival, so long will it 
be a gainer by a policy of ^free-trade ; but the moment it 
ceases to occupy this favoured position, it will become a loser 
by such a policy, in so far as a reduction of its standard of 
living will then become a condition of its continuing the 
competition. As long as it continues to retain any portion 
of its former special advantage, it will also retain a corres-^ 
ponding meashre of its previous power of living more ex-* 
pensively than its rival, for it will be under no necSesslty to 
reduce its standard of living further than may suffice to 
equalise the total cost of production to itself and its rival 
respectively. But, should its balance of special advantage 
entirely disappear, its power of living more expensively than 
its rival will disappear at the same time. 

The common level at which the different standards of living 
of the competinf|| communities will be equalisi^^ oiay be 
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tixp^ted to lie somewhere between those of the blithest and 
lowest standards of living with which they start. But tliis 
will not necessarily be the case ; for the level at which equali* 
sation will actually take place, will depend upon the question 
how far the most frugal community may choose to avail itself 
of the opportunity afforded it of raising its standard of living. 

So far, I have advanced only one stage in the proof of 
the law that free-trade tends ultimately to the equalisation of 
different standards of living among the competing communi- 
ties. I have shown that, in the absence of special advantages, 
this is its inevitable tendency, and, having shown this, 1 am 
' in a position to say that, before a community with a compara- 
tively high .standard of living can safely adopt a free-trade 
policy, it is bound to make sure, not merely that it actually 
possesses such a degree of special advantage over its rivals, 
as to ensure it an excess of profit equal, or more than equal, 
to the difference between the cost of its standard of living 
and theirs, but that it can depend upon the permanent con- 
tinuance of such a degree of special advantage. 

Now, as surely as, in the absence of special advantages, the 
ultimate tendency of free industrial competition is to equalise 
standards of living among the competitors, so surely does 
the general course of progress tend to the extinction of special 
advantages. 

An exhaustive enumeration of all the kinds of special ad- 
vantage by which cost of pro'Buction may be lessened, would 
carry me beyond the limits of an article. Suffice it to say 
that they divide themselves, for the most part, into advantages 
of knowledge and skill, advantages of geograpical position, 
advantages of natural resources, advantages of capital, and 
moral and political advantages. I purposely exclude advan- 
tages arising from artificial* material resources, such as ma- 
chinery, shipping and the like, not because they may not be 
very important, but because Eiey clearly depend, in the long , 
run, on the possession of the other kinds enumerated. 

Now, knowledge under the conditions of modern civiU- 
sation, is an open book, in which all who will may read, and 
its possession by one community consequently implies its 
possession, sooner or later, by all communities interested in 
its ‘acquisition. Advantages derived by a community from ' 
superior knowledge are, therefore, in their nature evanescent 

Skilly again, stands in a very similar leedicaraant It 

mainly dependent upon practice, and so far is 

there may be permanent differences of natural aptitude, amoag ' 

evmi cognate races, is possible, but not 

certain mat it wwtld he safe ^ to depend up^ 

: tiietpm 'in '- .indmitfial ;;Competiiioo.. M 
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improbable that there- exist between the foremost naliotisi^ of 
Europe any such permanent natural dififerences at all com- 
parable in importance with the differences actually obtaining 
between their various standards of living. 

We come next to advantages of geographical position. It 
might seem at first sight that these, at all events, were inalien- 
able. But they are largely relative to other conditions, such 
as the sources of materials and labour, on the one hand, or 
to markets, on the other ; and, so far as this is the case, 
though less epliemeral, it may be, in their nature, than the 
classes of advantage just considered, they arc far from being 
absolutely permanent. They are liable to be affected by every 
change in the direction of the great streams of commerce, 
and by every displacement of the chief centres of supply and 
demand. 

History abounds in examples of the rise and disappearance, 
sometimes gradual, sometimes startlingly sudden, of advantages 
of geographical position of the first magnitude. To cite but mie 
instance among many. The communities of the valley of the 
Euphrates, not many centuries since, enjoyed a geograpliical 
position of eminent advantage, owing to the fact that tlie 
main portion of the rich traffic between Asia and Europe 
passed through their midst. But this advantage was swept 
away almost in a night by the results of a simple scientific 
discovery. The invention of the mariner's compass, by render- 
ing the navigation of the occan*beyond sight of land not only 
possible, but comparatively safe, was rapidly followed by the 
abandonment of the old caravan route for that round the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and what was once a valley of fertile 
fields and sumptuous cities has lapsed into a wilderness. , 

Even where the course of progress does not altogether 
destroy advantages arising from geographical position, it tends 
to minimise tlicm, by facilitating communications, and thus 
reducing the comparative importance of cost of transport as 
an element in cost of production. 

I now proceed to consider the case of advantages arising 
from the possession of superior natural resources. 

These are of diverse kinds and of different orders of stability. 
Speaking broadly, the only case in which absolute permanence 
can be predicated of any such advantage, is where the resoitrce 
on which it depends is not merely a monopoly of the com- 
munity possessing it, but inexhaustible. I will not go so far as 
to say that such a case is, in the nature of things, impossible, but 
I can call to mind no case which can be confidently said to 
fulfil these conditions. But, even supposing such a case to 
exist, it would not, in view of the law I am endeavouring to 
demonstrate, be sufficient to justify a community in adopting a 
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free-trade policy. For tluspurposp, not only must the advantagje 
be one of which permanence is prcclicable, it must also be 
of such industrial importance, that the gain derived from it 
under a system of free-trade shall outweigh any losses that 
may arise from the adoption of that system in other branches 
of the national industry. 

The most important of the natural resources from which special 
industrial advantage may acewe to a community, may be divided 
into mineral and agricultural. As to the former, they are in 
their nature eminently exhaustible. Where, moreover, they 
arc not monopolies, the advantage arising from their possession 
•tends largely to resolve itself into an advantage of geographi- 
cal position. Regarded from an industrial point of view, it is 
not the mere ownership of the minerals, so much as the cost 
of working them and laying them down where they are re- 
quired. that is material. It ceases to be an advantage to the 
English rnaniifactuier to have coal or iron in the soil within a 
few* miles of his door, if, owing to cheaper extraction or any 
other cause, those minerals can be procured at a distance so 
much more cheaply tliat the difference in the cost of carriage 
is covered ; and if the Iklgian or German manufacturer can 
obtain them from a distance as cheaply as the English manu- 
facturer from his own neighbourhood, he is, so far, in as good 
a position as the English manufacturer. Thus the course of 
progress, before it actually extinguishes the special advantages 
arising from the ownership of su?:h resource.s, tends to mini- 
mise them in two different ways. The extraction of the 
products at home tends, other things being equal, to become 
more costly as exhaustion is approached, and the availability of 
alternative .sources of supply is increased by improved facilities 
of intercouisc and chcai>cr communications. 

Special advantages derived from superior agricultural re- 
sources stand on a somewhat different footing. They depend 
partly on special conditions* of climate, partly on special 
qualities of soil. As agricultural products are capable of re- 
production, they arc not exhaustible in the same sense as 
mineral products. ]5ut so far as their production depends on 
qualities of soil, which are exhaustible, it tends, in the course 
of time, to become more costly. Here, again, moreover, if the 
prockicts are not monopolies, which is really the case, the 
course of progress tends to open up alternative sources of 
supply. 

On the whole, no doubt, special advantages of this class are 
more stable than any that have yet been discussed. Unfor- 
tunately, as far as England is concerned, it is their absence only 
that calls for consideration. 

If permanence cannot be predicated of tlie other^x^ 
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special advantage^ still less is, it predicable of that arising from 
the ownership of capital. It cannot, perhapf; be said that 
capital is, in its nature, exhaustible. Supposing it to be re- 
productively applied with unerring judgment, and supposing 
everything to go uniformly right, there is probably no reason 
why it, should not perennially increase. But these are ideal 
conditions. Ir. practice capital is, and must be, so frequently 
applied with erring judgment ; results so often disappoint the 
most acute calculations, and it is liable to be destroyed or 
dissipated by so many accidents, that its ownership, even by 
a community, must always be more or le.ss precarious. 

What, however, is of still greater moment in connection with 
the question under discussion, capital tends to follow the 
other conditions of industry, wherever they may be seated. If 
it is invested commercially, in the purchase of the products 
of industry, it is invested in the purchase of those products 
which offer the best prospect of profit, irrespectively of their 
origin. If it is invested in the work of production itself, it 
will, with certain qualifications, gravitate towards the industries 
which promise to be most remunerative. 

The use of it is not to be had for nothing by the native 
manufacturer, any more than by the foreigner, but is at the 
command of him who can employ it to th« greatest advantage, 
and consequently afford to pay the most for it. Though, there- 
fore, it is of great value, as a source of wealth to the commu- 
nity that owns it, the effeef of its ownership on international 
industrial competition, is less important than might, at first 
sight, be supposed. Other things being equal, it is, no doubt, 
at the service of native, on somewhat more favourable terms 
than of foreign, enterprise, and so far, a community which 
obtains the capital for its industries at home will, other things 
being equal, produce at somewhat* less cost than one that ob- 
tains it from abroad. But the difference will not go far in 
balancing collateral disadvantages. As far, moreover, as the 
ordinary operations of industry and commerce are concerned, 
this advantage comes into play but slightly, as between the 
more advanced nations of Europe. For such purposes neither 
France, nor Belgium, nor Germany is under the necessity of 
paying a high premium for the use of foreign capital, whatever 
may be the case where extraordinary enterprises of a emore 
than usually speculative character are concerned* Even where 
the advantage exists, its permanence cannot be depended on, 
for the remunerative employment of Capital obtained from 
abroad creates Capital at home by which its place may be ulti- 
mately supplied. 

As for moral and political advantages, their importance is 
unquestionably immense. But the essentially precarious 
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chara'cter of an^uperiority whiclf one community may ' possess 
over another in respect of such conditions, surely stands in no 
need of wther demonstration or comment. 

Enough has, I think, been said to show not only that all the 
more important conditions on which special industrial advan- 
tages depend are essentially precarious, but that the course of 
progress tends naturally to equalise them, and thus to minimise, 
if not ultimately eliminate, the advantages derived from them. 
If, therefore, it be true that, under a system of free-trade, the 
power of a community to maintain a higher standard of living 
khan its competitors depends on the possession of a balance of 
such advantages, it is further true that a system of free-trade 
. tends, in the long run, to the equalisation of different standards 
of living among the competing communities, and that a commu- 
nity which starts in the race with a higher standard of living than 
its rivals, though a preponderance of special advantages may 
enable it at first, to outstrip them in spite of its being thus 
handicapped, is morally certain to lose in the end. 

To pass from generals to particulars, let us see how far the 
case of England furnishes an illustration of the operation of 
this law. 

When England started on her career of free-trade, she did so 
under conditions which, regard being had to the immediate 
future only, amply justified her in the expectation of profiting 
largely by the result. Her standard of living was, indeed, higher 
than the standards of living of her neighbours ; but she enjoyed 
special advantages of such magnitude, that she could reasonably 
reckon on a margin of comparative profit which would more than 
cover the difference. She possessed such superior knowledge 
an(f skill as to give her a virtual monopoly in the production of 
certain classes of manufacture, ‘which happened to be in special 
request. She possessed superior natural resources — notably in 
the shape of easily workable coal and iron, in mutual proxi- 
mity — of the very kind most needed for the development of those 
industries : she enjoyed superlative advantages of gepgraplrleat 
position ; she enjoyed great political advantages in the sliape 
of a system of Government conducive to industrial developm^t 
and of world -wide influence favourable to thp disposal of ter 
wares^broad. She possessed special facilities lor the transport: 
of those wares, and she was independent of her neighbours 
the matter of capital. Under any circumstances, these advantag ^f - 
while tliey lasted unimpaired, might have been depeildud^ 
to keep the balance of on her side. But iifuriher 
that the advances of science— ^vances krgdy d ue 
leht'-nROHtfaqrdtnary' stiniulus.'. tO;.;,thev p^icul^-Vyteapnt^^ 
indastry;M'whieh:ter^.pro^ioei«e-ci[^^ lay. 

■ grass of ■ nleehaafeadVomveB!^^ fialloai^d 
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of machinery for hand-labouf ; the invention of tiie steam- 
engine and its application to machinery and navigation, and 
subsequently, in the form of the locomotive, to land-traction, 
>\yith the vast development of railway enterprise throughout the 
, world tp which the latter improvement gave birth ; the sub- 
stitution of iron for wood in the construction of sliips ; — all these 
causes combined with others to, create a phenomenally large, 
and a prolonged demand for the products of the British forge 
and workshop. It is not to be wondered at that lier lead- 
ing manufacturers and merchants were too dazzled by the 
glorious prospect immediately before them to look very far 
beyond it. 

The immediate results amply justified the expectations of 
the advocates of free-trade. Ihitisli industry and commerce 
advanced by leaps and bounds ; British wealth steadily 
accumulated ; and, though population largely increased, wages 
rose, and the general standard of living still further improved. 

But after a time, and long before the fact became obvious 
in its effect on trade, the course of progress which she had been 
so largely instrumental in promoting, began to detract from 
the special advantages with which England set out. Little by 
little other nations became participators ir\ her knowledge, and 
began to acquire a similar skill. Increased facilities ol com- 
munication ; and the advance of scientific discovery began to 
diminish tlie special advantages arising from her mineral 
resources, while those depending on her geographical posi- 
tion w^ere, to some extent, similarly affected. Otlier Govern- 
ments set about devoting legislative effort to the deve- 
lopment of native industry. The general, political and com- 
mercial progress was attended by a comi)arativc diminution of 
British influence abroad. With* its wider diffusion and the 
growth of international confidence, the importance of the owner- 
ship, distinguished from the qommand, of capital as a factor 
in industrial competition became less and less marked. At 
the same time the great changes to which I have referred, 
as having lent a special impetus to some of tlie most important 
branches of British industry, gradually worked themselves out. 

A stage has length been reached when it has become not 
so much a question whether the preponderance of advantages 
with which England started is diminishing, as whether it has 
not already so far diminished as to render competition with the 
foreigner on the old terms no longer possible. 

That, as regards most branches of industry, so much of her 
advantage as depended on the possession of superior knowledge 
and skill, has already wholly disappeared, is a generally recog- 
nised fact. The question that is agitating men’s minds at the 
present moment is, how she may preserve or recover it, but 
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how? in respect of these qualftieSj she may place herself on a 
level with the more formidable of her rivals. 

After reaching a maximum in 1883, her foreign trade had^ 
till within the last few months been slowly, but on the whole, 
steadily, falling off. There is, moreover, no doubt that the 
declension had been preceded, as it was accompanied, by a 
large diminution of the pro^fits on capital invested in industry 
and trade. Though wages had not, so far, been seriously 
affected, increasing numbers of her working population were 
thrown out of employment, and it is evident that the declension 
^could not have gone much further without seriously affecting 
wages. 

That the declension is largely due to increasing foreign com- 
petition is admitted on all hands. Whether, taking the entire 
aVea of England’s industries, her net balance of special advant- 
ages has yet fallen to the level at which it ceases to cover the 
additional cost of her higher standard of living, I will not under- 
take to say. The probability appears to be that it has about 
reached that level. For tliough, as just remarked, wages have 
not hitherto fallen, wc must set against this fact the dearth of 
employment already mentioned, and the fact that wages have 
been maintained at tlie cost of profits. 

But wdicther the ‘diminution of England's special advant- 
ages has actually reached the point in question, or whether it 
has not, the fact remains — and *t is this point on \vhich I wish 
most emphatically to insist — that so far as it^s gone, it has 
taken place in virtue of a law which is still in full force, and 
under the operation of which it is destined to go still further 
in the future, in spite of any such temporary revivals of her trade 
as •that which has just taken place. If, in other words, the 
time has not already arrived when a reduction in the standard 
of living of her working population has become a necessary 
condition of her continued coi^gpetition with foreign nations, it 
is none llic less certain that, in the ordinary course of things, 
that time must sooner or later arrive, and that, as her balance of 
advantages still further diminishes, the reduction must proceed 
fari passu with the diminution, until a common level is reached. 
The acquisition of fresh special advantages ^in the meantime 
may retard the process ; but, as there is no reason to suppose 
that fhese would be more enduring than the old one$, camicxt 
definitively prevent it. 

If, on its becoming certain that the scale had turned against 
her, it were possible for England to avert the threatexied 
degradation by merely undoing what she had done-^by thi-ow- ^ 
ing free-trade aside, like the skin of an orange out of which 
she had sucked all the juice, ---and reverting to tilth# she 
ipdeedi embrace repentance wUh eq^ pqlat to 
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wealth she had accumelated* as a proof of her past wi^oin. 
But no such cheap road of repentance is open to hen 

As was remarked in the earlier part of this article, what 
may be a wise policy for a people capable, or nearly capable 
of subsisting on the produce of its own soil, may be impossible 
for a people largely in excess of the number that can so sub- 
sist, and here I come to the secpnd clause of the indictment 
against free trade, that it has led to the building up of an 
enormous population upon a basis of sand. 

Since the repeal of the Corn Laws, the population of the 
United Kingdom has increased from something under twenty-^ 
seven millions to about thirty -seven millions ; and of the 
additional ten millions, every soul is practically supported by 
the earnings of foreign trade alone, and could not be fed 
from the produce of British soil. As, in the absence of the 
policy which gave England duty-free corn, and the means of 
buying it, this enormous increase of population would have 
been impossible, so, without the increase, the progre*ssive 
development of her trade by which it has been accompanied, 
would, in its turn, have been impossible. 

During the years 1881-84, the average consumption of wheat 
in the United Kingdom was two huijdred and seventeen 
million bushels, of which only seventy-three million bushels 
were grown at home, and the remainder, or about two-thirds 
of the whole, was imported •from abroad During the same 
period more than a quarter of the total quantity of meat 
consumed in the United Kingdom was imported from abroad, 
while of the dairy produce consumed, more than half, and of the 
eggs more than one-third, are imported. 

These figures stand in little need of comment They m'ean 
that at least half the existing population of the United Kingdom 
are actually dependent, directly or indirectly, on the earnings 
of foreign trade for the prime ntcessarics of life. They mean 
consequently, that any serious falling off in its foreign trade 
must be attended by wide-spread privation, even if the remaining 
employment were spread equally over the working population. 
But they .mean much more than this. They mean that, consis- 
tently with the e:|[isting standard of living, a large proportion 
of the population of the country could not, in the last resort, 
be supported by the produce of their own soil. 

What quantity of corn could be raised at home in the last 
resort, there are no data to determine with precision. Indeed, 
so stated, the question scarcely admits of a determinate answer, 
for the quantity of corn that can be raised depends upon 
the range of prices. What, however, is unquestionable, is that, 
under the Existing circumstsmees of agriculture, no very great 
increase of litb^ home^productiou of wheat is possible^ except 
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on condition of a rise of prices, and that, beyond a certain 
quantity, which may probably be taken as rather under than 
over a hundred and twenty million bushels-^or little more than 
half what is required for the existing population — no further 
increase would be possible, except on condition of a progressive- 
ly disproportionate rise of prices. Now, such being the relation 
between the number of the existing population and the 
capabilities of the soil, there is no way in which the position 
could be ameliorated by a return to a system of protection, 
af long as that population remains where it is. That is to 
say, there is no way in which it would be possible to prevent 
a return to such a policy being attended by a reduction of 
*the general standard of living as great as, if notj greater than, 
that which would result from pursuing the present competition 
with the foreigner to the bitter end. 

England might Impose protective duties on foreign manu- 
factured goods, and let things take their course. But the 
immediate result of this would be a further extensive diminu- 


tion of her foreign trade. The number of her unemployed 
would thus, on the one hand, be largely increased, and, on 
the other hand, her *means of purchasing food from abroad 
would be impaired. At the same time, this state of things 
would, in itself, have no tendency to increase agricultural 
production at home, for it would rather depress prices than 
raise them. In order that home production might be increased, 
England would have to impose a duty on foreign corn. This 
would, no doubt, be followed by the absorption of some por- 
tion of her surplus labour in agricultural operations : but the 
numiber thus absorbed would bear only a small proportion to 
that thrown out of employment by the decay of her manu- 
factures ; while, at the same time, the change would be effected 
at the cost of a general reduction of the standard of livirg. 
She would still have to deal with the ‘‘ unemployed ^-difficulty 
in an aggravated form, and she would have to deal with it 
with diminished resources. She might, if she pleased, go oh 
and impose higher and yet higher duties upon foreign corn, 
and so create agricultural employment for further ^ccessi^ 
fractions of Her surplus labour ; but, as this would be at the 
co.st of further successive reductions of the general stand^d of 
living, it is difficult to see how she would be the gainer at 
any stage of the process ; and as, by and bye, eveiy 
extension of the area of cultivation would be conditional on 


a disproportipnate rise of prices, she must, aooher or latei^ 
..be;a::.heavy feser. ' 

:::In5t^d,-;again,/of-t»erely^yerting';to^^^ptp 
things/^ytake 
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redistribution of property. As the problem to be solved would 
be not that of feeding idle mouths, but of providing produc- 
tive labour for unemployed hands, the property redistribu- 
ted must, in order to touch the root of the evil, be land. 
Finding the attempt to force on agriculture by a system of 
progressively increasing protective duties to be a losing game, 
she might, then, set about compelling it to absorb more hands 
than it naturally demands, by parcelling out the land in 
allotments to the unemployed. 

I do not enter into the question of the practicability of such 
a scheme. 1 do not believe that it would be practicable on 
the scale that would be required ; but, at all events, it is theo- 
retically possible. Can any one imagine that the result 
would be anything better than an equalisation of general 
misery ? If any one does, let him compare the ratio between 
population and the land supporting it in any existing country, 
with a similar climate, in which a system of petite iemite 
prevails, with the ratio which would obtain between population 
and the land supporting it in the United Kingdom under such 
conditions ; and then, after making due allowance for difference 
of soil between the two countries, and difference of aptitude 
between born agriculturists and displaced mechanics, let him 
take the standard ^ of living of the peasantry of the country 
selected for comparison, for"&e third term of the proportion, 
and work out the result. 

Is there, then, no remedy? 

I do not assert that there is no remedy, though there is 
none without present sacrifice. I assert that England is 
approaching, if she has not already reached, a point beyond 
which persistence in a policy^ of free-trade must inevitably 
lead to progressive deterioration of her standard of living. 
I assert that, with the subsisting relation between the number 
of her population and the capabilities of her soil, a return 
to a protective policy would precipitate, and probably aggra- 
vate the calamity, instead of obviating it. I assert, therefore, 
by implication, that as long as her present surplus population 
remains where it is, there is no remedy, So long, she stands 
between the devil and the deep sea. ^ 

James W. Furrell. 
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T he Indian Post Office, as Established and systematised by 
law, dates from the year of the Queen's accession to the 
English Throne, a memorable year for the Indian as well as 
the English Post Office. Mr. Rowland Hill's pamphlet on “ Postal 
Reform," the forerunner of the uniform penny postage of 
the United Kingdom, was issued in 1837, tbe same year 

was passed the first Post Office Act in India. Before that 
there was no general public post in India at all. The Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi had more or less regular communication by 
horse and foot lines with their outlying and distant provinces ; 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal kept up what was called a post 
between Calcutta and Murshedabad, but it was only for the 
use of his own family and officers. The East India Company 
had a few main lines of runners, connecting the principal 
towns in the interior with the seat of Government ; and the 
landholders of Bengal •and other parts of the country, were 
obliged by Regulations founded on ancient custom, to carry 
official correspondence between th^ local police and Magis- 
trates. No private person, however, had any right to have 
his correspondence carried by any of these official posts, and 
when any private correspondence was so carried, it was only 
as a privilege to those concerned, or by the horsemen or 
runnels being bribed. Even before 1837 the authorities of 
the different Presidencies and British Settlements had, in some 
cases formed, or attempted to form local public posts, and in the 
Bombay Presidency all private pc^ts for the carriage of letters 
and newspapers were suppressed ui iS3o by Regulation. 

The Act of 1837, However, for the first time, made the carriage 
of letters for hire in any part of the territories of the East 
India Company a monopoly of the Government, and thus 
recognised the right of the public to have their GOrrespondcnce 
conveyed by the public post. The organisation •and arrange- 
ments to give effect to the new law were, however, of a very 
simple character. The Postmasters of the offices in the 
presidency towns supervised also the miun lines of communica- 
tion and a few comparatively important offices upon those 
lines; but, with few exceptions, all the post offices aM^ 
lines were placed in charge of the M 

There were no postage stampSf the 
for the cacriai^ of a letter, 
it ' . was ^'carried- : 
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The system of independent organisations for the several pro* 
vinces lasted until 1854, when a new Act was passed which 
provided for the issue of postage stamps and a uniform rate 
of postage for the whole of India. In order to give effect to 
this Act, all the post offices of India were placed under a 
Director-General, and the org&nisation of the Indian Post 
Office, as it now exists, may be said therefore to date from 1854. 
From that date the increase of ordinary correspondence is 
but a sign of the progress of the country. If, as is actually 
the case, for every letter carried by the post office in 1855, 
2 were carried in 1865, 4 in 1875, 7 in 1885, and 9 last year, 
these figures represent, with approximate accuracy, the advance 
of the country and people in wealth, education, and commerce. 
A special and marked impetus was given to correspondence 
in 1879 by the introduction of postcards, the Indian postcard 
being the cheapest in che world ; and the multiplication of 
post offices throughout the country, and the greater frequency 
and greater rapidity of mail communication have, no doubt, 
also had some effect in increasing correspondence. Still, ever 
since 1854, the minimum rate for a letter to any part of India 
has been only l)alf an anna, and tliat* rate is too low to have 
acted as any material check on correspondence. When once 
the half anna rate of IcUcr postage was introduced, corres- 
pondence began to grow rapidly, and what the post office bad 
to do then, was to watch the demands for new offices, more 
rapid communication, and more frequent deliveries, and en- 
deavour to meet them. In giving facilities for correspondence, 
the proper position of the post office is to be a close foUovver 
of the trade and the schoolma^ster, not to attempt to be a 
pioneer and anticipate the requirements of the public. A 
soldier or civilian working in the plains may write more often 
to his wife in the hills if he has a post office or letter box 
at his door instead of a couple of miles off, and if there is a 
daily post and delivery, he will write more often than if there 
is a post only every second day, and in the same way all 
business correspondence increases with the facilities afforded 
to it. But a‘ post office is of no use to a group of villages — 
and there are still thousands of such groups in India — the 
inhabitants of which cannot read or write, and have no relatives 
or friends or business outside the group. The post might 
go every hour, instead of every second day, from Majipara in 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs. and Kolnagar in Lohardugga to the 
different gardens in Assam, where villagers of those distriets 
are serving, but it would carry no more letters than at present ; 
and it makes no difference to the father who writes to bis son 
every third year, w/ether his takes four or a week 
in transit So U>iig as the letted aitives at all he is more than 
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satisfied. When, however, the need for additional offices and 
more frequent communication is shown by actual correspon* 
dence, it is the duty of the Postal Department to meet it as far 
as possible. How great the demand has been, and how it has 
been met, may be seen from the following %ures which 
relate only to the Imperial Postal Department and take no 
account of the large number of district lines and offices 
opened and maintained for police and other official purposes, but 
used also for general correspondence. In 1858 there were 810 post 
offices and 36,933 miles of mail lines ; ten years later the number 
of post offices was 2,205, and the mileage of mail li>ies 49,678 ; 
ten years later again the number of post offices was 4,107 
aiTd the maU lines had increased to 57,963 miles ; while in 
18S8 the number of Imperial post offices was 7,263 and the 
total length of Imperial mail lines 66,960 miles, of which 
14,043 miles consisted of railway lines, 12,483 miles of steamer 
services, and 40,434 miles of lines over which the mails are 
carried in mail carts, on horses, or camels, or by country-boats 
or runners. Adding to the figures just given the number of 
post offices and number of miles of district lines opened for 
official purposes, but used also by the general public, the total 
number of post offices in 1888 was 8,246,* and the total 
length of mail lines 103,000 miles, or more than four times the 
circumference of the tarth. The number of letter-boxes, in 
addition to those at post offices, is 11,878, and some 17,000 
postmen and village postmen are employed in the delivery 
of letters and other postal articles. The total number of 
letters and other articles annually carried and delivered by the 
post office is 270 millions. 

Before any other branches of postal work are mentioned, it will 
be well to notice a few of the difficulties with which the Indian 
Postal Department has to deal in its main business of carrying and 
delivering letters. It is not in India, as in nearly all other countries 
with an advanced postal system, that there is a network of railway, 
steamer, and coach lines by whidh the mails are carried with- 
out any trouble to the post office. In spite of the enormous 
difference of area, more than i millions of square miles, as com- 
pared with 120,000 square miles, there are fewer miles of rail- 
way in India than in the United Kingdom ; and out. of the 
103,000 miles of mail lines in this country, mere than 70,000 
miles consist of runner lines and country boats which have t6 be 
organised and managed entirely by the Postal Department, The 
vast majority of the lines are worked by runners, and there are 
single lines of 500 miles and more in length, with 100 j^ges, ahd. 
from S to 10 runners per stage. The nature of the; 

The- 
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the character of its seasons^ oppose thg most serious obstacles to 
regular and rapid communication. Hardly a rainy season , passes 
but some railway is breached by floods or a railway bridge is 
broken down ; hardly a dry season passes but the course of some 
steamer service is stopped for want of water, and the Post Office 
has to make special arrangements for lines of which it hoped 
that it was permanently relieved. On runner and boat lines 
the periodical difficulties are more serious. In a single night 
embanked roads are washed away and the country for hundreds 
of square miles becomes an inland sea ; a hill stream, that can 
be forded in 360 days in the year, becomes in half an hour a 
raging torrent that an elephant cannot cross ; channels a few 
yards wide and a few inches deep become rivers a mile bro&d 
with a current in which no ferry boat will venture. These are 
ordinary occurrences in the rainy season. Once in every few 
years there is a storm-wave or cyclone when exceptional damage 
is done, and the post office suffers along with the general popu- 
lation ; but if in an ordinary rainy season, only a few mail 
lines become temporarily impassable, only a few post offices 
are washed away, and a few mail routes have to be altered owing 
to changes in the courses of rivers, and there is no permanent 
interruption of communication, the post office holds itself to be 
fortunate. At other seasons of the year there are other dangers. 
Many of the mail lines are mere tracks through the jungle, 
and even now it is not uncommon for a runner to meet a 
leopard or a tiger on the road. When there is danger the 
runners are always provided with lanterns or torches, and are 
not allowed to travel singly. In the wildest parts the runners 
are, however, generally very fearless, and many of them look upon 
the Government mail bag as a talisman. When a family of 
man-eaters near Hazaribagh had brought a party of English 
sportsmen into the district, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that one of them could make a^Sonthal runner admit that he 
might possibly one day be stopped by a tiger. For a long 
time he would only repeat that’ the tiger would not stop him ; 
and finally when he was induced to admit the supposition, and 
asked what he would do, he said he would go up to the tiger 
and salaam to him, show him the Government mail that he 
was carrying, and ask permission to complete his journey. 
That the tiger would by act or otherwise refuse permission was 
beyond the limits of the Sonthal’s imagination. Then there 
are highway robberies of the mail, some of the accounts of 
which as given in the Director-General’s reports, read like tales 
of early English history. Here are three cases as described in 
the last official report >— 

(I.) A mail runner, accompanied by an escort on foot belonging 
to the Dhrangadra State, was attacked by a baud of robbers on the ^ 
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niglYt of the 5th Novembei^ 2S87, while on his way to Wadhwan^ 

Bo^ the runner and the escort q^ered a stout resistance, and 
the runner was killed on the spot, while the escort was badly 
wounded. The mail wallet was cut open by the robbers; but 
there was nothing valuable among the contents, and the entire 
mail was recovered the next day. The robbers could not be 
traced, but the Dhrangadra State behaved with great liberality to 
the widow and relations of the unfortunate runner. 

(2.) The mail tonga travelling between Dolia and Rajkot was 
stopped on the night of the 5th January 1888 by a band of 
armed dacoits, who fired a volley at it as it came up to the place 
where they were lying in ambush behind some bushes at the side 
of the road. There were two passengers in the tonga at the time 
and an armed police guard. The latter, and one of the passengers 
were wounded by the first volley, and the mail driver, who did 
his best to get the tonga away, was disabled by a sword-cut. The 
robbers then carried away the whole of the mail bags, and divested 
the passengers of all the property they had with them. Most 
of the letter mail was afterwards found strewn about a field at 
some little distance from the place of attack ; but the parcel mail 
was successfully carried away, and a sum of Rs. 11^221 had to 
be paid on account of the insured parcels in the maiL 
(.3.) The parcel mail was seized at 7 o’clock in the morning of 
the day after the previous robbery, a few miles out of Rajkot. 

The parcel mails are carried by camels from Rajkot to Jamnagar, 
and a single robber, armed with a double-barrelled rifle and dagger* 
took possession of the camel and rode of! with it. He stopped 
the camel rider by threatening to shoot him, then pulled the camel 
on its knees seizing jthe nose-string, upset the rider, got in his 
place, and rode away in triumph. A hue-and-cry was at once 
raised and the robber was pursued and captured. 

Nearly all the mail robberies teke place in Native States 
or in newly acquired and unsettled districts. Out of 23 such 
robberies last year, 10 were in Burmah and 10 in Native States. 

The difficulties in the carriage of the mails are however trifles 
compared with the difficulties in dealing with the articles 
themSelves, The old custom of the country was to send letters 
by either a special messenger er a friend, and no care was 
necessary as to the address. If an address was put outside 
the letter, it was not a definite address, intended to aid delivery, 
but a long oriental complimentary form, from which the name 
and residence of the addressee could only be ascertained with 
much labour and care. In England and other European coun- 
tries many letters are posted without addresses, but the qpiissipn 
is accidental and arises from hurry or ca/elessness. In 
India similar cases often occur, but more frequently the omis- 
sion is* due to the writer not knowing that an address is 
required at all. On the letters he has sent to his son by the 
hand of his brother or cousin, he has put no address, and a 
system by which letters are conveyed by some pne lyi^thqut 
any personal knowledge of the parties is beyond jilts 
heiiskmv He does not understand in the least tha^ 
letter tbpuld be the name and address of the address^ with 
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name bf the ^st town from which the letter is to be delivered, 
and that any thing else mixed up with these particulars eu^ 
dangers or delays the delivery of the letter. The consequence 
of this ignorance is, that he writes all over his sheet of paper, 
and then folds or rolls it up just as he would if he were about 
to give it to his friend to carry to its destination. If someone 
has told him that the name and residence of the addressee 
should be written outside the letter, he writes them or gets them 
written in some form or other; but he does not understand 
the object, and it is quite likely that only the first name of the 
addressee will be given, and that the address will only be the 
name of a village or the house of some other person well 
known to the writer. The address will also be written indis- 
criminately in any corner of the paper where tliere may be room 
for it. It was with the object of remedying this evil that 
it was decided in 1873 to give the public a free envelope for 
the minimum letter postage rate of half an anna. The annual 
sale of these envelopes has now reached fifty-seven millions and 
a half, and the consequent saving of time and labour to the 
post office is enormous ; but many millions of vernacular letters 
still pass through the post annually written on country-made 
paper on both sides and all over, and folded and addressed just 
as they would have been had they been sent by the hands of 
friends or relatives. Here are a few •translations of quite 
ordinary addresses : — 

(i.l “To my most respocted, fortunate, and God-like mother- 
inlaw ; let this letter be placed at the feet of her greatness.** 
Neither the name nor address of the mother-in-law was given, 
but the name of the son-in-law was inside the cover. 

(2.) ‘‘ To the lotus like feet of my eldest brother, the most 

fortunate and much to be worshipped Bipin Behari.'’ No address 
or post town, t 

(3.) “To the happy Kumadjni Baisfanabi, at Sibu’s house, 
near Saroda's house.” No post town. 

(4,) “ To the most blessed and fortunate Basi Khan, Calcutta, 
at Maizuddin's shop.” ^ 

(5.) “ Deliver at Siddeswar Das's house, District Cuttack.’* 

(o ) “ To be delivered, with the help of God, to my father’s 
younger brother Chidamboia Vadiyar, through Pakkiri, son of 
Chakkili Nadiyan, who lives in Phayre Road, Rangoon, sent by 
Vaidvolingam of Akyab,” 

(y.) “Deliver this letter in Calcutta, at the Howrah side, at 
the Stone Gha^, to Raghunath.” 

(8.) “ To be received by Golak Chandra Karmokar, sent by 
Sosi Kumar.” No post town or address. 

(9.) “ To reach Jorawarpur : sent by Gya Lall Kalil and Nanda 
Lai from Calcutta,*’ 

To ascertain the destination of letters with addresses such 
as these is a matter of the greatest difficulty and labour. The 
difl^cuity is also much increased by the multitude of languages 
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and characters in ordinary use throughout the country ; for, 
whilei the English administration of India has not led to the 
general use of the English, language, the one Government 
throughout the country, the general security to person and 
property, and the equal and absolute toleration of all races 
and religions, have resulted in such a diffusion of the popula- 
tion that the residents of each province include immigrants 
from almost every other province. It is a common thing for 
a single Indian post office to have to deal with letters addressed 
in twenty or thirty different characters, and even a small office 
daily receives letters addressed in five or six different characters* 
Another special difficulty of the Indian Post Office is the 
^enormous proportion of unpaid letters, notwithstanding the 
double charge made for such letters in India as in other countries. 
The number of such letters annually dealt with is more than 
twenty-eight millions, and in order to prevent embezzlement, an 
account has to be kept of the postage due on the letters sent 
to each office and given to each postman. Germany is the 
coUaitry which next to India has the largest number of unpaid 
letters, but there the unpaid letters are only 3 per cent, of the 
paid ones, while in India the proportion is 22 per cent. 
In some cases letters are fraudulently sent unpaid, the sender 
writing what he has to say outside his letter, and the addres- 
see, after reading it, ‘rejecting the letter as not intended for him. 
In such cases Avhen the post office tries to recover the postage 
from the sender, it is found that he has either omitted his 
name or given a false one. These cases of fraud are, however, 
happily now rare. Most unpaid letters are sent unpaid because 
the senders think they will thus more surely and speedily 
reach their destination. As regards the matter of speed, this 
sujiposilion is entirely wrong ; for an unpaid or insufficiently 
paid letter is ordinarily delayed both in transit and at the 
office of delivery. This cannot be avoided; as, in order to 
prevent misappropriation of the postage realised in cash, an 
account must be kept, and ^or this purpose unpaid articles 
must pass through offices and hands that can be trusted. As 
regards certainty of delivery, too, the supposition is incorrect. 
The proportion of unpaid letters not delivered far exceeds that of 
paid letters. When a poor man pays the postage in advance, he 
takes all the trouble he can so to address his letter that it is likely 
to reach its destination ; when he knows that the postage can 
only be realised on delivery, he leaves the trouble to the post 
office, believing in his ignorance that the postmaster and post- 
man are personally interested in obtaining the anha f^^ 
the addressee, He does not know that the postmaster anS 
postman are but parts of a system of machinc^^ : ^ 
only works by rule without any personal 
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and it seems to him absurd thati when the Government has 
got all it can get out of a letter, any trouble at all should be 
taken for its carriage or delivery. Also when, as is often the 
case in India, the writer of a letter sends his communication 
without having any knowledge of his friend s address, on the 
mere chance of the letter finding him, he is no doubt wise in 
letting the payment depend on the delivery. The trouble and 
expense of the post office are nothing to the sender ; and if, 
as is probably the case, the letter addressed to Mahomed Khan, 
Sepoy, Burmah, or Ramcharan, mule-driver, Sikkim, is not deli- 
vered, the sender has only lost his sheet of country paper. If 
by good luck the letter is delivered, it will be Mahomed Khan 
or Ramcharan, not the sender, w'ho will have to pay the double 
postage. So much is carelessness in addressing letters en- 
couraged by the system of optional prepayment, and so much 
difficulty and labour are involved in the recovery of postage on 
* bearing ' letters, that it is an open question whether both the 
public and the post office would not gain by the prepayment 
of at least a portion of the postage being made compulsory in 
the case of inland letters, as it is in the case of newspapers and 
printed matter for foreign countries. There is however, some 
ground for hope that the cheaper rates for paid letters and post- 
cards may ultimately operate to reduce the number of unpaid 
letters. Thirty years ago the postage on unpaid letters was as 
much as on paid letters ; while now, against 28 millions of unpaid 
letters, there are 124 millions of paid letters and 76 millions of 
postcards all of which have tne postage necessarily prepaid. 
But it is the number of paid letters that has risen and not the 
number of unpaid letters that has fallen. The figure 28 
millions is almost as high as it has ever been, and is higher 
than in countries with five times the correspondence in India.* 
One of the special privileges given by the Indian Post Office 
is the right to have letters and other articles redirected free of 
charge. In the United Kingdom and other countries, an addi- 
tional charge Is made for each redirection of an inland letter. 
From the enormous number of letters daily redirected, there is no 
doubt as to the value of the privilege to the public, though very 
few of those who make use of the privilege realise how great it 
is, and at what cost of time and labour it is given. Not only is 
the privilege not fully appreciated by th^ public ; but, if a post- 
master is unable to interpret satisfactorily the vague and eon- 
flicting instructions that he often receives, the Post Office 
is at once subjected to reproach. Moreover the nature of the 
privilege is constantly misunderstood, and it is supposed by 
many to extend to the redirection of letters in transit instead 
of only to redirections at the post town of address. Ladies and 
geotlemen, who would thiok themselves insane if they wrote to 
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the Postmaster-General or Secretary to the General Post Office 
at hqpie to intercept in the train % letter for Elgin and deliver 
it at Oxford, do not hesitate to make similar requests in India* 
In India, as in other countries, letters ordinarily travel in bulk 
from one travelling or sorting post office to another ; and it is 
only as the fetters approach their destinations that they are 
placed in separate bags for the different post offices of address. 
The eye of a skilful sorter sees only the post town on an envelope, 
not the name of the addressea If names had to be read as well 
as post towns, twice the present staff could not do the work in 
the time allowed ; while, if the redirection of letters in transit 
were permitted, no human memory could retain the names of 
•those who would wish to have their letters intercepted and re- 
directed. A reference to an alphabetical list of changed 
addresses would be necessary as each letter was handled, and 
the work of the post office would be practically at a standstill* 
The rate of postage for newspapers, like that for letters and 
postcards, is lower in India than in England, notwithstanding the 
enormous difference between the average distances to be traver- 
sed in the two countries. The rate for any registered news- 
paper in the United Kingdom is a half-penny, and in India the 
rate for any newspaper not above ten tolas in weight is half 
an anna, the present equivalent of a half-penny. In 1881, how- 
ever, a lower rate «of one pice was fixed for newspapers not 
above three tolas in weight when postage for three months is 
paid in advance. Nearly all the vernacular newspapers have 
adopted the system of prepayment, called the privileged system, 
and since its introduction there has been an enormous increase 
in tlie number of cheap newspapers circulated through 
the post. The number rose from under twelve millions in 
1^0-81 to nearly twenty-two millions in 1887-8S, and there can 
be no doubt that many of the vernacular papers, with a small 
circulation, are dependent fof their existence on the one pice 
rate of postage. The payment of postage for a quarter in ad<^ 
vance also carries certain special privileges besides the redtio- 
tion of postage to half the ordinary rate. Copies sent to the 
publishers of other newspapers in exchange for their papers 
are carried free, and no addition to the amount paid in advance 
is made for any ordinary variation during the quarter in the 
number of copies posted per issue. In the saime way no refund 
is made of any part of the amount prepaid for the quarter ev^ 
if the copies actually posted fall short of the number paid for ; 
but, as may be imagined, the profit is not generally to the Post 
Office. The opponent of the National Congreasf and the Bpread 
of education in India, who thinks it possible for gpyernm^a ^ 
stop the motion of the worlds may be dispoi^ 
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Post Office for the facilities It has given to a cheap vernacular 
press not always of the higliest character. If so, let • him 
console himself with the facts that in his own country, with one 
seventh of the population of India, there are more than seven 
times as many newspapers carried by the Post Office, 

and that the twenty-two millions of newspapers now 

annually sent through the post in India must rise to over 
^ thousand millions before the press will have a circulation 
corresponding to that which it has at home. 

The unregistered book and pattern post carries about six and a 
half millions of articles annually at a rate of half an anna for ten 
tolas or rather less than *half the English rate. The pattern 
post, both here and in England, was intended solely for trade 
patterns or samples of merchandise, but numerous practical 
difficulties have been experienced in giving effect to this inten- 
tion. In the United Kingdom the rules are very strict : No 

article sent for sale or in execution of an order or sent by a 

private individual ** is under any circumstances admissible ; 
and if any such packet is sent by pattern post, it is chaiiged 
with double the deficient postage at the letter rate, together with 
a fine of sixpence. The name, address and trade of the sender 
must also be printed on the wrapper. In India the rules are 
not quite so strict, and recently they have been relaxed so as to 
allow patterns sent by a private individuabto a tradesman, as a 
sample of an article wanted or for measurement, to travel at 
the low rates of the pattern post. Book packets, like pattern 
packets, must be packed in such a way that they can be readily 
examined or withdrawn for examination. It is, of course, not 
possible for the post office to examine carefully all the book 
packets that pass through the post ; but it has been found in 
India, as in other countries, that the transmission of letters, in 
book packets can only be prevented by a frequent examination 
of a large proportion of the packets posted, and by the enforce- 
ment of the penalties prescribed for breaches of the rules. 
Public morality in these matters is not very high, and the Post 
Office, like a Railway Company, is looked upon by a large 
class of persons as fair game for fraud. It is only charitable 
to suppose that a large proportion of the letters carefully folded 
inside newspapers and book packets are placed there in 
ignorance of the^rules ; but ignorance can hardly cover the 
endorsement ‘ Printed matter only,* in English or the vernacular, 
sometimes found on the covers of such packets. 

In a country in which distances are so great as in India, the 
inconvenience and delay caused by the miscarriage of an im- 
portant letter is necessarily far greater than in the United 
Kingdom or most other countries. For this reason, as well as 
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because of the difficulties of transit and delivery, the registered 
post is one of the most important features of the Indian inland 
«post office. Nearly five millions of registered letters are an* 
nually posted in India, so that one out of every twenty-eight 
paid letters is registered as compared with one out of every 
one hundred and forty in the United Kingdom. From the 
time of posting to that of delivery, a registered letter passes 
from hand to hand under signatures ; and, speaking broadly, a 
registered letter cannot be lost or stolen in the Post Office 
•without the person responsible being detected. The Indian 
fee for registration (two annas'* is practically the same as the 
English fee ttwo pence) ; but there is no arrangement, in the 
English registration .system, similar to that under which, in 
India, an acknowledgment signed by the addres.see can be 
obtained by the sender on payment of an additional anna. 

The Parcel Post is the last branch of postal business, properly 
so called, that can be noticed here. It was not until 1883 that 
a parcel post was introduced in the United Kingdom, but the 
need for such a post had been felt and met in India nearly half 
a century before them. The rate charged for articles sent by 
parcel post or ‘ banghy dik,’ as the system was generally called, 
varied with the distance up to the year 1870, when a uniform 
rate of parcel postage was introduced. The rate is high, es* 
pecially for parcels which have not very far to travel, but the 
limit of weight is extremely liberal. In the United Kingdom a 
parcel may not exceed 1 1 lbs. ; in India any parcel not exceeding 
25 seers or 51 lbs. is accepted. Ten years before the introduction 
of, the parcel post in England, an arrangement was made by the 
Indian Post Office for the carriage of parcels between India and 


England, the Pcnin.sul.-ir and*Oriental Company undertaking the 
receipt and despatch of the parcels in England. Now the work 
in England is done by the British Post Office so far as parcels 
not above ii lbs. in weight .are concerned, but the help of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company is still necessary as an agency 
for heavy parcels to and from India. The number of parcels 
carried between India and the United iKingdom^ by parcel' 
post is now 145,000 per annum. The number of parcels carried 
anniJally by parcel post in India is more than l;^ milIions.>* . ' 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
any length of the various branches of business (otheCv^ t 
purely postal work) that have at different times been ' 

by the Post Office or are now conducted by it; 

'' Post-Office was the^agency. emplpyed/to lay;. 
bearers for travellers, to manage the stag|hg;l>hn 
all 'o^^- tire country^ "and- :atrai)ige:ior -the 
- ^aink 'huUpck :emta''' -Ilie ; Pps^I 
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bullock b’atn and passMger service betwem-Umballa and Simla, 
and a few branch lines of bullock trains to the neighbouring hill 
stations ; but it has no connection with the arrangements for* 
passengers and goods on the numerous other horse and carriage 
services used, under contracts, for the conveyance of mails. The 
non>postal branches of post office business are now of an entirely 
different character, and although they are of great and in- 
increasing importance, it Is impossible here to do more than 
briefly summarise their principal features. 

First, there is the Money Order system. The Indian Money' 
Order is one of the most convenient in the world. The 
remitter has to do nothing but to send or take to the nearest 
post office the Money Order form and the amount to be 
remitted with a commission of one per cent. Everything else 
is done by the post office. The remitter receives a receipt for 
his money from the post office ; the amount remitted is paid 
to the payee at his own house at the address given by the re- 
mitter ; along with the money there is delivered to the 
payee, a coupon on which the remitter has written the object of 
his remittance or anything else he wished to communicate ; and 
finally the post office returns to the remitter^ and delivers to him 
at his house, an acknowledgment for the amount sent signed by 
the payee himself. Out of the 9,065 post offices in India, all ex- 
cept about 300 are authorised* to issue and pay money orders. 
The total number of money orders issued yearly is more than 
55^ millions, and their value about twelve crores of rupees. It is 
omy since 1880 that the Post Office has undertaken this class of 
business. Before then money orders were issued and paid by the 
different Government treasuries, and in the year before the post 
office undertook the work, the nbmber of money orders was 
less than a quarter of a million and their value less than 90 
lakhs of rupees. Connected with* and part of the Money Order 
Branch of the Post Office is the Telegraphic Money Order 
^stem under which the telegraph is used, as far as practicable, to 
advise the office of payment and expedite the remittance. The 
benefits of this system can, of course, only be fully obtained 
when both the remitter and payee live at stations where there are 
telegraph offices, but even in other cases, remittances* can 
often he hastened by several days. This system, which has not 
yet been introduced in the United Kingdom, and was only 
started in India in 1884, is rapidly becoming popular ; and about 
5,000 telegraphic money orders for nearly 5 lakhs of rupees 
are now issued and paid every month. The money order 
system is also now being used in different parts of the country 
for the remittance of land revenue and other Government^ dues, 
and the payment of rer ^by ryots. Where these extensions of 
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the system have takai| 4 ace,tbe zamindar need no longer go or 
send his agent to the Collectorate, perhaps 50 miles distant, to 
pay his land revenue in person. The zamindar, like the planter 
or merchant who wishes to pay his income-tax or road-cess, 
has only to ask for the appropriate form from the nearest 
post office, and to send what is due by money-order, while a 
different but similar form enables the ryot to pay his rent 
without personal attendance on the^ndlord’s agent or at the 
landlord’s office. The licensees of liquor and drug shops also 
pay in their monthly fees by money orders. 

Then there are the 6,200 Postal Savings Banks with their 
300,000 depositors ; the Value Payable Post, which although 
unknown in England is too well known and appreciated in 
India to need any description ; the system of insurance by 
which the post office, for a fee of four annas per hundred rupees, 
undertakes to insure to any amount the letters and parcels 
entrusted to it, and does annually insure articles to the amount 
of some 754^ crores of rupees ; the Government Security 
Agency, by which the Post Office Savings Banks undertake 
for their depositors the purchase and sale of Government 
Securities for small ^ amounts ; and other minor branches 
of business, such as* the sale of all kinds of stamps, which 
cannot even be mentioned here. There are, however, two re- 
cent extensions of post office work which deserve special 
noticQ. The first is the Postal Telegraph system, under which 
most of the Government telegraph offices are now combined 
with post offices worked by postal servants, while every other post 
office in the country has been made a receiving office for inland 
telegrams which are sent by post to the nearest telegraph office, 
This system was only started in 1884, but the result has already 
been to raise the number of Government Telegraph offices 
from 318 to 745, out of whjch 486 are worked by the post 
office. The number of messages sent from, and received at 
the Postal Telegraph offices during the year 1887-88, was 
nearly 1,200,000. The other extension of post office work 
referred to is the scheme of Life Insurance and Annuities 
under which post office employes, since 1884, and Tele- 
graph employes recently, have been allowed to iiisure their 
lives dhd purchase immediate or deferred monthly allowahce^ 
through the agency of the post office and under Government 
security. The scheme in its present form is of no cone 
to the general public. It is of interest and impoil^nce o^^ 
because there is a somewhat similar scheme to the plihi 
in the UitUed: Kingdom, and an e^nsion of^ the e^^ 
in India, in the distant if luA the new fatuwr, , 
be cohtfiihpMted. Tine ah^eiice of trdi$urc^yv^i^^^^ 
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of the general population is but one out of many obstacle^ 
to any such general scheme in India ; but, judging from the 
popularity of the Post Office Savings Banks, the strength of 
family affection among most of the races of India, and the 
anxiety of all classes to provide for their relatives, it cannot 
be doubted that, if it should hereafter be found possible to 
introduce a system of Postal Life*Insurance and Annuities open 
to the public, the scheme would be extremely popular and 
widely used. 

The work of the post office, its 9,065 offices, and its 103,00^*5 
miles of mail lines, necessarily require a large establishment and 
elaborate organisation. First there is the Director-General, the 
head of the Department, who conducts all negotiations with 
foreign postal administrations, supervises and controls the 
whole postal administration of the country, and prescribes in 
detail the working rules of each branch of the service, those 
rules being necessarily the same for the whole of India, * For 
the control and reconciliation of the accounts of the whole 
Department, there is a special account officer called the Comp- 
troller of the Post Office. The Travelling post officers who 
sort articles in the railway vans are yncler the Inspector- 
General of the Railway Mail Service ; while, for the adminis- 
tration of the Department in the several provinces, and the or- 
ganisation and supervision post offices and mail lines other 
than those on railways, the whole of India is divided into fourteen 
postal circles, five of which are under Postmasters-General 
and nine under Deputy Postmasters-General. The supervising 
staff under these officers consists of some 380 Superin- 
tendents, Assistant Superintendents, and In.spectors. About 
14,000 men are employed as postmasters and post office clerks, 
while the number of postmen and village postmen is about 
17,000. Besides these, there a whole army of overseers, 
boatmen and runners employed on the 72,000 miles of im- 
perial and district boat and runner lines. 

The published accounts of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Post Office show each year a considerable deficit ; but on 
the other hand the Post Office performs services for other de- 
partments of the State for which it is either inadequately^remu- 
nerated or not remunerated at all There would be no real ad- 
vantage but only a complication of accounts if the Post Office 
received or was credited with the exact money value of each of its 
services to the State ; but taking these services into consideration, 
as it is recognised that the Post Office is entitled to do, the 
Department, on the whole, already pays its way ; and this result 
has been gained notwithstanding, or perhaps it might be said 
because of, the low ^Ates of postage and otlver |K)stal 
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Whaf the future of the Indian* Post Office will be it is 
difficult to conjecture. The British administration has brought 
from the west a postal s}rstem of the most advanced character, 
and signs are not wanting that it is fully appreciated by the 
educated classes, and appreciated, so far as their. heeds go, by 
even the poorest and most ignorant. Whe;n education and 
enterprise have advanced in India to the points they have 
reached in England, for every fetter now carried by the Indian 
Post Office there will be 50 letters ; for every newspaper and 
book, 133 newspapers and books ; and for every parcel, 160 par- 
cel; ; and this would be if the population stood still instead of 
increasing as it does, 'and will increase. The number of post 
offices in those days will be i8o,OCX3 instead of 9 ,ocx> ; the year- 
ly money-order business will be 380 crores instead of 115^ 
crores, and the balance in the Post Office Savings Banks 560 
crores instead of 5^ crores. For a Post Office with such 
transactions the history of the world affords no precedent. 
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Art. X.— cameos OF INDIAN DISTRICTS. 

II.-^Balasore and Cuttack, 

« 

|"F any one imagines that he is going to useful \x\tot* 
itiation from this paper, he had better go on to the next. 
Statistics will be carefully avoided. Are they not written in 
Hunter and revised by O’Donnell ? Wherefore, then, should r\n 
ordinary individual rush in with statistical crudities evolved 
from an uiistatistical brain ? I shall try and represent tlie two 
districts in which the later years of rny service have been 
Spent as they presented themselves to me ; and if I succeed 
in interesting any one in Orissa, I shall have been rewarded. 

Orissa is a /erra incognita to all but those whom Service duties 
*^havc sent there, or whose business has taken them thither ; yet 
it is a place which, he who goes to, does not wish to leave. I am 
writing this paper on the 2 1st April in a temperature of 85®, 
a delicious breeze blowing in from the sea, punkahs being un- 
known. The place is called Hookey ToUah, and it got its name 
under the following circumstances ; The port of False Point 
used formerl}' to be located at the light-house, a distance of 
some 8 miles from the anclforage. This was found to be very 
inconvenient, and a station was started on Flowdei/s Island ; 
which after the expenditure of same 10,000 rupees, was found 
equally inconvenient. A new site was fixed upon, and a 
merry party came down from Cuttack to start the settlement. 
Amongst them was one whose name and fame have hot yet 
died out of Cuttack. He was called Walker, and was an 
Engineer. 

Casting about for a name for the place, some one called 
out “Hullo, Hookey; what shall we call this place?” An 
Hon’ble Judge of the High Court may remember saying — 
** Why, that’s the name for it. Call it Hookey, Tollah ” and so it is 
called £ven unto this day. It is spelt oflficially Huki Tallah,” a 
lovely and speaking commentary on Hunterian spelling. 

I was unexpectedly ordered to Balasore, and on a fine January 
morning took shipping by the good ship “Bassein^ on my 
way to a part of the country hitherto unknown tome. On 
the evening of the same day we sighted a low line of hills, 
with which I was destined subsequently to be well acquainted, 
and dropped anchor for the night in what is known as the 
Balasore Roads. Three or four large sailing ships lay at 
anchor near us, and a crowd of country cargo boats was 
making its way the river. In the early morning we were 
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put cm board a' steam launch and*werfe sent ap thd* J^arabolong 
Uhe great twisting) river. Mark Twain describes the 
which in the Acts of the Apostles is called strait, as^ being 
crookeder than a rainbow, but a little straightcr than a. 
corkscrew. The Barabolong, however, is crookeder than any 
crokscrew yet invented. The sea, as the crow flies, is about 
5 miles from Balasore ; yet to reach the sea by the river re- 
quires a sail of 19 miles. Th& river is, I should say, about as 
tortuous as any in the world. 

When arriving at Balasore after being in an Eastern Bengal 
district, the first tlu*ng that strikes one is the grand capacity 
there is for drainage. Going to the Civil Station is a con- 
stant move upwards, and when you reach the station, it is 
unlike any other in the Lower Provinces with which I am 
acquainted, and 1 have seen a good number. There is a bright- 
ness and a European air about the place unlike most Indian 
stations. In the first place, Balasore is a perfect paradise to 
a gardener : roses, pansies, and every variety of flower seem 
to thrive, and to every house is attached a well kept flower 
garden. In driving up to the Collector’s house, therefore, 
one passes through a well drained clean bazaar, (thanks to 
the Civil Surgeon who is at the helm of the MunicipalityJ 
and past one or two pretty compounds filled with every 
variety of flowers, A feeling of contentment with one’s lot 
comes over one at the first glimpse of Balasore, more especially 
if you have had a series of nice malarial districts like Dinage- 
pore, Jessore and Pubna, A further acquaintance with the place 
and the district does not tend to remove the favourable im- 
pression conveyed at first sight. The town is, as I have 
said, beautifully clean ; would that all Municipalities were like it 1 
There is a most interesting old cemetery, and remains of early 
Dutch settlers. Moreover one can travel on the continent there 
without much expense, for part qf Balasore is Frencli territory, 
and there are enacted the horrors of hook-swinging and 
other gentle sports, which British tyranny has driven from 
British Indian territory. Thencej^too, can the placid out-still 
proprietor smuggle his wares into the regions dominated by the 
excise department of the Board of Revenue. 

Balasore has as yet no town hall, is not in!erested in the 
CongreSs, and beyond, of course, a few school boys and young 
Bengal foreigners, has not produced any patriot dying to 
restore the liberties of the people. There is a very strong- 
Mahommedan community in the place, and a movement 
been set on foot to improve the status of that cpmmqhity^ 
The movement has developed that dfe 
fatal to most undertakings, and has mjured its. 
ting claims before the- Liputenant-^overab^ 
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which were founded in the iiftaginations of their piromul^ators. 
These men asserted that Sir Rivers Thompson had promised 
Orissa Mahomedans a certain number of public appoint- 
ments, and asked Sir Steuart Bayley to carry out that promise. 
The statement needs only to be written to carry its own re- 
futation, and it is a pity that the Mahommedan community, 
who began a good work by founding scholarships in the 
Zillah school, should have spoilt their cause by mis-stating 
facts. They ought to take up a new position ; educate the 
coming generation to cope with the Bengalis, and not to 
expect that the present generation can ever succeed in tlv? 
battle of life against the Hindus, who have seized the 
educational advantages which the Mahomedans have let 
drift past them. I am glad to say that a movement has been ' 
started, and scholarships have been founded for Mahomedan 
education, and I trust the movement will spread. The improve- 
ment of the Mahomedan community in Orissa must take a 
start from amongst themselves, and must be founded on the 
idea, that they have got to educate themselves to an intellec- 
tual par with the Bengali. Extraneous gifts of appoint- 
ments, even if such could be given, are like other forms of 
pauperization— demoralizing to the people who accept them. 
There are some very highly educated Mahomedan gentlemen 
in tlie Province, and if they will only put their shoulders to the 
wheel and start the coaclf in the right direction, they would, 

I am sure, receive the cordial co-operation of all Government 
officials and of Government itself. 

The work of the Collector of Balasore as indeed is that of all 
Orissa Collectors) is wonderfully diversified. He has, of course, 
the ordinary duties of a Magistrate and Collector, which range 
from the Baptism of Infants to the Burial of the Dead, Marriage 
being thrown in, and the Churcliing of Women the only service 
of the Church left out. Added«to these he is Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals in Balasore. This gives him the 
privilege of wearing a political uniform and being photographed 
therein. The photo, conveys exalted idea of the man to his 
friends at home, and the uniform must be the pleasantest part of 
the business. Jhe duty, however, of hanging an occasional 

Kol is not so nice. There is one consolation, hpwever, 
in connexion with the judicial part of the work, and that 
is that appeals go the Lieutenant-Governor and not to the 
High Court. 

A cameo of Balasore would be incomplete without some 
anecdotes connected with the judicial side of the Collector’s; 
work. I myself tried a man for murder, and he calmly con- 
fessed the crime, saying that the victim had bewitch 
children. In anothe|case two med were haniged 
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under the following circumstances : A young Kol girl got 
married to a man who was like Nabal, a churlish man^ one 
not forward in giving dinner parties, and a perfect duffer 
socially. The lady and her father repented them of the match, 
and a young Lochinvar was forthcoming. The father and 
the lady were both willing that she should wed the new 
suitor, but there was the husband, and the Kols are very 
particular about marriage regulations. A meeting of the 
h-iends of the bride and her people was called, and in the 
course of conversation, the obvious solution of the difficulty was 
propounded : — “ Why not kill the husband ? ” So two strangers 
were hired for the trifling consideration of 20 seers of rice 
and Rs. 10 to put every thing straight. They, as they described 
it, came across the unfortunate husband sleeping on a rock, 
and in a second compressed his neck and throat so that he died. 
They were hanged. They did not mind that much, but, iu 
death they remembered with pain that they had been swindled 
out of the price for which they bargained to do the deed, 
and only got the earnest money in the shape of ten seers of 
rice. Another case occurred just before I joined the district : 
In it a member of the medical profession was murdered 
under these circumstfinces detailed by the accused; ‘‘I had 
fever and called in the kobiraj. He told me to get him a white 
goat and a black cock and also to^^ay him Rs. 2. I procured 
the while goat and the black cock and gave him the two 
rupees. He then began his incantation, but as he got on 
with them my fever got worse, so I cut his head off.” This 
Occurred at Nilgiri ; I mention the place as there is an 
openuig for a medical man there now, and I have been per^ 
secuted lately by failed and pa^ed students for quasi-medical 
appointments under the Puri. Lodging House Act 

But it is lime to doff the political uniform and don that of the 
mariner. The Collector of Balasore has “ to Shiver his timbers/* 
** Splice the main brace,” and cry “What cheer my hearty ? ” 
when the plain-spoken, but somewhat intoxicated mariner 
comes into his verandah to complain that his clearance papers 
are not all right, that his cook has got drunk, or that thfe buoys 
in the Roads have not been placed “ synonynfous with^ their 
true position ” as I have heard it described. I had one amusing : 
case of a sailor whom I fined with the usual altern^^ 
of imprisonment. He enquired when the steanj^ 
for Calcutta^ and finding that one left the day 
get put of jail, he cbecOTlly elected jundet^ 
sotiment;: rather. > thim'': .:femaW: ^ thai 

abpiitjn;.tb€^ 
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I have of course had my cyclones : one in each district. Qn 
the 26th May 1887 , 1 got a notice that a cyclone was under 
way. I sent the notice round the station and people took 
action against the coming storm. We disregarded the signs 
of the weather, for as yet I had no practical working know- 
ledge of cyclonic effects in my head, and was very busy that 
day. Ethnology or Hunter, or at*any rate “ some work of noble 
note ” engrossed my mind. It* was raining and blowing fit- 
fully. The people who usually came to tennis, came and sat 
in our verandah ; all thoughts of the cyclone, as likely to per- 
sonally interest us, had passed away We thought it woulu 
be in the bay somewhere, and troubled ourselves but little 
about it. At about 4 A. M., when we were all huddled to- 
gether in the only dry room in the house, in momentary ex- 
pectation of the top story descending, wc realized what an 
Orissa, cyclone was like. 

Th it was the cyclone in which the “ Sir John Lawrence ” 
went down. I am glad to say that it was not without its 
modicum of good to tl\e Province. 

Immediately after the storm I started down to the South 
of the district until I came to Chandbally. The siglits I 
saw there were calculated to shock any ode : dead bodies lying 
any where and any how ; a miserable hut, with an ignorant 
dresser and but a scant supply of medicines, forming the only 
medical aid* for thousands of pilgrims and not a few per- . 
manent residents ; and finally, pilgrims huddled all over the 
place without shelter and means of observing decency. 1 went 
up there last March and the change was marvellous. The Puri 
Lodging Act has been introduced, a regular gang of sweepers, 
taken on, and a neat hospital wifh proper instruments, furniture, 
and a duly qualified man as doctor. The Hospital is more- 
over endowed so as to ensure a Government grant-in-aid. 
All these have displaced tlie former chaotic condition of 
Chandbally. 

Whilst on this topic it is as well to give a history of this 
interesting little port Some 20 years ago it was unknown. At 
that tinte a Mr, McNeil, seeing the necessity for a port in Orissa, 
came down to* prospect one. He fixed upon Chandbally, and 
the hull of the first steamer which ever traded to Chand- 
bally, the “ Celt, ” originally a pleasure boat on the Clyde, 
now forms a hulk Tor one of the large steamers. This 
erstwhile wretched fishing village, when Sir Steuart Bayley 
landed in November, boasted three large steamers at anchor 
and^ a civil station with the usual buildings. The extra* 
ordinary feature of Chandbally is, that on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday nmrnings the port is full of bustle and stir. 
For the rest of the feek it might be a city of the dead, for all 
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the life there is in it. The reason of this is that the steamers 
all run on the same day. One naturally asked what the reason 
of this was. and I was told of a curious superstition. The Oorya 
will not, if he can help it, set out on a pilgrimage by sea on any 
day but Wednesday. Hence the steamers must leave Cnlcutta 
all together on that day and return all together from Chandbally. 
OfiF the sea face of Chandbally there is an island called Short’s 
Island. I don’t know who Short was ; but the island now boasts 
alight-house. It was about in the centre of the cyclone, and 
was then in process of construction. All the working plant, — 
boats and everything that was not so permanently attached to 
the earth as to resist the fury of the wind — was swept sway. 

The light-house is now finished, and it will scarcely be be- 
lieved, that the Calcutta Port authorities keep two men there and 
absolutely refuse a boat to the light-house. Some time ago one of 
tlicse men felt annoyed with his comrade and expressed his 
feelings by threatening to shoot him. The threatened man had 
not much cover, so his life was diversified and exciting until the 
shootist was removed. Light-house life is, as a rule, mono- 
tonous, and it is considerate on the part of the Port authorities 
to afford variety to this otherwise dull existence by ensuring 
that escape, even from ^ dangerous lunatic, is impossible unless 
5’ou shoot the lunatic first. This might suggest a question for 
the next examination of Assistants. 

Balasorc boasts of both of Wordsw^orth s two voices 
* One is of ibe sea 

One of the mountains, each a mighty voice.’’ 

The town of Balasore itself is enclosed on the land face by 
a chain of tolerably high hills. The Nilgiri range stretching 
away to the South and to the N.W, losing itself in the.Mohiir- 
bung range. The Nilgiri Rajali’s palace— if a tumble down 
collection of buildingscan be dignified by the name— is situated 
at the base of a beautifully wodUed hill abounding with game 
of all kinds. A peculiar kind of a blue stone is dug out of this 
hill and fashioned into pUtes, drinking vessels, &c. A consider- 
able export trade in these articles takes place, and I would 
commend them to any one for use as butter coolers, water jugs, 
&c, Nilgiri is under European management, and is gradually 
developing. The forests there bid fair to become veiy valuable» 
now tliat some attempt is being made to prevent a reckless des- 
truction of timber. It is singular that a place like Nilgiri has 
attracted the attention of sportsmen to so small an extent ' 
For years past the Collectors pf Balasore have not be^in 
lovers of the chase, and an almost virgin jungle is 
hours ride of the Collectpi^S hwse, utterly 
5pprts«UAn^.poiht of:yfe.w^; 
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Moyurbhunj. This is ao immense territoiy with much traditipn* 
ary histQry;hut hardly anything that 1 could find, in the way of 
4/tSS^ by which it might be compiled. 

Driving out from Balasore you cross the Barabolong river 
and hnd yourself on a metalled road. This road goes the wholei 
way to Baripada, the capital of the Raj, a distance of some 3$ 
miles. After a short time you come to low tree jungle gradu^ly ' 
increasing in density until it assumes forest proportions. As the 
jungle increases in density, the road becomes more and more 
undulating, until at last one could imagine oneself amongst the 
Irish hills ; and the old sensation of getting out to give the horse 
a breather up the hill comes back with refreshing memories to one 
who has just quitted the wild romantic scenery of Jessore or Pubna, 

Baripada is quite a model little town, beautifully clean and 
well kept The State is under the management of a European 
gentleman with the ideas of discipline and order which are 
part of the very nature of a soldier. The old Rajbarees is like 
all Rajbarees. Cows are allowed to go and come with the same 
freedom with which the * gentleman that pays the rint ” does in 
Ireland. Of course this is beyond the manager’s control, and 
the little town, and the Rajbarees in its rpidst, are striking exam- 
ples of the old order and the new. The present Rajah who is 
being educated as an English gentleman in Cuttack, is having 
built fur himself a house mcK'e suited to bis tastes and habits. He 
is one of the rare instances in which a native gentleman con- 
forms to the religion of his fathers, and at the same time has 
acquired those manly and refined tastes which make him wel- 
come in any society. Moyurbhunj is a principality with a 
great future before it. It is being gradually opened up by 
roads, and parts of it have been resettled. It will, with time and 
good management, become one of the richest estates, or the 
richest in Orissa. There is nc doubt of the existence of iron 
in parts of the estate, for it is worked in a rough way in a 
place called Bamunghatta, and there is also no doubt of the 
existence of gold : it remains to be seen in what quantities. 
At present the natives wash it out of the river sand after 
infinite'simal trpuble, and with results equally infinitesimal. 
But apart from metals, the forests of Moyurbhunj will ip them- 
selves be a powerful source of income. What Moyurbhunj 
requires to develope this industry, is a saw mill erected at 
Baripada, and a tramwhy to connect it with Balasore and the 
outer world. The latter, with the already existing road, would 
not be a matter of ruinous expense, and in the way of 
d^eloping the resources of the. State, would pay beyond all 
proportion to its cost. The siHr ' industry is, another form of 
comiherce which is in its infancy in Ifoyurbhuhj, bot 
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of ^at developiineat. As ft isj«traders buy up: cocoofts In the 
district aiid take them to Rajshaye. Considering how ifttie care 
is at present given by the peasantry to the rearing of cocoons, 
the trade is assuming very fair proportions, and a little liiore 
attention given to it would make silk a very important factor in 
the revenues of Moyurbhunj. Every thing, however, cannot ^ 
done in a day, and the great matter now is to open up the country 
by roads. Undeveloped means of communication often make : 
a year of great plenty only one degree better for 4 district than 
a year of scarcity. 

, For the rest Moyurbhunj abounds in lovely scenery. It has 
the advantage of Nilgiri in having water to set off the moun- 
tain scenery. In the midst of the mountains there towers 
one peak, Megasni. This, I am told, boasts an even tempera- . 
ture of 7S° during the year. It is very difficult to get at, but 
otherwise would have been a perfect sanitarium for Orissa. 
It is almost too late now to hope for its ever being so utiliz- 
ed. Steam has brought the Nilghiris and Darjeeling within 
comparatively easy distance of Orissa, but it seems a pity to 
see a possible health resort like Megasni wasting its sweet- 
ness on the desert air, 

Moyurbhunj, like Nilgiri, is the home of the wild beast. 
Bears are particularly destructive. I was shown a case in 
which one side of a man’s face was completely obliterated, just 
as though it had been planed down. A slight depression 
marked where his eye had been, but otherwise his face was per- 
fectly smooth. Minor injuries are quite common. Moyur- 
bhunj, too, is a place where two or three ardent sportsmen 
might have a happy cold weather. In this connexion I had 
almost forgotten to mention the magnificent collection of 
ivory there is at Baripada,-r-all the product of the Moyurbhunj 
jungles. Proposals were made some time ago to establish a 
kheddah there, but they had not come to maturity when I left th^ 
district. There is no doubt ample room for kheddah operations 
in the hills and forests of the State. The future of Moyurbhupjl , 
is one to be watched with great interest. It has, despite tte 
protests of the native and semi-native press, had the advantage : 
of some years of excellent management. It will come into t 
hands of a Rajah educated in Western ideas of civilizationj and i' 
witliouttbat horror of modern improvements which so ^ 
quently causes years of good management to go for nothing ^ 
estates in this country. It Is a State full of re$out«^ 
and can be made eventually a model fpr thebpi^ 

Mehab in Orissa. Every rupee. 
mitnications - w'iU yield Va tenfold 
y ritat':the:l;iqginniog .made in ''ms tBrectkm : 
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Nothing could illustrate the changes which time bring 
about in the fortunes of a place so forcibly as the decline 
in the sea-borne trade of the Balasore district. There were 
formerly seven custom houses in that district; now there are 
but three. This falling off is caused by the gradual silting up 
of the rivers. 

I fear that one of these usually busy haunts of the mariner 
was closed owing to my action. It occurred in this wise : I 
happened in the cold weather of 18S7 to be camping some 
distance from the sea, and came across a pretty little inland 
village, one which if you did not know — the sea was about seven 
miles off — you would not in any way associate with things 
maritime. An air of pastoral simplicity pervaded the place. 
There was not even a grog shop at which the mariner could 
indulge in a tot, whilst cursing the decadence of the Balasore 
mercantile marine. 

In the midst of this peaceful and rural village, I saw what I 
thought was a comfortable f^inn liousc, nicely hedged in, and 
looking as unlike anything connected with those that go down 
to the sea in ships as could possibly be imagined. I asked 
whose house that was, and to my astonishment was informed 
it was the Custom House ! 1 had been searching for the 

Custom House where one might have expeefed to have found it, 
near the sea ; but had failed to find it. Judge of my astonish- 
ment to unearth it in an out-of-the-way village in the interior. 
It was the old story, A river or arm of the sea many years 
ago used to run up to this village, of which not a trace now re- 
mains save a depression near the Custom House/’ and that in- 
stitution was founded in the good old trading days. The beauty 
of the whole arrangement was that the Custom House officer 
liad steadily been drawing his pay and submitting blank re- 
turns with a regularity that never drew attention to his exist- 
ence. He was cunning enough ncYcr to allow a return to be a 
day overdue. He had a stock of forms which would have 
lasted for the term of hi.s official existence, so stamps and 
stationery knew him not, nor was he of sufficient importance 
to be asked for an opinion on any question which might vex 
the souls of the Brethren of Trinity House or the Board of 
Trade. Any comrfiunications he might have got were such 
as a list of copyright works, or matter equally valuable and*in- 
teresting. They were sent merely for his information and 
guidance. He probably digested the information, and then 
went and guided his plough, That custom house and its estab- 
lishment have now been relegated to the limbo of all abolished 
tli^s. • It is greatly to be feared that Balasore will share the 
the Snbanreka and other ports. Year by year the 
river is silting up, and vjhereas, when I first went to Balasore 
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the steamer used to lie abreast thtf town, it is difficult, if not 
impossible to get within 5 miles of the port. In a few years the 
trade will be limited to the sea-goiftg ships on the Roads, • 

In the opinion of some, the sea-(^ast canal recently opened 
will compensate for the loss of sea-borne traffic. I never held 
this opinion, and never could work myself up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm regarding this great work; I was in a minority, but 
the minority was a respectable one. My opinion of its utility, 
when compared with the enomous cost which it has involved, 
has not been strengthened by recent experience of Cuttack, and 
4 jv discussions on the railway schemes which I have recently 
heard. It is admitted, of course, that the coast canal is useless for 
irrication. To pay the interest therefore on the 33 lacs originally 
estimated as the cost (how far exceeded I am not in a position 
to say) and to pay the heavy current expenditure, the coast 
canal must depend on passengers and goods. With regard 
to oasseiiger traffic the canal opened under most favourable 
ausmees. The loss of the “ Sir John Lawrence.’ the “ Arcot 
and the “ Maharatha” were, as it were, a vast sacrifice to Kali for 
the success of the new venture. I do not think I am wrong in 
saying that the passenger traffic, vid the coasLcanal, has not 
materially or even jierceptibly affected the Chandbally sea 
route, and it is admitted that the passenger trade has^not been 
disappointing. Giving, however, all the passenger traffic to the 
canal, it would take a very strong trade in pilgrims to make 
the coast canal pay without the help of a very material propor- 
tion of the goods traffic from Cuttack, Balasore and Pun. 
This, as long as the tendency of the rice tiadc lies in the 
direction in which it has lain for years, the coast will 

never secure. The export trade from Balasore and Cuttack 
points steadily in one dirertion, that is, to the South. The 
Mauritius, Cochin and Coast Ports take nearly every available 
bag of rice out of the place.. Let prices be ever so high in 
Cuttack— and they have been high within the last year— there is 
still a steady drain towards the South, only checked by scanty 
production. I at one time interviewed the leading merchants 
here on the subject, and the result at which I arrived WM, 
that their trade with the Mauritius and the ^Coast is so firmly 
established, that it would take a very great indu^emeBt 
to divert even a portion of it. Again, in discuswhg the 
railway question, most men are agreed that a line from Sumbul* 
pore to Cuttack is the one which carri^ most mdicaUona 
of success as far As traffic goes. Is this openaig eqt ^ 
the country supposed by most men to be for the 
SSdSg rS to Hooghly ? Far from it ^deB. & 3#,^ 
with Oiuack connected tiy the Jumbu Cani^im^y^ith 
P#it Rfidbp theTaldttnda withibe 
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thence ivtth False Point, the Sumbulpore rice will he ship^d at 
Cuttack in boats which will discharge their cargoes on board 
of ships bound from False Point to the South or the West, but 
not into the godowns on the banks of the Hooghly, These 
Cuttack canals^ too, have the strong support of irrigation 
leases to back their traffic, and are not depending on passenger 
and goods traffic only. The direction in which money could 
now be spent with the greatest* hope of a profit, is in the 
construction of the Sumbulpore-Cuttack railway, and the 
dredging of False Point harbour. False Point is, as l»as been 
truly said, a lee shore for a great part of the year. It could b 9 
made one of the finest harbours in India. The natural outlet for 
the produce of Orissa is the sea, and it can never be diverted 
by artificial means to a port like Calcutta, especially when 
canal dues are added to the already heavy port dues prevailing 
on the Hooghly. Calcutta of course governs everything, and it 
was thought that there was something magical in the idea of 
opening a direct canal route between Orissa and that port. 
The chief merchants of Orissa, however, have not tumbled to 
the idea, and cling to their old fashioned notions of sending 
their goods by a shorter and cheaper route to the ports to where 
they make most profit. The petty producy may be left out of 
all calculation, for he grows his crop for his own consumption 
first, and then for sale to the merchant. There is no such thing 
ill Orissa as a class of smaM traders dealing directly with the 
open markets of the world. On all the rivers and creeks are to 
l)e seen golahs for the storing of rice, none of which is des- 
tined for Calcutta, and everywhere are to be seen representatives 
of those keen eyed Jewish looking men hailing from the 
Western Presidency, in whose hands lies practically the entire 
export trade of Orissa. An experiment was recently started in 
the Cuttack district in the direction of establisliing a husking mill 
at Alba, It had to be abandonee^ No grist came to the mill. 

A notice of Balasore written xo or 15 years ago, without 
an account of the salt industry, would have been very 
incomplete. That industry has now entirely disappeared. The 
manufacture of punga salt which was rapidly dying out, 
was finall)^ extinguished last year, and Liverpool and Ganjam 
salt has taken ^ its place. The policy which dictated 
the abolition oi punga manufacture is one, naturally, the 
subject of much controversy ; but as this paper is meant to 
shew Balasore as it is and not to discuss controverted questions, 
I shall not enter into the pros and cons of the salt question. 

For climate and surroundings, Balasore is undoubtedily one 

the most delightful districts in the Lower Provinces. 

. .j ■ ■ 

ilTo be continued;!} 



Art. XI.— INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

I T is sometimes remarked, that India is a country without a 
constitution ; but, as a matter of fact, there is a consider- 
able body of constitutional law contained in some forty 
statutes of the British Parliament. The educated public have 
•mple opportunities of acquainting themselves with the civil, 
criminal, and revenue laws, contained as they are in Acts of the 
Indian or Local Legislatures, and supplemented by a peren- 
nial stream of treatises, text-books, and annotated editions. 
But the constitutional law is embedded in statutes, which are 
not very accessible, and the language of which is calculated 
to rcjoel even the legal student, much more the lay reader. 
This being so, the writer believes that the collection and 
methodical arrangement of the scattered materials may be 
of use and interest to laj'men and lawyers alike, and in the 
latter term he of course includes all those who are engaged in 
the administration of .justice. 

The subject matter may be conveniently treated under the 
following headings : — 

I. — Administration of Indian Affairs in England — 

I. The Crown and Parliament. 

2. The Secretary of State. 

*3. The Council of India. 

4. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

II.— The Government in India — 

I. The Govenor-General fn Council, . , 

2, Local Governments. 

3. The Council of the Viceroy— faj Executive— Legis- 
lative. 

4. Provincial Councils — (a) Executive — Legislative. 

S. Informal Legislation. 

III.— The Administration in India — 

I; The eivil Service. 

2. The High Courts. 

' 3. Ecclesiastical Establisiiments. 

rv.— Miscellaneous. 
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I.— Administration of. Indian Affairs in England. 

I. TJte Croivn. 

For all practical purposes, India is governed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council. Still there are certain acts and powers 
which can only be done and exercised by the Crown. 

The Charter Act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 85) continued 
the East India Company's Government till the 30th April 
1854. By this Act the real and personal property of the 
Company was already held in trust for the Crown for th^ 
service of India, and the Crown appointed Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, who controlled all the acts and operations 
of the Company, In 1858 the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and the effects of this transfer may be 
summarized as follows* : — 

1. All the rights, which might have been exercised by the 

Company, were to be exercised by Her Majesty, 

2 . All territorial and other revenues, tributes and other 

payments, were to be received for and in the name 
of Her Majesty. 

3. All real and personal property of the Company vested 

in Her Majesty for the purJ)oses of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

4. All treaties made by»the Company were to be binding 

on Her Majesty. 

5. As regards suits, remedies, proceedings, contracts, 

liabilities and engagements, the Secretary of State 
in Council stepped into the place of the Company. 

The Secretary of State in Council is the final authority in 
almost all matters affecting th« destinies of the peoples of 
India ; but, as has been remarked, there are one or two 
acts which can be done onl^ by, or in the name of Her 
Majestyf : — 

1. The Indian Military and Naval forces hold their 

commissions and offices under the Crown, and Her 
Majesty may, from time to time, by order in Council, 

* regulate the terms and conditions of service. 

2. All app6intments to cadetships, naval and military, 

and all admissions to service, not otherwi^fe ex- 
pressely provided for, are vested in Her Majesty. 

3. Her Majesty may remove or dismiss any person 

holding any office under the Crown in India. J 

• See 21 and 22 Vic. c. 106, ss. 2, 3, 39, 65, 67. 

f 21 and 22 Viet, c. I06, ss. 33, 56, 57. 

I 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 85, s. 74. See also 4 and 5 Will. IV,, c 24 s. 39. 
Tto Crowa had this power ^hen India was under the Company. ' 
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Tile transfer of India to the* Crown was specially recog- 
nised in 1876 by the Act 39 Victoria, chapter 10, which em- 
powers Her Majesty to make such addition to her style and 
titles as to her may seem meet. * 

It is possibly because the governing body of India is so 
constituted, that collision with the Crown is impossible, that we 
find it provided by Sec. 24 of 24 and 25 Viet, c. 67 (the 
Indian Councils Actj that “ nb law or regulation made by the 
Governor-General in Council (subject to the power of dis- 
allowance by the Crown) shall be deemed invalid by reason 
#only that it affects the prerogative of the Crown.” At the 
same time it is enacted in Sec, 52 of the same Statute, that 
nothing shall be deemed to derogate from the rights vested 
in Her Majesty, in relation to the Government of India, under 
any law in force at the date of the passing of the Act. 

The power formerly vested in the (LVairt of Directors to 
recall the Governor-General (3 and 4 Will, IV., c. 85, s, 75) is 
now vested in the Crown. So also the power to recall 
Governors, 

As regards Parliament, there are certain matters (which will 
be noticed in their proper place) in which orders passed by 
the Secretary of State in Council must be laid before Parlia- 
ment within a certain fixed time ; but the only instance in 
which the consent of Parliament is specifically declared to be 
necessary is contained in Sec. • 55 of 21 and 22 Vic, c, 
106, which enacts that, except for preventing or repelling 
actual invasion of Her Majesty's Indian possessions, or tinder 
other sudden and urgent necessity^ the revenues of India shall 
not, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be 
apf)licable to defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions 
by Her Majesty's Forces charged upon such revenues.” There 
have been keen debates in JParliament from time to time as 
to the object and scope of this section, and whether the 
consent of Parliament must be obtained before war is com- 
menced. Such discussions took place on the passing of the 
Act in 1858, on the despatch of Indian troops to Egypt by 
Lord Beaconsfield, on the Afghan War, and on tiie aChnexation 
of Upper Burmah. 

The year 1889 has witnessed the beginning of a more active 
interference on the part of the House of Commons with the 
Government of India. It can, no doubt, be demonstrated that 
this interference with the details of admimstration is 
illegai ; but the constitutional jurist mu.st take a brpAder 

• Under this Statute, Her Majesty assumed the 
ladiaf ” G^te pf ^ t ^ 
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view of this questb^ lawyer pure and sfitiple* Is 

the constitution being preserved in the letter only, but 
broken in the spirit? The practice of constant interpellation 
on Indian matters in the House of Coirfmons, and the 
dictation of systems and policies to be observed in various 
branches of the administration, — of which the recent condem- 
nation of the excise outstill system is a signal instance — ^raise 
very grave constitutional issues. * The issue cannot be better 
explained than by quoting Sir Arthur Hobhouse*s definition 
of the term unconstitutional* as distinguished from “ illegal/* 

I mean,” says Sir Arthur Hobhouse, “ that which is within 
the letter of the law, but which so exaggerates one integral 
part of a complex system as to reduce some other integral 
part to insignificance, or to prevent the whole from working 
as designed. All arrangements on a large scale embrace 
different principles, which if pushed to extremes, are destruc- 
tive of one another, and the working of which must be con- 
trolled by reference to the object of the whole, as found in 

written documents or in usage and precedent When 

Parliament has attributed certain functions to certain officers, 
those functions ought to be exercised freely by those officers ; 
and any attempt to draw them into other, hands by the use 
of a remaining power, the power of dismissal, is what 
I call unconstitutional.” 

It is worth while to produced here tn extenso the section of 
the Charter Act ( 3 and 4 Will. IV., c, 85, s. 51) in which Parli- 
ament itself has declared the right and functions of Parliament 
as regards the administration of India : — 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothine herein con- ^ 
tained shall extend to affect in any way the right of Parliament 
to make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabitants 
thereof. 

And it is expressly declared that a full, complete and constantly 
existing power is intended to be reArved to Parliament to contrail 
supersede^ or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the 
said Governor-General in Council, and to repeal and alter at any 
time any law or regulation whatsoever made by the said Governor- 
General in Council, and in all respects to legislate for the said terri- 
tories and ali the inhabitants thereof in as full and ample a 
manner os if this Act bad not been passed ; 

And the better to enable Parliament to exercise at all times such 
right and power, all laws and regulations made by the said 
Govern or- General in Council shall be transmitted to England, and 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, in the same manner as Is 
now by law provided concerning the rules and regulations i^ade 
by the several Governments in India.’^ 

Tl^kough the words italicised are very wide, the whole scctipn 
read . together seems to contemplate the l^islative acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Governor-General in Coudcih It wiil seen fro^ 
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the Statute that the preceding eecficns refer to the LeglsktiVe 
Coancil. Of course ParUantient, moving deliberately and with 
full knowledge, has full powers of control over Indian legisla- 
tion ; but assuredly it was not the intention of Parliament that 
systems of administration in Indian provinces should be ini- 
tiated, altered or reversed by a party vote, possibly snatched 
for party purposes by party influences. I do not allege that 
the recent vote regarding the outstill system falls within such 
category ; but the danger always remains. If such was not 
the intention of Parliament — ^and not merely the absence, but 
tke direct reverse, of such intention can clearly be inferred from 
constitutional Statutes in force— then there are good grounds 
for affirming that the constitution is being unwarrantably 
strained, if not altogether broken. 

I. The Secretary of State. 

It has already been mentioned that by 2i and 22 Viet. 
Chap. 106 (an Act for the better Governmept of India), the 
territories in the possession and under the Government of the 
East India Company were transferred to the Crown, and it was 
enacted that the powers of the East India Company and of the 
Commissioners for thg affairs of India should be exercised by 
one of the principal Secretaries of State. The Board of Com- 
missioners had had the full superintendence, direction and 
control of the Civil and Military Government and revenues of 
the said territories (33 Geo, III., c.52, s. 9), and also of all grants 
of salaries and allowances, and all other payments chargeable to 
the said revenues (3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85, 3.25), In matters of 
war or peace, or negotiations with Native States, of a nature to 
tequife secrecy ^ the Commissioners were empowered to send their 
orders to the Secret Committee Of the Court of Directors, who 
transmitted them to the respective Governments of India ; and 
the Secretary of State is now empowered (21 and 22 Vic„ c. 106^ 
s.27) to send such orders direct without submitting them *to a 
meeting of the India Council. A departure is allowed also 
from the ordinary procedure in the case of urgent despatches 
iiiid. 3.26) ; but any order to commence hostilities in India 
must be communicated to Parliament within thrt^ months after 
it has been sent (lA s. 54). 

With regard to the assertion that, owing to the telegraph, India 
is now governed frpm England by the Secretary of ^ 
should bi remarked that the supervision of the Coort of DireGtqrt 
was just as close in theory ; it was only the 
commupicatmg carders that prcvei^ed it fr^ being 
/By.:.Sife.Jg.of.i j/Gea III, ;C. 

: the: 

'.:vot.v ixxxi3t;j 
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eoustantly and dUigently transmit to them an of 

all advices or intelligence, and of all transactions and mattere 
whatsoever, that shall come to their knowledge relating to the 
Government, commerce, revenues or interest of the United 
Company." 

The Secretary of State for India and the permanent and 
Farliamentary Under- Secretaries receive the same salaries as 
may for the time being be paid fo other Secretaries of Slate and 
Under-Secretaries respectively. 

It seems to be the result of several complicated enactments 
in force, that the Secretary of State in Council has the power 
create new Governorsliips in India without any reference to the 
local authorities, but the power has never been used, and it does 
not seem likely that it ever will be used. He also has the power 
to make regulations for the distribution of patronage in India.* 

2. The Council of India, f 
Constitution^ Qualifications and Incidents. 

The Council of India consists of fifteen members, who 
are appointed by the Secretary of State. Members used to 
hold their office during good behaviour ; but since 1869 ap- 
pointments are made for a term of ten years, The Secretary of 
State may, however, re-appoint for five years any person whose 
term of office has expired, ^ provided such rc-appointment be 
made for special reasons of public advantage, to be set forth 
in a minute signed by the said Secretary of State, and laid 
before botli Houses of Parliament. Moreover, under 33 Vic,, 
c. 10, a Member of Council may, under certain conditions, be 
appointed to hold office during good behaviour. The majority 
of the Members of Council mu^t be persons who have served or 
resided in India for at least ten years, and have not last 
left India more than ten years next preceding the date of 
their appointment ; and no ^person not so qualified can be 
appointed to fill any vacancy, unless, at the time of his 
appointment, at least nine of the continuing members be 
persons so qualified. The salary of a Member of the Council 
is £1,200 a year and the retiring pension ;6'soo. No member 
can sit or vote in Parliament. 

Functions and Duties oj the Council. J 

It is the duty of the Council, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, to conduct the business transacted in the 

* 3 ami 4 \Vm. IV., c. 85, *. 78 ; 21 and 22 Viet., c. 106, a. 30 ; $3 Geo. 

cQ. • 

ss. wavier?. 7. **■ '• 9 ^' 

J 21 and 22 vlc^ic. 106, ss. 19-28 5 3 and 4 Will. IV., a Sj, s. 36. 
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United Kingdom in rektion to ‘the. Government of India 
and tfae coirespondence with India. The Secretary of State 
divides the Council into Committees for the more convenient 
transaction of business. He is the President of the Council, 
and may appoint any member from time to time to be Vice- 
President. Meetings must be held at least once a week, and 
five members are required for a quorum. No part of the 
revenues of India can be granted or appropriated, and no bonds 
or debentures can be issued in Great Britain, without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council ; 
but if there is a difference of opinion on any question other 
than these, or regarding the election of a Member of Council, 
the determination of the Secretary of State is final. All acts, 
however, done at any meeting in the absence of the Secretary 
of State, except the election of a Member of the Council, re- 
quire the sanction or approval in writing of the Secretary of 
State. All orders, not passed at a meeting, are to be open 
for seven days to the perusal of Members of Council, who may 
record their opinions thereon. If the Secretary of State act 
against the opinions of the majority, he must record his reasons 
for doing so. It has been mentioned above that the Secretary 
of State can transmit . direct to the Government of India cer- 
tain orders of secrecy or urgency. Similarly the Government of 
India (and the Governments of Bombay and Madras) may mark 
secret” any despatches which might have been addressed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors ; and such des- 
patches shall not be communicated to the Members of the 
Council, unless the Secretary of State shall so think fit and 
direct. 

TKc above provisions arc contained in the Act of 1869. In 
1S76 * an Act was passed authorizing the appointment of not 
more than three persons at the same time “ of professional or 
other peculiar qualifications.” The special reasons for every 
appointment under this Act are to be stated in a minute of the 
Secretary of State for India, and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. This Act does not affect the provisions -f regard- 
ing the total number of the Council and the qualifications of 
the majority of members. . 

"SAretary of State" and “ Secretary of State in Council’* 

The distinction between the “ Secretary of State” and the 
“ Secretafy of State in Council ” is not always quite a{)|>uent. 
The Secretary of State is "the executive ” of die . ^imdl 
of India, and something more. He may act alcme in aU 
(21 and 22 Viet c. 106, s. 3) except those in which 

39.Vic.i c.;7»''a - - I ^ -.'t 




law specially iitentions the $6Cretaty of StAte in Cotfnellt 
even SQ ,he may override his Council except in throe niattere. 
'When he acts nlooe and not in (^ncil, he merely has to record 
•his resigns, if ^is act is disapproved by n majority of the 
Conncil,.: The principal powers and duties which are specially 
mentioned as belonging to the " Secretary pf State in CounciV*’ 
are the following* 

1. Power to appoint to offices, commands end employ* 

ments in India. 

2. Power to make regulations for the division and dis? 

tribution of patronage and power of nominatiofiii 
among the several authorities in India, and power 
to reinstate officials suspended or removed by any 
authority in India. The Act confers the same power 
as might have been exercised by the Court of 
Pirectors, with the approbation of the CpmoiiS'' 
sioners for the affairs of India. 

3. Power to make regulations for the admission of candi- 

dates to the Civil Service of India. 

4. Power to sell, purchase and acquire land, and to enter 

into contracts. 

5. Power to control the expenditure of the reveni^s of 

India. 

6. Power to issue bonds, debentures and other securities 

for money in Gro.it Britain. 

7. Power to sue and be sued both in India and Pnglantl 

as a body corporate. The Act provides that all 
persons may have and take the same remedies and 
proceedings, legal and equitable, against the Secre- 
tary of State in Council as they could have done 
against the East India Company, f 

8. The duty of laying before both Houses of Parliaraenti^ 

within the first fourtfen days during which Pariia- 
may be sitting next after the first day of May m 
each year, the accounts of the receipts and disburse- 
ments at home and abroad on account of (he 
Government of India for the preceding financiai 
‘ year. 

Finally, Sec. $4 of the “ Indian Councils Act,” 1861, provides 
that nothing hi that Act shall be held to derogate from the 
powers of the Secretary of State for India in Council, in rela*^ 
tion to the Gpvei^mcnt of per Majesty’s dominions in Indi^h 
tinder any l%w in force at tite date pf the passing of the said 

♦ at and 21 Viet. c. ib 6 | ss. 40i 4** 49r 65 . 

T P. aad O. N- Co. Secretary 0/ State for ladiaK ^ 

Vllh, 166^ 
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Tlw fltMiret to declare war dr cdtiftoenc^ hostfHlid^ 6r 6Mdr 
into any treaty for making war against any df the cdtihfry 
Princes or States in India. dir ||j||y treaty for guaranteeing the 
possessions of atiy country Pridees or States may apparently 
l«s exercised by the Secretary of State alone. * But any order 
directing the actual commencement of hostilities by Her 
Majesty’s forces in India must be communicated to both Houses 
of Parliament within three months from the sending of sucli 
order, If Parliament be sitting, unless such order shall have 
been in the meantime revoked or suspended, and if Parliatnent 
be^t sitting at the end of such three months, then within 
one month after the next meeting of Parliament (21 and 23 
Viet, c. 106, s. 54).f 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

TJie practice of hearing matters of appeal and petition 
before the whole of His Majesty’s Privy Council having been 
found inconvenient, a Judicial Committee of such Council was 
formed in 1833 under the Act 3 and 4, Will. IV., c. 41. This 
Committee was to consist of the Lord High Chancellor for 
the time being, and the Members of the Privy Council 
holding the following offices, namely, the Lord Keeper or 
First Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, the. Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor of England, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, the Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, and Chief Judge of the Court in Bankruptcy, and 
also all Members of the Privy Council who may have been 
President thereof or may have held any of the above offices; 
,His Majesty was also empowered to appoint froiii time to 
time any two other persons, being Privy Councillors, All 
appeals to the King in Council we(e to be referred by him to 
the Judicial Committee, who were to make a report or re* 
commeitdation to him, the nature of such report or recom* 
mendation being always stated in open Court. T’he Crowii 
may also refer any other matters to the Committee for heasing 
or consideration. The above Statute contains further^rdvi* 
sions regarding evidence, procedurej, costs and* execution of 
decreesr * >/■ 

Section 30 of the Statute provides that two Members 
the Pri^ Cooncil, who shall have hdd dto oISbe of Judge. 
the East Indies or any of His Majesty’s dominion# . ; 

the seas, shall' be appointod to atfond- thd sittil^S 

• ’■ .'33 Geo. iil'.'c. 
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Judicial Committee. Sucfi Members receive j£'4C>o a year as 
an indemnity for the expense which they may incur. 

Ten years later it was enacted that appeals, &c., might be 
heard by not less than three Members of the Judical Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council under a special order of Her 
Majesty (6 and ^ Vic., c. 38.) This Act allows appeals from 
Ecclesiastical Courts, as the former Act had allowed appeals 
from Admiralty Courts, to be referred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee. By 7 and 8 Vic., c. 69, the Judicial Committee may 
direct the Judges of any Court in any colony or foreign 
settlement or foreign dominion of the Crown to transmit a 
copy of the notes of evidence in cases brought by appeal or 
writ of error before the said Committee. 

By the Act 34 and 35 Viet, c. 91, Judges of the Judicial 
Committee are to receive a salary of £^yOOO a year, including 
any pension to which they may be entitled. They hold their 
offices during good behaviour, but are removable by Her Majes- 
ty upon the address of both Houses of Parliament In* 1881 it 
was enacted (44 Vic., c. 3) that ** every person holding, or who 
has held in England the office of a Lord Justice of Appeal 
shall, if a Member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council in England, 
be a Member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” 

Clause 39 of the Letters Piitcnt of the Calcutta High 
Court, 1865, ordains that there shall be an appeal to the Privy 
Council, in any matter «ot being of criminal jurisdiction, 
from any final appellate judgment, decree, or order of the 
High Court, or from any such original order of the Court, 
or of any Division Court from which an appeal shall not lie 
to the said High Court under the 15th clause of the Letters 
Patent : provided that the sum or matter at issue is of not 
less than Rs. 10,000 value. If* the value is less than Rs. 10,000 
an appeal is not allowed, unless the High Court declare that 
the case is a fit one for appeal. The High Court may also 
permit an appeal from any preliminary or interlocutory judg- 
ment, not being of criminal jurisdiction. An appeal is also 
allowed from judgments, orders, or sentences of the High 
Court, made in the exercise of its Original Criminal Jurisdiction, 
or in any criminal case where any point or points of law have 
been reserved for the opinion of the said High Court by any 
Court which has exercised original jurisdiction : but file Pligh 
Court must certify that the case is a fit one for such appeal. 
The Letters Patent for the other High Courts contain similar 
provisions. 

II. The Government in India. 

I. The Governor^General in Councils 

The superintendence, direction and control of the Civtl and 
Military Govcrni 3 ^nt of India arc vested in the Governor* 
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General in Council. * .The principal constitutional powers 
vested in him are the following ; — 

(0.) He superintends and controls all Local Gpverb’ 
ments. f 

( 6 .) He may, with the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council, constitute any part of India 
into a new Province under a Lieutenant-Governor or 
a Chief Commissioner. J It was under this power 
that Assam was in 1874 separated from Bengal 
and constituted a separate Province. The most 
recent exercise of this power was the consolidation 
' of Upper and Lower Burmah into a single Chief 

Commissionership. It will be seen from the Statutes 
referred to, that the law does not authorise the 
constitution of new provinces under Governors 
as opposed to Lieutenant-Governors. Neither does 
there seem to be any power to subordinate any 
Chief Commissioner to a Governor, a Governor in 
Council, or a Lieutenant-Governor, in the same 
way as the Commissioner of Sindh was subordinate 
to the Governor of Bombay. 

(e.) He may vary the limits of provinces. The words 
used in the law § are " the limits of any presidency, 
division, province or territory in India. The 
word “ division ” does not appear to be here used 
in the limited sense of a Commissioner’s Division. 
The Secretary of State in Council may disallow 
any such alteration, and it is peculiar to note that 
the transfer of an entire district from one Presidency 
• to another has no force without the previous sanc- 

tion of Her Majesty. 1| 

(</.) He has power to vary the limits of the ttowrts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. IT It seetnl cbul^ful 
whether these limift can be reduced. The preambles,” 
of the Statute certainly recites thepower to ‘♦declare' 
and prescribe ” the limits, but the enacting portion 
gives power to “ extend ” only. Moreover the 
preamble recites the necessity for extending owing 
to “ the increase of the population^ " 


• 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 85, ss. 38, 39 ; 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. js j 16 and 17 * 
Viet., c. 95, ss. 15— 17. 

t 33 Geo. Ill, 0.52,55.24,40. 

f 17 and 18 Viet., c. 77, ss* 3, 4 » *4 and 25 Viet , c. 67, s. 46. 

I 24 and 25 Viet. c. is?, 5. 47. •„ 

I 28 and 29. Viet. c. 17, 5 5. 

T 55 Geo. 111. c. 84, s. 1. 



(e,) appoints Ueat&nant*Govemors su^act to thie 
. approbation of iteit Slajesty. This power is cxer- 

d^d by the Viceroy alone.* 

(f) As an exception to the general rule^ the Governor- 
General in Council may declare war in cases .where 
hostilities have actually been commenced, or pre- 
parations lor the commencement of hostilities have 
been actually made against India or against a 
Native State ; but the fact of commencing such 
hostilities, with the reasons therefor, must be 
immediately communicated to the Secretary of State. 
-}• The Statute, in which this rule is containedf 
was before Parliament in the years 1792-1793, and 
the particular section which enacts the provision 
recites that “ the pursuit of schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion in India is repugnant 
to the wish, the honour and policy of this nation. ” 

(f.) He may issue warrants for securing and detaining 
in custody persons suspected of carrying on any 
illicit correspondence dangerous to the peace or 
safety of any of the British settlements or posses- 
sions in India.J Such persons may be brought to 
trial in India or ‘England. There are later State 
Regulations (e. Reg. III. of iSi8, for Bengal) 
which authorize the arrest and detention of any 
person under tfle Governor-Generars warrant. 
Under these Regulations it is not necessary either to 
specify the reason for arrest, or to bring the person 
arrested to trial. 

The salary of the Governor-General is 240,000 sicca laipee^i. 

2, Local Gevernments. 

The historical division of British India into three Presidencies 
has now passed away, and it emay be useful to the reader to 
raumer^e the various Local or Provincial” Governments . 

1. Bengal (Lower Provinces.) 

2 * Assam. 

5. Madras. 

4. TOmbay (including Sind and Aden.) 

.. 5. North-West Provinces and Oudh. u 

6. The Punjab. 

; 7. The Central Provinces. 

8 * IJlirmah. 


isijuk cwsirnmoNAt^^i^ ^ 

10, Berar (Hyderabad Assigned Districts.) 
ri, Coorg with Bangalore, 
ia. Andaman Islands. 

The subordination of Local Governments to 
of India is sdjsolute.* The Governor-General in Council has 
full power and authority to superintend and control them 
in “ all points relating to the Civil or Military Administration," 
and Local Governments are bound to obey “ in all cases what- 
soever." They are required “ constantly and diligently to 
transmit to the Governor-General in Council an exact particular 
df all advices or intelligence, and of all transactions and matters 
whatsoever relating to the Government, commerce, revenues or 
interest of the said Company.” They are forbidden to commence 
hostilities or conclude any treaty with any Indian Prince or 
State (except in such cases of imminent necessity as would 
render it dangerous to delay) without first obtaining the consent 
of the Governor-General in Council. If any such treaty has to 
be made, it must, if possible, contain a clause subjecting the 
same to the ratification or rejection of the Governor-General in 
Council. If any doubt is entertained as to the power of the 
latter to issue any particular directions, Local Governments 
must nevertheless obey, unless they have received positive 
orders from the Court of Directors (Secretary of State), which 
are repugnant to the directions pf the Governor-General in 
Council, and not known to them at the time of despatching such 
directions. Tiiis provision is of course applicable only to those 
Governments (Madras and Bombay) which are allowed to corresh 
pond direct with the Secretary of State. The powers of a 
Local Government used to remain suspended when the Gover- 
nor-General visited the Provioce, but this rule was done away 
with by the Charter Act of 1833. 

The Governors of Madras |nd Bombay, and the ordinary 
Members of their Councils, as well as the ordinary ^emt^rs of 
the Governor-General’s Council, are appointed by Her Majesty 
by warrant under Her Royal Sign Manual. 7 Ideutenant^ 
Governors are appointed by the Viceroy, subject to thej^roba- 
tion of Her Majesty. Chief Commissioners are ajp^MSled b^ 
the Viceroy alone. Although a Chief Coc&missi0n^ is no!, 
doubt 4ithe ‘'Local Government" within the meaniing of 
General Clauses Act, } still he merely adminhi^m terHiioiy’ii^^ 
behalf of the Governor-General in Council, who!<iiai^iWi| ■ 

' I ' ' ' ' *' I f I. ' I VT- 

a 63. 8. 9 ; 33 G®»- IH, c. 58. 4b» 44 

Win.:iv.,c. 8 s,.s8.6s, 67.' 

f >i^aad jjVM., c. y^ie el rng-tB'fBBt 
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Iiimself of any of his powers in making over the local adminis- 
tration to a Chief Commissioner. 

The Governors of Madras and Bombay have power to extend 
the limits of the towns of Madras and Bombay respectively.* 
They have the same power as the Governor-General of securing 
and detaining persons suspected of illicit correspondence 
dangerous to the peace or safety of the British possessions in 
India. 

The salary of a Governor is Rs. 1,20,000 ; it used to be paid 
in sicca rupees. The salary of a Lieutenant-Governor is Rs. 8,000. 
A Lieutenant-Governor was first appointed in 1836 for the North- 
West Provinces, and for the Lower Provinces in 1854. Up fo 
1854 the Governor-General had also been Governor of Bengalf 
Section 17 of 16 and 17 Vic., 0.95, gave the Court of Directors 
power to create one new Presidency, and until its creation, to 
authorize the Governor-General to appoint a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and declare the extent of his authority. Further powers of 
constituting new Provinces, and of appointing Lieutwiant- 
Govemors to them, are given to the Governor-General by 24 
and 25 Vic., c. 67., s, 46. 

Chief Commissionerships. 

It does not seem to be quite clear whether Chief Commis- 
sionerships can be formed by executive order. The difficulty 
arises partly from the facttlmt the term ‘‘Chief Commissioners*' 
does not occur in any Statute prior to 1870. There arc three 
Statutes dealing with the formation and alteration of Provinces, 
namely, 

17 and 18 Viet., c. 77, ss 3, 4, (1854). 

24 and 25 Viet., c. 67, s. 47. (1861). 

28 and 29 Viet., c. ly, s. 4, (1S65). 

Sir Barnes Peacock expressed the opinion in 1852, that the 
Governor-General in Council had no power to take under his 
immediate executive control 'territory which formed part of 
some one of the Presidencies. There is some reason to believe 
that it was in consequence of that opinion that the third section 
of the Statute of 1854 was passed. Under this section Arracan. 
formerly part of Lower Bengal, was in 1862 annexed to British 
Burmah, and Assam was in 1874 constituted a separate Chief 
Commissionership, the regulation District of Sylhet being sub- 
sequently added to it in the same manner. On the other hand 
the Chief Commissionerships of Oudh (combined with North- 
West Provinces in 1877), the Central Provinces (1861) and 
British (now Lower) Burmah (1862), were formed by simple 
ex?iecutive orders. 


• 55 Geo. 111., c. 84 / I t 16 and 17 Vic., c. 95, 5 . i4» 
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The Statute of i86i is that known as the “ Indian Goiincils 
Act,” and from the wording • of Sec. 47, it would appear that 
the power given by it is intended to be exercised only fof the 
purposes of legislation. It contemplates the case of the dis> 
severance of a territory from a Province having a Legislative 
Council and its attachment to some other Province having a 
Legislative Council. A more general power of defining and 
altering the limits of Provinces is given by the last of the above- 
mentioned Statutes. The section is as follows : — 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor- General of India in Council 
from time to time to declare .... what part or parts of the 

Indian territories shall be or continue subject to each of 

the Presidencies or Lieutenant-Governorships fur the time being 
subsisting in such territories, and to make such distribution and 
arrangements, or new distribution and arrangement, of such 
territories into or among such Presidencies or Lieutenant-Gover- 
norships as may seem expedient.” 

It has been held by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India that thi.s section’ enables the Governor- 
General in Council to transfer territory from a Chief Commis- 
sionership to a Presidency or Lieutenant-Governorship, but 
does not allow the converse ; that Parliament, having enacted 
17 and 18 Viet., c. 77, s. 3, must be taken to have been aware 
of the existence of ’territories called Chief Commissionerships, 
and to have deliberately omitted to mention them in 28 Viet, 
c. 17. The Province of Assamtwas formed in 1874 by procla- 
mation under the former Statute. It is a matter of doubt 
whether, by such proclamation, territory is withdrawn from the 
legislative powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the 
Board of Revenue, or the High Court. Tin’s doubt is of no • 
irilportance if the territories so removed are brought under the 
provisions of 33 Viet, chapter 3, f as the law may be altered 
and the authority of the High Court and Board of Revenue 
abrogated by Regulations framed under that Statute. 

The Council of the Viceroy. J 
TJte Executive Council. 

The Council, as at present constituted, consists of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the following ordinary members, 

■ 0 , ; ^ ^ ^ ■ ' ; , . 

• The section runs It shall be' lawful ... to fix the limits of any 
presidency, division, province or territory in India of tUi 
Act, and further to divide or alter from time to time the lunits, &c., the 

4 hwd£^ with informal legislation, and will be noticed in the aeaet 

instalment of this essay in the October number. _ „ 

■ I ii4 and 2$ Viet., c. ^7* ss* 3i 9 j *7 5 33 Vict., c. 3» t* 3 i 37 ahd 
' VictjsC. 91... ■ 
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mast always be live membars, and since 1874, a sixth member 
may be ap^j^inted "for public trorks purposes.’' Three 
members mu^ have been in the service of the Crown in 
India for not less than ten years, and of the remaining two, one 
must be a Barrister of not less than live years standing. The 
Comma nder-in>Chief may be appennted by the Secretaty of 
State as an Extraordinary Member, and when so appointed, 
he takes rank next after the Viceroy. While the Viceroy 
and Council are in any Province administered by a Governor 
in Council, such Governor is an Extraordinary Member for Such < 
time. When tliey are in the Province of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
such Lieutenant-Governor is an Additional Councillor only at 
meetings of the Legislative Council. Only ordinary and ex- 
traordinary members can be present at the ordinary or exe- 
cutive meetings of the Council. Any Member in the Military 
Service of the Crown cannot, while a Member, bold any 
Military command or be employed in actual Military duties. 
The Viceroy, when present, presides at all meetings, and may 
hdjourn them from time to time and from place to place, as he 
thinks fit. He may make rules and orders for the more con- 
venient transaction of busines-s in Council. All orders are issued 
in the name of the Governor-General in Council, and they must 
be signed by a Secretary to the Government of India.* 

*' ''The Viceroy and one or move ordinary members constitQte 
/a quorum for ordinary meetings. In the case of difference of 
7o|'mion, when there iiall be an equality of votes, the Viceroy 
two- votes or the casting vote.f In ordinary cases the 
Viceroy is bound by the decision of the majority ; but when- 
ever any measure is proposed whereby the safety, tranquillity 
or interests of the British possessions in India, are, or may be, 
in the judgment of the Viceroy, essentially affected, and he is 
of opinion that the measure proposed ought to be adopted, or 
that it ought to be suspended or rejected, and the majority in 
Council then present dissent from such opinion', the Viceroy 
may, on his own authority and responsibility, suspend or reject 
the measure in part or in whole, or adopt and carry it into exe- 
cutibn. lit such case any two members of the dissentient 
majority may require that the matter be at once notified to .the 
Secretary of State, and the notification is to be accompanied by 


* % 33 Geo, in., c. 52, s, 39, the Orief Secretary to the Council bad to " 
Now, in the absence of the Chief Secretary, the Principtd SecctttW^; 
^dte Departmeat may si»n, 

' ■f 3And4Wm. IV. c. 85,ai 4& Under 13 Geo. III., «. 65,.$, f, ^dio' 
likiost Counsellor present 'i hat a casdug vote hi the obseaeo’ of 
Governor-Gtheial. ^ 
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the mcorded minutes of the Members of Council.* When he 
acts under this section, the Viceroy alone is responsible. At the 
same time, he has no power to make or carryout any order 
which he could not have done with the concurrence of his 
Council.^ . 

The Governor-General, when absent from his Council, may 
issue any orders which ny'ght have been issued by the 
Governor-General in Council, to the Governments, Officers, 
and servants of other Presidencies, but he alone is held respon- ' 
Bible for such orders, j and he is bound to send copies of such 
erders to the Secretary of State or the Governors of such 
Presidencies as the case may be. If the Governor-General in 
Council declares that it is expedient that the Governor-General 
should visit any part of India unaccompanied by his Council, 
he may nominate some Member of the Council to be President 
during his absence. If both the Governor-General and siich 
nominated President are obliged to be absent from any or- 
dinary Meeting of Council, the senior ordinary Member present 
presides. But no act of Council at such meeting shall be valid 
or of any effect, unless it is signed by the Governor-General or 
President respectively, if resident at the place at which such, 
meeting shall be assembled, and not prevented by indisposition 
from signing. § 

The salary of an ordinary Member of the Council of India , 
is Rs. 76,800 per annum ; it used to be 96,000 sicca rupees. 


The Legislative Council and Legislation. 


Indian Legislation before the “ Indian Councils Act " 1861. j 

Its is not necessary to do more than mention the early Clim*— 
ters; namely, the Charter pf Queen Elizabeth in l6or, 
which granted to the Governor and Company power to make 
reasonable laws and orders from the good Government of the 
said Company, and for the better advancement and continuance 
of their trade and traffic ; the renewal of such Charter by 
James I in 1609, and by Charles II in 1661. . No trace of the 
laws passed under these Charters now exists. The Charter, 
granted by William III became the foundation of the 
Company, which was subsequently called the East Indiii 
Company. 

In the Charter of George I, which also estajblidhed 

Mayors’ Courts, gave power to the Governors and OounSM o^^^^^ 


*33 VicL, c. 3 , 8 . 5 , superseding 33.0^ 
were recorded :.,wlieB, tke .■ cotton duties ■■wSro ■^roa%;"*i^o^ed_..-.^-.;^lid^ 
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the three Presidencies to make laws. A similar power w^is 
given by the Charter of 1753. By the Regulating Act of 1773 
the Govemc»'*General in Council was empowered to make 
regulations for the government of India, and in 1793 those 
regulations were collected into a code by Lord. Cornwallis. 
Similar regulations were applied in 1799 and 1801 to Madras 
and Bombay, and in 1803 thqy were extended to the North- 
West Provinces. 

The history of legislation in India, prior to the passing of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1861, may be divided into three 
periods : — » 

1. The period prior to 1833, when all Presidencies had 

the power to legislate. 

2. The period from 1833 to 1853. 

3. The period from 1853 to i86i. 

The Act of 1773 placed the legislative power of the Gover- 
nor-General and Council under the supervision and subject to 
the veto of the Supreme Court. In 1781 an Act of Parlia- 
ment empowered tlie Governor-General and Council to frame 
regulations for the Provincial Courts, without reference to the 
Supreme Court. In 1800 the Governor and Council of 
Madras were invested ♦ within the terutorics subject to their 
Government, with the same legislative power as had previously, 
by the Act of 1781, been given to the Governor-General and 
Council of Fort William.* In 1807 t a similar power was 
given to the Governor in Council at Bombay. It docs not ap- 
pear that the Governor-General exercised any direct author- 
ity over the Governors in Council at Madras or Bombay in 
the matter of making laws. In 1813 J the legislative power 
so conferred on all three Councils was extended, but at the 
same time was placed under greater control as regards the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. The Act of 1813 also 
provided that copies of legislative regulations, made by the 
several Governments of India, should be annually laid tefore 
Parliament. 

Thus the legislative powers of the Councils were developed 
from time to time, and they enacted laws and regulations 
till 1834, an Important year in the history of Indian legislation. 
Down to 1834 there were five different bodies of Stafipte law 
in force in the Empire : — 

I. The English Statute law existing in 1726, (so far 
as applicable), which was introduced by the Char- 
ter of George I, and which applied, at least, in 
the Presidency towns. 
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i. All English Statutes suWqucnt to 17^6, which arc 
expressly extended to any part of India. 

3. The Regulations of the Governor-Gcnerars Councils, 

which commence with the revised Code of 1793, 
containing 48 regulations, all passed on the same 
day (embracing the results of twelve years’ ante- 
cedent legislation), and were continued down to the 
year 1834 They had only force in the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

4. The regulations of the Madras Council, from 1802 to 

1834, in force in Madras. 

5. The regulations of the Bombay Code, which began 

with the revised Code of Mr. Mountstiiart Elphin- 
stone in 1827, comprising the results of 28 years" 
previous legislation, and were also continued till 
1834, having force and validity in the Presidency 
of Fort St. David. 

In 1833, by the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85, there was estab- 
lished ill India one central legislative authority in place of the 
three Councils which had before existed. This Act was passed 
for a period of 20 years only, and accordingly in 1853 fresh 
legislation became ngccssary. During this interval great com- 
plaints had emanated from other parts of India of the centra- 
lization of power and authority at Calcutta ; and it was accord- 
ingly provided by the new Act paSsed in 1853 (16 and 17 Vic.j 
c. 95, s. 22) that certain Legislative Councillor.s should be added 
to the existing Council. It was also provided that no law 
made by the Council should have force until assented to by 
the .Governor-General, whether he had or had not been present 
in Council at the making thereof. New members were added 
to the Council, called Legislative Members, of whom two were 
English Judges of the Calcutta Supreme Court, and the others 
were appointed severally by fhe Local Governments. As a 
result of these changes, discussion became oral instead of !n 
writing ; Bills were referred to Select Committees instead of 
to a single Member ; and legislative business was conducted 
in public instead of in secret The new system, so far from 
fulfilling the expectations formed of it, proved>a signal fallnru ; 
and ^at it did so, was in a measure due to the presence on 
the Council of the Chief Justice and one of the Puisne Judges 
of the Supreme Court. The arrogation and usnrpatidn of 
authority on the part of the Supreme Court iii matters coming 
before it is so notorious a matter of history that I' need merely 
allude to it^ “ Madras and Bombay complained,” imys Comdi 

*iSee Sbore^s Notes on the Affairs of India, /ofrAx ; Mill, IV, eas, ' 

3751 Vi Chapter VI j Taffore Lebtures, rffja, Lectuns JI and III ; Mauu. 
lay’s I^jron Wartirn HastinKti: Nttneomsir'and U 
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*‘ of the enormous prepoiidmnce of authority which J^engal 
through Her Council ai^uired over the sister Presidencies. The 
wide f ; of dominion subject to the Legislation of the Council 
rende] Impossible that all questions could be settled by the 
light ( ^uate information and experience ; while the inter- 
nal governance of the Council itself was such that it was rapid- 
ly assuming the character, contraty to the intentions of Parlia- 
ment! of a representative and debating Society assembled for 
the purposes of inquiry into and redress of grievances.*' The 
assumption of the procedure of the House of Commons caused 
the impression, contrary to the intentions of Government, that 
reports and returns should be ordered by Council from the 
Local Administrations ; that long debates should be held on 
questions of public interest ; and that measures should be 
introduced independently of the executive Government. Sir 
Charles Wood, in introducing the Council's Act into the House 
of Commons, complained that the Indian Council had become a 
‘' sort of debating Society or petty Parliament Sir Lawrence 
Peel remarked of the Council : — ** It has no jurisdiction in the 
nature of that of a grand inquest of the nation. Its functions 
are purely legislative, and are limited even in that respect. It 
is not an Anglo-Indian House of Commons for the redress of 
grievances, to refuse supplies, and so forth." Public opinion, 
both in England and in Indi^ condemned the Council for its 
unwarrantable attempt to assume functions other than those for 
which it had been constituted, and for engaging in lengthy 
discussions which could lead to no practical result. 

Sir Charles Wood, in his speech on the first reading of the 
Bill, said : — I am sure that every one who considers the <fon- 
dition of India will see that it is ^utterly impossible to consti- 
tute in that country a representative body to make laws. Vour 
cannot possibly assemble at any one place in India persons 
who shall be the real represerfcatives of the various classes 
of the native populations of that Empire. It is quite true 
that, when you diminish the area over which legislation is ta 
extend, you diminish the difficulty of such a plan. In Ceylon, 
which is not more extensive than a large Collectorate in India, 
you have a legislative body consisting partly of Englishmen 
and partly of natives, and I do not know that that Goveritpent 
has worked unsuccessfully ; but with the extended area with 
which we have to deal in India, it would be physically imw 
possible to con^itute such a body. The natives who are 
resident in the tovrns no more f^present the resident hatiye 
population than a highly of London at 

pre^t 4 bly represents a Hig^and cbieftain or a feudal Ba^oiQ 
of iiadf a d^ cehtv|les ago, ^To talk of a native 
tatiod to talk of tllat w&ch is^ 
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Impossible.*’ As regards place of meeting, and the presence of 
Judges on the Council, Sir Charles Wood said:— “Lord 
Canning strongly recommends that the Council should hold 
its meetings in different parts of India, for the purpose of 
obtaining at times the assistance of those Native Chiefs and 
noblemen whose attendance at Calcutta would be impossible 
or irksome to themselves. I d 9 not propose that Judges ex 
officio shall have seats in the legislature; but I do not pre- 
clude the Governor-General from summoning one of their 
number if he chooses. They were useful members of a body 
meeting as a Committee for the purpose of discussing and 
framing laws, but I think it is inexpedient and imcompatible 
with their functions that they should belong to a body par- 
taking in any degree of a popular character. . . . . . I 

have no intention to make this Council a debating Society, 
I wish, to quote an expression of Sir Lawrence Peel, to render 
them a body for making laws. The Council of the Governor- 
Gencr&l, with these additional members, will have power to 
pass laws affecting the whole of India, and will have a supreme 
and concurrent power with the minor legislative bodies which 
I propose to establish in the Presidencies and in other parts of 
India.** As regards thq sphere of Local Councils, Sir Charles 
Wood said It is obviously necessary that these bodies 
should not be empowered to legislate on subjects which 
I may call of Indian rather than of local importance. . >• . . 
By this means, while we shall attain a general uniformity of 
legislation, with a sufficient diversity for the differences of each 
part of India, we shall, 1 hope, adapt the system to the wants 
of particular localities.** 

Coileil remarks The events which immediately led to the 
passing of the Indian Councils Act, x86i, were the differences 
which arose between the Supreme Government and the 
Government of Madras on the income Tax Bill ; the doubts 
which had been raised as to the validity of laws introduced 


into Non-Regulation Provinces without enactment by the 
Legislative Council; and the address of the Legislative 
Council for the communication to it of certain correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Supremo Govemnienl 
of India.’* It will be seen, from what has been stated 
above, fftat the real reasons were deeper, namely, 
single Council was utterly unable to legislate for 
of India ; and (aX certain Members of the Cotmciiv te 
to krri^ate^^ Parliamentary lunctiori^ 
endanger, the 
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v The Legislative Coundh 

The Governor-General in Council has power to make rules 
for the conduct <)f business at meetings of the Council for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations, and such rules may 
from time to time be altered at legislative meetings, subject 
to the hsscnt of the Governor-General. Any such rule may 
be disallowed by the Secretary cff State in Council. * 

The Governor-General in Council also appoints the times 
and places of meeting of the Council. 

At every legislative meeting of the Council, the Governo^- 
GgneraLor the President or some ordinary member of Council, 
and six or more other members, ordinary or additional, must 
be present. In the case of a difference of opinion, where there 
is an equality of votes, the member presiding has two votes or 
the casting vote, f 

Extent of Legislative Power. J 

The Governor-General in Council has power at legis- 
lative meetings to make laws (and to repeal, amend or alter 
the same) : — 

(i.) For all persons, British or 'Native, foreigners or 
others, for all Courts of Justice, and for all places 
and things whatever, within the Indian territories. 

(2.) For all servants of the Government of India and 
for all British subjects of Her Majesty within 
Native States. 

(3.) For all Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
outside and beyond as well as inside India. i 

But he was no power to *make any law which shall repeal 
or in any way affect — {a) the Indian Councils Act or any other 
Act of Parliament in any wisqj, affecting Her Mnjesty’s Indian 
territories, or the inhabitants thereof ; or (b), ^Xiy Act enabling 
the Secretary of State in Council to raise money in the United 
Kingdom for the Government of India ; or (c), any Act for 
punishing mutiny and desertion in Her Majesty's Army, but 
subject to the powder to make Articles of War for the native 
army; or which may affect the authority of I’arliament, 
[or the constitution and rights of the East India Company,] 
or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, whereon may depend 
any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown of 

i ““ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ^ 

* 34 and 25 VicU’ C, 67, 
t /^s.15. , 

j W. s. 22 ; 28 Vif /c. 17, s. I ; 32 m 4 33 Vic. c. 89, s. i. 
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tJie Onited Kingdom, or the 'sovereignty or doiminiojo 
Crown over any part of the said territories. • - 

In order to prevent the legislature from interfering ^itb tfie 
functions of the Executive Government, or meddling in mattbi^s 
which are not connected with the special duties of legislation, ft 
is enacted by Section 19 of the Act, that no business is to be 
transacted at any Legislative Meeting except the consideration 
and enactment of measures introduced into the Council for the 
purpose of such enactment. 

No Member of the Council may introduce, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General, any measure affecting^— 

Ti.) The public debt or public revenues of India. ^ 
(2,) The religion or religious rights and usages of any 
class of Her Majesty's subjects in India. 

(3.) The discipline or maintenance of any part of Her 
Majesty's Military or Naval forces. * 

(4.) The relations of the Government with foreign Princes 
• or States. 

Assent to, and force of laws. . . 

After a law has been made, the Governor-General, whether 
he was or was not present in Council at the making thereof, 
may declare that he as’sents to the same, or that he . withholds 
his assent to the same, or that he reserves the same for the 
signification of the pleasure of Her .Majesty thereon. No such 
law can have validity until the Governor-General has declared 
his assent to the same, or (in tlie case of a law so reserved as 
aforesaid) until Her Majesty has signified her assent to the same 
to the Governor- General through the Secretary of State for 
Indiif in Council. J 

When any law has been assented to by the Viceroy, he shall 
transmit to the Secretary of State for India an authentic copy 
thereof. Her Majesty may sigpify, through the Secretary of 
State in Council, her disallowance of such law; and stich dis- 
allowance has the effect of making the law void from the day 
on which the Governor-General makes it known, by proclama- 
tion or by signification to his Council, that he has received the 
notification of such disallowance by Her Majesty. § The. usual 
practice is for the Secretary of State to send "a despatch in- 
timatii^fe that the Act has been considered in Council, and will 
be left to its operation. If, however, such a despatch is not 
received for a period of two months, it is presurped that the 
Act has been assented to. 

No law made by the Governor-General in Council (subject to 
the power of disallowance abov^-mentioned) shall 

• 24 and aj Vic,, c. 67, *. aa- 1 | H aS Vic^ ci 
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invalid by reason only tiiat it affects the prerogative of 
the Crown. * All laws are of the same force and effect within 
and throughout the Indian territories as any Act of Parliament 
would or ought to be within the same territories, and shall be 
taken notice of bv all Courts of Justice in the same manner as 
any public Act of Parliament + 

Doubts had been entertained as to the validity of rules, laws, 
and regulations made from time to time for the “ Non-Regula- 
tion Provinces on the ground of their not having been made 
at regular meetings in conformity with the provisions of the 
Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV, c. 85, and 16 and 17 Vic,, c. 95 ; and 
therefore such laws were declared valid by Section 25 of tne 
Councils Act. 


* 24 and 25 Viet , c. 67, s. 24. | t 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85, s. 45, 

H. A. D. Phillips. 


[To he continued^ 




[INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Art. XII.— THEOLATRY ‘AND ANTHROPOLATRY : 
Or A Christian’s View of Positivism. 


• Parti. 

The Truth about the Bible. * 

** What mao knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of a man \rhich is in him? 
Eveu so the things of God knoweth no man but the spirit of God.*' — I Cor, II, li. 

O NE of the subjects proposed for discussion at the recent 
Church Congress in England lyas, “The recogpai- 
tion of Historical and Scieutific criticisms of the old Testa- 
ment.” 

The Head Master of Clifton re-stated the question as 
being, ** How far ought the clergy to tell the truth about the 
Bible.” Another merSber of the Congress, speaking of “ Positi- 
vism, its Truth and its Fallacies ” observed, regarding Secularists, 
that there were not many who have become such from any 
rcasoned-out conviction as to the Chrllstianity of the New Testa- 
ment. “ They gave one the impression of having been repelled 
by dogmas they thought untrue, and practices they held in- 
human, and which, unhappily, they supposed to be Christianity, 
or at least, inseparable from it.” The Bible, said Dr. Cheyne, 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Scripture, Oxford, " hp 
been so long presented uncritically and irrationally, that it will 
require immense patience and energy to undo the mischief” It 
is necessary, he continued, to Ihow those who have teen re« 
pelled by false teaching, “ that the Church is not committed to 
any definite system of Bible interpretation, and that essential 
Christian truth is not endangered by true scientific critici$m.’' 

(2.) On this point the Head Master of Clifton observed^ 
that much " depends on the promptitude and completeness with 
which wp occupy the new regions of human learning.^ r W 
the anti£K)des were first spoken of, they were denounced by the 
Pope; now we colonise them^ and they tehttibute fo 
national defence. Let us do the same with d^e new^^ 
of learning ” He referred to Agassiz's 
scientific truth passes through three stE^es— lirsti' 
is iate ; then« that it is cprrtiaiy tb reU^ { 
bveiybaq ^:]eoewit -^teforeiv 
: -allreve^;.' '.Noi ;te, 
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This stands to reason when we consider that knowledge ""can 
only come from, and must lead to, God. All can understand 
the error of the Moslem who destroyed the Alexandrian- 
Library, pn the ground that whatever the books contained, if 
true, could be found in the Koran, and if not found in the 
Koran, could not be true. 

(3.) In so far as the collection of writings which we call the 
Bible affords us knowledge, w'e can only profit thereby when, 
as the Rev. J. A. Wilson (Head Master of Clifton) said, w'e 
have “ got rid of the fictitious inspirations of infallible ac- 
curacy and superhuman authorship** ; when we recognize that 

it betrays both human fallibility and human bias ** ; that “ its 
morality is only that of the noblest spirits of its time ’* ; and 
that “ its commands are relative, its revelation progressive.*’ 
“ In a Divine Book/* writes M. Renan, “ all is true, and, it 
being impossible that two eontiadictions should be true at 
once, there ought to be no contradictions in it.** No doubt 
such was the decree of the Council of Trent, — that all is true 
even in the Vulgate Latin edition of the Scri[»turcs. No doubt, 
also, that even tjiis decree is less stringent than some Protest- 
ant confessions. But the difficulty arises only out of the 
theory of verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. Admitting that 
much of those writings (Protestants do not admit it in the case 
of all) was produced under Divine inspiration, it was inspira- 
tion breathed into ** eartficii vessels.** Who can fail to re- 
cognize the Divine inspiration in the Psalms ? And yet who 
does not see in them also much that is human, something even 
that is cruel and vindictive ? 

(4.) M. Renan has told us, in lus ** Recollections of my Child- 
hood and Youth,” that it was not by the doctrines c»f Chris- 
tianity that he was driven to sever his connection therewith, 
but by the Bible. “ If I could have believed in the truth of 
theology and the Bible, none^of the doctrines of the Syllabus 
would have caused me the least trouble. My reasons were en- 
tirely philological and critical, and in no sense metaphysical, 
political, or moral/* From its contradictions, for instance 
those 0/ the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, M. Renan infers 
that the Bible is not Divine, Is it necessary, however, that all 
Qur hopes aud all our faith should depend on the infallibility of 
the Bible, so that, if this be shaken, nothing remains for us 
but to.go out into the wilderness of Agnosticism ? May we 
pot say, on the contrary^ that religion is independent X)f written 
documents, and that even in reducing the Bible to a purely 
Iranian level, ^were tliat inevitable,^ we need not losie, but 
may gain in freedom from superstitious .reverence for the 
letter, while we give ourselves tp.be led and informed by tiie 
■SpWt?, ^ ^ 
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(5.) Which IS the ‘sadder spectacle —the student of divine 
mysteries recoiling before phenomena; because not within his 
experience, or stumbling at words, notwithstanding his expe- 
rience ? The former matter will be dealt with hereafter ; • as to 
the latter, does not all experience teach that the imperfections 
of human language, expression, and ideas must be ever borne in 
mind ? How is Divine inspiration to find adequate expression 
through a human medium ? That God has inspired men to 
make him known is the belief of all Christians. He is so in- 
spiring them at the present day, and revelation progresses from 
Moses to Darwin. But, as observed by the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, President of the Church Congress, as soon as the question 
is further asked. “ What is the inspiration,*’ we begin to differ. 
The Revd. J. M. Wilson, in his Bristol lectures, has clearly 
brought out the point, that definitions of inspiration arc needless 
when it is felt that the revelation of God, like His Kingdom, 

" is not in word but in power,” 

(&) Moreover, apart from the question of inspiration of the 
writings called Holy Scriptures, is tiie question of authenticity. 
Before rejecting, like M. Renan, Christianity on the ground that 
the Scriptures cannot be inspired because contradictory, should it 
not be considered how far those writings are authentic ? The Re- 
formed Church has ahead y rejected as unau then tic much which 
the Roman Church includes in the Canon. Tire process of criti- 
cism now being carried on by Dr. jCheyne, Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Scripture, Oxford, by Professor Driver, 
and others, will doubtless result in still further sifting. To 
quote Dr, Cheync — There is a broad stream of critical tenden- 
cy, and One ‘ who sitteth above * is guiding it. . • , . Already 
thciOld Testament is transfigured to those who regard it his- 
torically All things,, including even the subversion of 

traditional opinions, ‘ work together for good* to the Church as 
well as to its members.** We know, writes the Rev, R. E. 
Bartlett, that a large number\)f writings of the same kind 
with the canonical books, was in circulation ** (in the early 
Church) “ and that only gradually, and by a kind of survival of 
the fittest, was a selection made of those which should be esteem^ 
ed authoritative. We know that some of our present ganonical 
writings were among the questioned, when th^rest had been for 
sometime acknowledged ; and we know that the Apocalypse 
in particular, so late as the fourth century, was esteemed 
spurious by the majority of the Churches of Asia Minor. 

(7.) It is of immense moment to Christianity that iUusloiisr 
which are the strength of infidelity should be dispelWvr tha^^ 
the clergy should, in the words of the Head Master of ^ 

" the truth atout the 

■. ■■ ■ ♦jSce Pait-'li. 




It has beet) pertuieiitty mmarked that the auUx^ty and* 
Inimunity from error of the Reformed or Roman Canons 
of Scr^ture can only be assumed on one of two grounds 
either— 

(a.) The Church is supernaturally inspired and guarded from 
error in the selection of the sacr^ books : In this case we 
must ask which Church ? for the Roman, Greek, and Reformed 
Churches differ in this selection ;<or — 

(^.) The Church of the first four centuries possessed certain 
qualifications, which we now lack, for discriminating between 
writings authoritative or unauthoritative, inspired or uninspired^ 
For nowhere docs the Bible itself make any formal claim to' 
inspiration (2 Timothy, III., i6, referring at the utmost to the 
Books of the old Covenant) and if it did, it would be absurd 
to argue in a circle from the infallibility of the Bible to its 
inspiration, and from its inspiration to its infallibility. 

(8.) Most Protestant Christians of the present day will 
probably agree, that the Church is not supernatural ly inspired 
and guarded from error in the selection of the sacred books. 
The rejection of part of the Roman Canon by the Reformed 
Church admits this. That the Church is, nevertheless, under 
Divine guidance, follows from our Lord’s promise : — “ When the 
spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all the truth. ” 
We may assume then, with a writer in the Expositor, that 
" this guidance is to help maq. not so much to know facts and 
to discern between Canonical and Apocryphal books, as to know 
Christ and to discern between good and evil.” (He refers, of 
course, to knowledge as immediately concerning the matter 
under discussion, for, admitting the existence of God, it follows 
that scientific discoveries of His truths must also be urfvicr 
guidance of His spirit.) When JM. Renan rejected Christian- 
ity— because of contradictions in the Bible — it was over a 
block of men's raising that he stumbled : the decree pronounc- 
ing sacred every word of the* Roman Canon , — "libros ipsos 
integros cum omnibus suis pavHbus. ” And yet he must have 
known that the Canon was not generally recognized till about 
the close of the fourth century. He could have judged how 
far, in those days of oral tradition and slow painful manuscript, — > 
when few could <read and criticism was unknown,— errors, 
losses, interpolations, even forgeries, would, in this inferval, 
vitiate records originally authentic. He was doubtless aware rk 
the great discrepancies even in the accepted manuscripts on which 
the existing Canon is based. How could he, then, stake all his 
hc^es and faith on the infallibility of that Canon > How 
can J^i^ans feel any shock to their faith in recognising that 
the * ’ 

and 


jHoie IS not the very voice of uod, but its echo^ iSBUight 
repeated lmperfectly|by men ? 
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' (9.) ^ To what, it has been asked; h^ the infalUble iautlior* 
ity of scripture led us hitherto ?” Men have agreed thajt 
whateva* is revealed in Scripture is true. But where is 
agreement as to what is revealed in Scripture? “For those 
bound by die ' believe alt or nothing ’ system of the Ronian 
Church, there may result, from these conclusions, some loosen- 
ing of belief, some drifting away from old moorings into 
unknown seas.*' But, for the* Protestant, the letter will be 
replaced by the spirit, and a more genuine and living faith will 
spring from temporary unsettlement and perplexity. He who 
indrawn to love Christ by the love wherewith He hath loved 
us, may dispense with any theory of Scripture infallibility. He 
fears no criticism. He knows that all truth is connected with 
God, and therefore, ultimately reconcilable. What is not true 
and reconcilable with known truth, he is thankful to get rid 
of. Criticism, he knows, must lead to this ; instead, therefore, 
of despairing of truth, like M. Renan, because of criticism, 
he soeks it more eagerly with criticism’s aid. Science, he 
knows, must lead to this ; and therefore he welcomes the dis- 
coveries of science regarding the relation of God to the world. 

(10.) But the Christian who will thus seek truth must throw 
off the bondage of tradition. He must think for himself) 
instead of delivering ’himself over, mind and conscience, to 
any dogmas of any Church. The most striking chapters in 
Professor Drummond’s great work, on “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, ” are perhaps, as the “ Expositor ’’ points out, 
those on Parasitism and Semi-Parasitism. The parasite in 
nature is that which breaks that law of evolution, “Thou shalt 
evolve, thou shall develop all thy faculties to the full, thou 
shalt^ttain to the highest conceivable perfection of thy race 
and so ^rfect thy race.’’ The penalty of disobedience Is 
degeneration, such as has befallen that semi-parasite, the 
hermit crab, in the atrophy of m^ny of its faculties such as 
reduces real parasites, like the saceulina which lives on 
the hermit crab, to mere sacs, absorbing nourishment and 
laying eggs. 

(II.) " No more perfect or more sad example of semi-para- 
sitism,’’ writes Professor Drummond, “ existsthan in ther casedf . 
those illiterate thousands who, scattered everywhere throughput;: 
the habitable globe, swell the lower ranks of the Chui^;^p^^ 
Rome. . . . . Roman Catholicism offers to the 
mollusean shell. They have simply to shelter : 

wi^in its pale, and they are ‘ safe. ’ Butwhat is 
It is an esrtemal safety, the safety of ih insChh^ 
,Aild!‘i^^^^‘There4s'no^ Sftronger;eyidettee'.df 
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theif eternal interests to the care of a Church.” Similar is 
the case, as the Professor points out, of the parasite which 
seeks its shelter in systems of theology. " The same thing 
that makes men take refuge in the Church of Rome, makes 
them take refuge in a set of dogmas Infallibility meets the 
deepest desire of man, but meets it in the most fatal form. 
Men deal with the hunger after truth in two ways : First, by 
unbelief which crushes it by blind force ; or, secondly, by 
resorting to some external source credited with infallibility — 
which lulls it to sleep by blind faith. The effect of a doctrinal 
theology is the effect of infallibility, and the wholesale belief 
in such a system, however accurate it may be — grant even 
that it were infallible — is not faith, though it always gets that 
name. It is mere credulity. It is a complacent and idle rest 
upon authority, not a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal 
possession. ” 

(i2.) In his book The Mystery of God,” Mr. Vincent 
Tymms points out the mischief done by dogmatism in causing 
** mistaken ideas of the nature of Christian faith and of its 
true relation to knowledge which can be scienlificaiJy verified. 
To multitudes in our day, faith is only a synonym for cre- 
dulity It must be confessed that professedly Christ- 

ian bodies are mainly respon.sible for thi.^ prevalent mistake. ” 
As he points out, if we turn for information to the Bible “ we 
find no sanction for an iruperious dogmatism in any of its 

books Christ said little about the right of private 

judgment, but this was because He raised the question into a 
higher region. He taught, not merely that men have a right 
to use their faculties independently in the pursuit of truth, but 
that it is their duty to do .so, and that they are respoiitdblc 
to God for the due discharge of this most primary obligation 
and herein, of course, Chrisfs teaching accords with the analogy 
of that nature of which he is Creator, with that law of evolution 
before quoted from Professor Drummond, which prescribes 
the development of all faculties to the full. 

(13.) Moreover it has been indicated to us that these facul- 
ties are to be used for the discovery of truth from the analogy 
of nature, because “ the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the ‘world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things <hat are made.” We arc bound to go to that 
source, and to accept with thankfulness what science can re- 
"veal to us of God's glory. In the words of Professor 
Drummond — “ We have truth in nature as it came from God, 
and it has to be read with the same unbiassed mind, the sanie 
open eye, the same faith, and the same reverence, as all other 
tcvelation.” And again it is true that “ Theology is search- 
ing on every hand |br another echo of the voice of 
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Revcfation also is the echo, that out of the mouths of two 
witnesses its truths should be established. That other echo 
can only come from nature. Hitherto its voice has been 
muffled. But now that science has made the world around 
articulate, it speaks to religion with a two-fold purpose. In 
the first place it offers to corroborate theology, in the second, 
to purify it ” 


Part II. 

^ The Law of Miracles. 

“ I report as a man may of God's work —all’s Love, yet all's Law,” 

(14). It has just been said that the Christian welcomes the 
discoveries of science regarding the relation of God to the 
world. How can it be otherwise? The Bishop of Sydney, 
preaching lately at Wostministcr Abbey, remarked that man 
cannot acquiesce in a vague reverence for some absolute being 
unknown and unknowable. “ Now, as in the days of the Psalm- 
ist, men thirst for a God, whom we may at least know to be a 
‘ living God.’ He was speaking on the text Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.'* He said that Chris- 
tianity seeks that eternal life which our Lord declared to consist 
—not in the fear of (jod or in the love of God, but in the know^ 
ledge of God, from which the fear 'or love) must follow. Such 
Christianity “ wdll never consent *10 be stiffened into a system 
** of morality, or sublimed into an enthusiastic sentiment." It 
is by an imperious necessity that, as the literature of ail ages 
sliow^s, men are driven on to search into this knowledge. 

** Whether we believe in a Gospel or not," continued the Bishop, 

‘‘ it stands to reason that all truths, whether written in the 
" book of nature or in the book of humanity, must be manifesta- 
tions in some sort of the Supreme and Absolute Being from' 
** which all has proceeded.” Bwt the searcher after God must 
use the requisite means. Observation, analogy, induction, the 
marvellous powers of the trained and disciplined imagination 
will carry him but a little way without that faculty of intuition): 
which is God-given — not to the wise and prudent only, but uiito 
babes, and cultivated by meditation and prajjer, ‘'A'sno man 
who jjonfines himself to reasoning from inorganic force and? 
matter can solv-e the problems of oi^anic life ; as nof 
man can rightly measure the spiritual nature of humani^^ 
by principles derived from the lower realms of sb; 

i beUeve ” (the Bishop of Sydney is speaking) tbat enan 
qevqr find God if he pursues his search, only in the tight o£ 
the; BUfie ini^lect, and deliberately puts 
insist of the consdence and the spirit.? ; ;;; ^ : ^ 

There is conlesscdly anoint 
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m^hods cannot go. Science, says Professor Drummond, has 
looked behind tl^ phenomena which we see, and it declares 
tiiat there is. something there ; it cannot tell what, but there is 
something. Independent observers trace back these various 
phenomena of tlie universe on lines ail converging towards 
some vanislung point ; as Tennyson writes, " sloping through 
" darkness up to God.” They cariry them back step by step to 
that boundary line where the visible touches the invisible. 
There they perforce stop, though the vivid description of what 
tiiey see there brings us almost into perception of the hidden 
hand beyond. Take, for instance. Professor Huxley's account 
of how he observed, under the microscope, the substance in the 
water-newt’s egg gradually taking the salamandjrine form as if 
under the touch of a hidden artist moulding the shape with a plan 
before him. As Mr. Herbert Spencer says, " The conscious- 
ness of an inscrutable power manifested to us through all 
phenomena has been growing ever clearer, and must eventqally 
be freed from its imperfections. The certainty that on the 
one hand such a power exists, while on the other hand its 
nature transcends intuition ” twhat can Mr. Herbert Spencer 
know of intuition, a faculty born of Love and Faith, and 
cultivated by prayer ?) “ and is beyond , imagination. Is the 
Certainty towards which all intelligence has from the first been 
progressing. To this conclusion science inevitably arrives as 
it reaches its confines ; whife to this conclusion, religion is 
irresistibly driven by criticism.” 

(i6.) Let us suppose, writes Dr. Wace, “ what is not yet 
the case, that science has at length revealed to us the whole 
natural process by which species has passed into species, and 
by which man himself was developed. Let us imagine that the 
whole vast and infinite development lies before us, from its 
imperceptible beginning to its brilliant close. Let us suppose 
the laws now governing the mt’chanism of the workshop of 
nature to be at last fully known. This only leads us up 
a step nearer to the knowledge of Him who designed those 
laws.” Let us suppose it to be known, that in the 
whole p^st history and development of so much of the 
universe as we can observe, those laws, once originated, 
have been left to work automatically. What foundation 
does this afford for the assumption that the creator of 
existing methods should not employ other methods to control: 
and modify these? Does not, indeed, the analogy of nature 
as we know it— which shows each law to be controlled and 
mo^fied by a higher law in an ascending series, each sUch 
ihtetference appearing an irr^ularity until the higher: Irw : 
is understood— does ;|ot this smalogy prepare us to aeci^t lliid 
appearance of Other siach methods hitherto luirecogaked ? 
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(ijs) Vincent Tymms, in his ** Mystery of God,” points oyt 
thii weakness of the most forcible argument ever ' fmitied 
against the probability of miracles — namely that based on tlie 
doctrine of continuity. If laws of nature are interfered witi^, 
say the sceptics, everything is rendered uncertain, harmony 
and order disappear, the universe is no longer the domain of 
a God true and faithful in all his works. But Mr. Tymms 
shows that it is absurd to make the faithfulness of God depend 
on the certainty of man as to God’s doings ; " uncertainty is 
the law of our being, so that literally we cannot tell what a 
day or an hour may bring forth.” The very laws of the motion 
T>f the heavenly bodies are not certain, according to our limited 
comprehension ; “ every day we live the earth takes a little 
longer to revolve upon its axis than it did the day before.” 
Not that this really shows confusion or abrogation of laws, it 
only shows our ignorance of laws. It shows that the order 
of the universe is too vast and complex for man's mind tO 
master— -at present at any rate. It shows that the laws we 
know are modified by laws which we do not ^know, and 
that it is absurd to call any alleged phenomenon miraculous, 
or supernatural and incredible, merely because it docs not 
accord with our experience of nature’s laws. The authors of 
" The Unseen Universe ” have shown that the laws which we 
know, are after all only approximate expressions of truth. 
Eventually discrepancies are observed in them which, as point- 
ed out in Herschcl’s " Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy,” lead on to the knowledge of higher laws. At 
first, however, these discrepancies are utterly discredited ; — -as 
those so-called miracles are, the study of which will lead us 
to discovery of the law of faith as an all-controlling power. 

(18.) In the present advanced state of science it is un- 
scientific to talk of the necessity of any law. To quote 
Professor Huxley : — , ^ 

” I suppose if there be an 'iron law,’ it is that of gravitation, 
and if there be a physical necessity, it is that a stone, unsupi- 
ported, must fall to the ground. But what is all t&at we realljr 
know regarding the latter phenomenon ? Simply that in an 
human experience stones have fallen to the ground under these 
conditions ; that we have not the smallest reflson for believinjg 
that any stone so circumstanced will not fall to the ground, 
that we have, on the contrary, every reason to believe that: 
it will so fall. It is very convenient to indicate tliat :sUl^.^^^^ 
ccpndltions of bdjef have been fulfilled In this tato, ty rsalhi^^^ 
statement, that unsupported stones will fall 
‘w law of nature.’ But when, as conamjsnfc 
/'change:' ''ndU- ' ' into. must,*'//We:' Jntnx}ttOe'/''eh::l^ 

. vMek :doos'not/ lie 
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has no warranty that I can discern elsewhere. For my part 
I utterly repudiate and anathematise the intruder. ' Fact * I 
know, and ‘ law ’ I know, but, what is this * necessity,’ save an 
empty shadow of my own mind’s throwing ? ” 

(19.) In short the law of gravitation, the most clearly 
demonstrated of all laws, is only the result of our exceedingly 
limited experience. For all we know to the contrary, it may 
be conlrolled and modified by a iKgher law ; certainly there is 
no necessity about, the law of gravitation. Indeed, as a fact, it 
is modified by some less fully understood law of repulsion, 
so far as the great bodies of the planetary system, or the 
atoms which compose all substances in nature are concerned. 
As pointed out in * The Unseen Universe ’ : “ Something ana- 
logous to the principle of continuity prevents us from suppos- 
ing that we can ever arrive at the ultimate expression of truth, 
on any, however limited, subject. ... It is on this account 
*fhat we welcome all attempts to modify the expression of the 
law of gravitation, which, as our knowledge of it stands at 
present, scepis to present too much of the appearance of an 
absolute and final truth.” The fact is that what we call the 
supernatural, might be more reasonably called the super- 
experimental. It is the name we give to whatever is beyond 
our limited experience, to whatever is not* in accordance with 
such laws as we know. This ignorance is comparative ; what is 
supernatural to one generation, is explained and understood to 
be natural by the next The law under which it occurs is 
discovered, and it ceases to be miraculous. It is not, perhaps, 
a bold assumption, that there is nothing supernatural ; that the 
operations of the All-wise and Almighty, which we do not under- 
stand, may be judged, by the analogy of those which we- do 
understand, to be always harmonious, always in order, always 
in accordance with laws, although they may be laws still beyond 
our ken. ^ 

<20.) As there is no reason why we should find a stum- 
bling block in the inaccuracies, contradictions, and other 
indications of human character in the collection of human 
writings called the Bible, so there is no reason that we should 
should be repelled by the apparent supcrnaturalnesS of the 
phenomena which are claimed as its own evidences by Chris- 
tianity. We may assume that any facts which we l®arn on 
good evidence, and which are inexplicable according to our 
present knowledge, really occurred in accordance with laws 
of the Almighty which we call natural laws. To call them 
supernatural or miraculous, merely means that they are not 
in^accordance with our limited human experience of those laws. 
Granting that the mjghty works of our Lord and His apostles 
are established upm such evidence as wc would accept in the 
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case of works not called supernatural, it seems ilTogtcal to 
doubt them merely because we do not* understand the Jaws in 
accordance with which they were achieved. Signs and wonders 
they will remain, even after we understand those laws, because 
the laws under which they were achieved are not at present in 
our power to set in motion. But, supposing that faith and 
love are eventually understood to be physical forces like elec- 
tricity, we shall be as little sceptical regarding their results, 
because it is not given to us to wield them, as we are doubtful 
of the powers of the gymnotus. And eventually why should 
we not wield them ? Professor Tyndall asks why a miracle 
should not be “the result of expanded human power.” Why 
not, indeed ? The Professor is arguing against the necessity of 
inferring Christ’s divinity from his miracles, and we may cer- 
tainly agree with him in seeing in C..rist a man performing 
works which His brethren can also perform, as Christ expressly 
said that they could, (and as we know in fact that they did) 
by ifsing the same forces of love and faith which he employ- 
ed. To adopt the Professor’s words, Christ “ antedated the 
humanity of the future ; as a mighty tidal wave leaves high 
upon the beach a mark which by and by becomes the general 
level of the ocean.” 

(21.) Science has avowedly an open mind. Its experience 
accords with the Master’s assertion, that “ with God all things 
are possible.” Hitherto its attention has been turned rather to 
physical than to moral phenomena ; as regards the former, 
at any rate, science must be ready to accept upon sufficient 
testimony facts which arc not generally evident to the senses. 
Now one of the subjects pressing for investigation is that form 
of ‘magnetic power known as psychic force and will-power. 
Our knowledge of the laws bi electricity and magnetism is 
still in its infancy, and of personal magnetism we as yet know 
nothing. That such a form of ^magnetic force exists can hardly 
now be doubted. Remarkable phenomena of hypnotism have 
lately been under investigation at Paris, but no serious attempt 
has yet been made to examine the effect of will-power on 
matter. Nevertheless this effect, in the shape of moving bodies 
without physical contact, is established on gvidence* such as 
would suffice in the case of facts not regarded as phenomenal. 
Of tiSi physical effects of certain mental conditions there can 
be equally little doubt. A large portion of Dr. Sprenger’s 
great work on Mahomed is devoted to the consideration of 
these effects. In fact the physical results arising from strong 
efforts of will, imagination, and belief, are notorious and 
yond dispute. It can hardly be doubted that we are apprdfSfeh# 
iag the discovery of laws of nature, regarding the reJatic^e 
t^ween mind and msdter, wliich will clear 
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discredited OT uflext>lained In history, both EutopeaiS and 
Asiatic. 

(22.) We have been assured by a great historic character, 
a man confessedly perfect, one who spake as never man spake, 
and whose short career has revolutionised the world, that there 
do exist such laws regarding the relation between mind and 
matter. He said that there is inherent in man a form of 
psychic force called Faith, and that there are no limits to that 
power. He indicated the existence of a law whereby this force 
over*rules all other laws. We learn from witnesses, whom 
there are no grounds for discrediting, that this law was demon< 
strated again and again in the most striking manner, not by the 
Master only, but by disciples whom association with him 
had endowed with the force of faith in a supreme degree. We 
gather also from their reports that the Master gave it to be 
understood that this force is derived from love : — that it is a 
law that perfect love of God affords that immeasurable power 
of faith which can control all the laws of the universe. 

There should be no more difficulty in accepting the exist* 
ence of such a force than in accepting the existence of a 
force of repulsion, or the hypothesis of atoms, or that of an 
ethereal medium ; for neither of which latter, as pointed out in 
^ The Unseen Universe,' “ have we the direct evidence of our 
senses, but which have nevertheless been adopted as affording 
the best explanation of the phenomena of the visible universe.” 
We know that there must exist some such force as repulsion 
to keep atoms apart, but wc have no evident exhibition of it ; 
it cannot yet be demonstrated, nor its laws understood, though 
they doubtless will be so- in time. Science is progressive. We 
see the effects of the force of gravitation every day, and' in 
some degree we understand its law. The effects of some 
forms of electricity arc now seen as such — not as mere in- • 
comprehensible phenomena, — and we are beginning to have some 
idea of its laws. More obscure effects of electricity or 
magnetism are now- beginning to be understood as such, and 
their connection with known laws will doubtless in time be' 
traced. Possibly when attention is turned to the yet more 
obscure forms of^ that power, we shall discover some connec-^ 
tion between them and the law stated by the Lord Jesus, Pro- 
gressive discoveries of the naturalness of what to ignorance 
seems supernatural, may fairly lead us to anticipate ^e even* 
tual apprehension of that law. Meanwhile there is no reason 
why evidence regarding the phenomena of the force caUe4 
faim should i-eceive less respect than evidence r^a^ing 
oth& i^epomena. There is eyetything in the 
tiie to the , mighty works of our 

apoatlis 1 ^ entide t^^r e>d4ence to respect. 
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such# as Jesus of Nazareth is admitted to have bei^ states 
with reiteration a law accounting for those mighty works; that 
law certainly deserves the most respectful attention, even 
those who regard him as a mere human being, and the closest 
investigation which Science can afford. 

(23.) In short, as observed by the Duke of Argyll, if we 
once “admit that there is a Being who, irrespective of any 
theory as to tlie relation in which the laws of nature stand 
to His own will, has at least an infinite knowledge of thosa 
laws^ and an infinite power of putting tliem to use, then 
miracles lose every element of inconceivability. In respect 
1to the greatest and highest of all that restoration of the 
breath of life which is not more mysterious than its original 
gift — there is no answer to tlie question which Paul asks— 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible by you that God 
** should raise the dead ? ** 

* Part III. 

The evolution of the Christian. 

The Desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the niglit for the morrow ; 

The de,votion to something: afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow, * 

f24.) Mr. Vincent Tymms has pointed out a remarkable 
division of labor between the two main classes of objectors 
to the Christian faith : “ Philosophers devolve the examina- 
tion of Christian testimony upon critical experts, and critics 
leave the more arduous task of elaborating abstract argu- 
ments to philosophers. Thus, neither party accepts the respon- 
sibility of establishing a complete case against Christianity 
. . , Philosophy confesses*' (Mill's essays on Religion) “ that 

on abstract grounds the Christian revelation is not incrediblej 
and that its claims can only be decided by evidence ; yet 
it calls on us to renounce faith because criticism is said to haVb 
proved the evidences insufficient. Criticism breaks dowii in 
its repeated endeavours to destroy the Christian t^stimoi^^ 
yet still summons us to relinquish faith, because philpsbjph 
had proved the things which it affirms to be liaturarto 
sibilities.'’ For instance, Renan asserts that the Gospels are 
!n part legendary is evident, since they are fuirbf ti^ 
and of the supernatural,” whereas Mill admits if 
given the “ hypothesis of a God who made 
ih making it had rega^^ . . to the haf^ineisr^ 
creattiresi”; ■mimcles . are possiblei^basing'-'l^r^^^ 

^ 'gf^nd/tbat pe who was sdjle to . create 

:.the -.power 
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“ with Mill if he rejects evidence merely because it asserts the 
occurrence of miracles. Indeed it must be opposed to the 
spirit of fair inquiry to refuse, like Strauss, to admit any such 
testimony because, ‘‘ allowing the witnesses the best character, 
it is impossible to conceive a case in which the investigator 
of history will not find it more probable, beyond all com- 
parison, that he has to deal witli an untrue account than with 
a miraculous act.” That this sort of pre-possession is un- 
scientific is admitted by Mill, when he says that divine in- 
terference with nature could be proved if we had the same 
sort of evidence for it wliich we have for human interferences ” 
and again, when the evidence on which an opinion rests is 
equal to that upon winch the whole conduct and safety of our 
lives is founded, we need ask no further. Objections which 
apply equally to all evidence are valid against none. They 
only prove abstract fallibility.’* 

(25.) It only remains, then, to weigh the value of the 
testimony — distinguishing between the phenomena attested *and 
the inference drawn. The witness can only speak to the 
evidence of his senses. That this evidence has constantly to 
be corrected by the testimony of other observers, goes of 
course without saying, tliough objectors seem frequently to 
forget it »wc deny for instance, tlic witness of our eyes tliat 
the sun rises and sets. Ikit, as Mill says, “ objections which 
apply equally to all evidence hre valid against none ” — though 
the recollection of this fallibility should make us very chary 
of questioning attested facts on the evidence of our own 
senses. When Hume says that no evidence whatever could 
suffice to render a miracle credible, because such are contrary 
to “the uniform experience of mankind,’* he simply puts but 
of court that portion of manldnd who testify to miracles. 
But Mill comes to a very different conclusion; “all the 
evidence alleged in favour of any miracle ought to be reckon- 
ed as counter-evidence in refutation of tlic ground on which 
it is asserted that miracles ought to be disbelieved. The 
question can only be stated fairly as depending on a balance 
of evidence.” Nor does this quite represent the case. There 
can be no* ‘balance ' between affirmative and negative evidence, 
A man is convicted on direct evidence of murder, and no 
amount of negative evidence of people who did not see him 
commit it. and who consider from tlicir uniform experience 
that he is incapable of such a crime, will avail to save him. 
Mill should have said that “ the quesuon can only be stated 
fairjjy as depending on the credibility of the witnesses/* 

(26.) As pointed out by Mr. Vincent Tymins, Hume falls 
into A fallacy in ex^nding to all the alleged miracles the 
Bible/ Tiilotsou’s argument against transubstawiCSttipi^ Mr^ 
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Tyttiras* writes, ‘‘ the dogma of the feal (or carnal) presence does 
contradict our senses. The senses of every human being who 
beholds the mass performed tell him that the bread and wine 
show no signs of alteration ; even a chemist can find no 
accident of property removed or added. . • . But what 
alleged miracle of Scripture can be charged with contradicting 
our senses or the senses of the original observers ? . . Was 

the widow of Nain asked to bSlieve that she had her son alive 
again while his body lay stark and stiff upon the bier ? Did 
the disciples convulse Jerusalem by saying ‘Jesus is risen ' in 
spi^e of the production of his mangled and decaying body 
by the rulers and priests?” Evidently, then, Tillotson's argii-^ 
ment. “ that the evidence of our senses is stronger than, and 
must be believed in preference to any testimony,” could not 
be pressed into Hume’s service. TilIotson*s argument is 
worthless, — as before said we have constantly to accept testi- 
mony against the evidence of our senses, for instance the move- 
ment eff the earth. At any rate it applied to a case quite 
opposite to that of miracles attested on the evidence of the 
senses of the obsetvers, Mr. Tymms points out that “ Christian 
witnesses say, that certain marvellous physical phenomena 
appeared to them which no known physical causes could pro- 
duce. The Romish Cliurch says there are no physical 
phenomena to be observed, but in spite of that, a physical 
change has taken place.” • 

(27.) The Science of the present day will not certainly 
countenance tiie idea that, because a reported phenomenon 
cannot be understood, it must be regarded as an illusion or 
a fraud. The survival of an animal locked up in a deposit 
for thirty thousand years cannot be understood, but it has 
occurred. On what reasonable* ground, it has been asked, 

“ can the past experience of mankind be regarded as of less 
value than the present experien^fe? ” It can only be got rid 
of by impugning the veracity of the witnesses. But present 
experience confirms them with ample instance of the control 
of ordinary known laws by the higher law oi the i>ower 
of faith. It cannot be understood how one born ^ blind 
should be restored to light by faith. The lack of visual 
power results by a known law on the absence of certain 
conditions required for that power, and this law is sup-^ 
posed to be necessary. Professor Huxley has said that no 
law is necessary ; at any rate the law referred to is no inove. 
necessary than the law that a man’s character is hereditary anil 
determinate ; that it comes to him from his progenitors and >l4 
determined his surroundings. Nevertheless it is a i 

every dny experience that the character of xi^ iSr cbm^ f 
. by Xftith in Chris V Ueh|:;% ift; 



upon the soul bbh) blind, ^ere ate no degrees in the mirac- 
ulous. Hume truly said the raising of a house or a ship 
into the air is a visible miracle. The raising of a feather, when’ 
the wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for that pur^ 
po^, is as real a miracle, though not so sensible with regard 
to us.’^ This disposes at any rate of Theistic objections 
to miracles. As Mr. Tymms writes, “the least faith in a 
prayer-answering God involves the same philosophic and 
scientific difficulties as the inspiration of a prophet or the resur- 
rection of Christ." 

(28J The needicssness of such ^philosophic difficulties T has 
been already seen. Mill has been quoted as admitting that> 
given a certain hypothesis of God, He may well be thought to 
have the power of modifying his own creation. Nevertheless 
he observes that, assuming as a fact the existence and pro- 
vidence of God, the whole of our observation of nature proves to 
us by incontrovertible evidence that the rule of his government 
is by means of secondary causes ; that all facts, or at least 
ail physical facts, follow uniformly upon given physical 
conditions, and never occur but when the appropriate collection 
of physical conditions is realised."' To this Mr, Tymms aptly 
replies that “ science is perfectly familiar with physical facta 
which had no such antecedent physical conditions as are gene- 
rally observed to be necessary Coming down 

to things less remote, the first particle of living matter was a 
physical fact without the now invariable antecedent condition of 
previous physical life. This first bit of bioplasm must have 
proceeded from not living matter, cither by creation or by evo- 
lution, but in either case the now invariable physical antecedents 
were confessedly not there. In fact, the evolution of the or- 
ganic from the inorganic king*dom is just as catastrophic and 
miraculous as the raising of Lazarus, or the ^ new birth," " Indeed, 
as pointed out by Professor Drummond, the doctrine of con- 
tinuity, on which the so-called miraculous has been persistently 
assailed, is one which science has had to abandon. “ Biogene- 
sis stands in the way of some forms of evolution with such 
stern pei'sistency, that the assaults upon this law, for number 
and thoroughness, have been unparalled. But as we havb 
seen, it has stood the test, Nature, to the modern stands' 
broken in two. The physical laws may explain the Jinorgaaic 
world ; the biological laws may account for the development 
of the organic. But of the point where they meet, of thd 
itrange borderland between the dead and the living, science 
, 4 s silent It is as if God had placed everything in earth and 
in the hands of nature, but reserved a point at ^ 

W life fb^ his Jirect appearing.^* There is, iii l^ 

Misii hetvveen the Inorganic l and the organic wo^ 
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analc^y^and experience shows US to'exist between the latter, iti 
its hignest development, man, and the spiritual world attained 
in the new birth. These gulfs cannot be bridged by automatic 
or spontaneous evolution. There is a breach of continuity to 
^ spanned only by some higher evolutionary law of the Crea* 
tor than any we know or can conceive. The same applies to 
science itself, the growth of which, as Tyndall says, is organic. 
In this product of nature also there is solution of continuity, 
to be bridged only by the revelation of God its author. 

( 2 g). In short, the whole question of miracles turns on the 
credibility of the witnesses who attest them. Evidence is 
evidence, upon whatever subject, and the concurrent testimony 
of those who have experience of the laws of faith and love is 
entitled to weight. It may not be our experience, it may even 
conflict with ivhat our limited experience knows of other laws, 
but then it is because of our limited experience of those other 
laws tljat we admit, with Professor Huxley, that there is no 

necessity ” in them. It is an understood law that certain con- 
ditions arc necessary to the maintenance of life, but a toad 
comes out of a rock and brings his experience of thirty thousand 
years to contradict the received views on this subject. More- 
over, before our. eyes,, men dispense with the means of sup- 
porting life, for periods which are incompatible with all known 
laws. Evidently, then, our conccptioji of the laws governing 
the maintenance of pliysical life must be re-considered. We 
must, for instance, regard with more respect the evidence of 
Doctor Honigberger regarding Maharaja Runjit Singh's 
fakir y of whose voluntary suspension of the functions of life, 
of whose burial, and resuscitation after many weeks, the Doc- 
tor was a dispassionate and scicn^fic ohserver. 

(30.) The world is constantly being ‘ surprised to learn ’ 
some new fact beyond its experience, and it yet remains, after 
each such enlightenment, as indisposed as ever to admit the 
possibility of other facts beyond its experience. Nevertheless, 
when we know that we must distrust our very eyes, we can 
hardly depend much on the efficiency of otlier senses. 'These 
eyes of ours are actually blind to two-thirds of the rays tyhrcli 
impinge upon them. The retina is insensible*to,rays focus- 
sed therein, of such heat as to fuse metals substituted wh^ 
the eye is removed. Indeed the heat of tlte sun ; has been 
demonstrated to reside mainly in the rays which we uani^ 
see, those which are outside of the seven colours : ; 

has been found by expOTimeht tiat^^l^ 

■ the invisihliB emission is., eight; ■■ times,; 
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tions^ are sensible. Indeed, it is a matter of every day: 
experience, that we are destitute of perception of impres- 
mons which lower organisations can receive-^either by 
known senses possessed by them in a higher degree than 
by ourselves, or by senses of which we can form no concep- 
tion. Even amongst ourselves there are inexplicable differences 
of the power of perception. Some men, for instance, will 
know of the presence of a cat by a perception as inexpli- 
cable by themselves as incomprehensible to others. The well 
established cases of extraordinary perception of arithmetical 
processes are inexplicable on any theory. There is, then,*^ho- 
thing to siirprise us in the possession by others of a faculty 
unknown to and even incomprehensible by ourselves. Such 
faculties are asserted to exist in the form of a perception 
called intuition, and in the form of a force, probably magne- 
tic, called faith. We may accept these on good evidence 
the latter we may study, and investigate its laws — tthough 
this power may be as little susceptible of apprehension by us 
as are other forms of electric force (that of the gymnotiis 
for instance), and its existence less within our experience than 
that of some of those forms. There is nothing intrinsically 
impossible in that law of faith-power aimounccd by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

(31.) Our arrogant humanity needs to be constantly 
reminded, not only that it does not yet know everything, but 
also that it is nat yet capable of apprehending all truth. 
What was said by Professor Stokes in his Presidential address 
to the British Association, a dozen years agn, is still true. The 
phenomena of life are still * a profound mystery', those of the 
mind ‘ still more profoundly mysterious.' Science can be ex- 
pected to do but little to aid us here, since the instrument 
of research is itself the object of investigation. It can but 
enlighten us as to the depths of our ignorance, and lead us 
to look 'o a higher aid for that which most nearly concerns 
our well-b Ing.” 

We have progressed much certainly. It ia, as Professor 
Tyndall .say;:;, “ a long way from the Iguanodon and his con- 
temporaries fo the President and members of the British 
Association," Our poetry, our science, our art, — aS yet only 
potential in the fires of bodies less advanced than our earth—' 
are evidences tljat we are in some degree advanced towards 
the stature of the fulness of our Creator, the Son of God, 
Nevertheless, many faculties have yet to be developed be- 
*Tpre the arm of the Lord can be revealed to us. Again to 
quote Professor Tyndall, "‘a time may come when the ultra^ 
scientific region ty which we ai^e now enfolded, inay^ 
itself to ten cstrial if not to human investigation, 
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of the rays emitted by the sun fail to arouse in the eye the 
sense of vision. The rays exist, but the visual organ re- 
quisite for their translation into light does not exist. And so, 
from this region of darknes.s and mystery winch surrounds^j' 
us, rays may now be darting which require but the" 
development of the proper intellectual organs to translate 
them into knowledge as far surpassing ours, as ours surpasses 
that of the wallowing reptiles wliicli once held possession 
of this planet.” 

(32.) Dr, Wace, in an admirable essay upon ‘the present 
"position of evolution, and its bearing on the Christian faith/ 
goes further than even Professor Huxley in scoutifig the idea 
of the ‘necessity* of any law that we know. His argument 
is generally tliat of Mill, quoted in para. : 24. He writes : “ The 
old argument of the Centurion in the Gosi>cl remains unanswer- 
able. If we who are men urnler authority, finite and im- 
perfect beings, can nevertheless interpose f<;r moral and 
intelligent ends in tlie course of natuie and of human life, it 
must be possible for God to exercise a similar interposition,” 
He urges, in support of this, the evidence of the past, which 
is entitled to as much weight in this as in any other respect. 
He urges also the analogy of the present— the analogy 
between the course of human life now and the so-called 
miraculous interferences statej to have occurred in past 
times. Assuming the All-wise and Almighty to be also 
All-love towards the helpless creatures He has brought into 
existence- — which is a natural deduction from the parental 
love which we see in these creatures, and which must neces- 
ssrriiy be derived from their Creator — we must be prepared to 
accept, by reason as well as^belief, our Lord's declaration that 
the care and the will of our Father in Heaven is exercised 
over the most insignificant of His cieatures, and that we should 
appeal to Him in every need \s a child does to an earthly 
father. “If ye then being evil” (that is to say imperfectV 
“ know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father” (the perfect) do likewise. 

(33.) Dr, Wace appeals in support of this to the analogjl^i 
of human life, to the testimony of men's coftsciences. “Loofc^* . 
ing bkek on the moral experiences of your life, have you nevef^* 
felt any analogy between them and those records of Qod’s : 
personal guidance and government of his people, which are 
recorded in the Scriptures ? Have you not heard a 
within you, at critical moments of your life, of which tiie most : 
natural interpretation is that it was the vofce of 

warning^ you against yielding to temptation 
into the tme path ? Have you not Cdt; at ^ m 
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protecting you from danger, or marking out your path tn lif^ 
in a way you would not have chosen for yourself?" Df. Wace's 
ultimate appeal is thus to the witness of conscience,-— an appeal 
not to logic-but to experience ; there will always therefore be 
those whom it will not convince unless they will accept in 
this, as in ordinary cases, the testimony of respectable wit- 
nesses. But, for the purpose of ,an appeal to men in genera), 
the argument is cogent, for those whom the Spirit of God has 
touched, it is convincing. It is not, however, necessary to 
deduce from these instances an absence of law, we may rather 
infer from them the existence of a law. For it is reasonable* 
to suppose, as before said, that He, in all whose visible works 
we see law and harmony, should work by law in all His 
operations of which the machinery is not visible. These 
laws it is for science to study and expound. Perhaps, in the 
course of such investigation, that may come to be accepted 
as scientific fact which has hitherto been perceived only^by 
poetic insight ; namely, that the highest power in nature is 
the power of Love. That this magnetic power, attracting 
us to and uniting us with the Supreme Central P'orce which 
dominates all space (for ‘ God is Love,*) gifts us, in the degree in 
which we are imbued with it, with the attributes of that Central 
Force. That its visible effect (as gravitation or attraction is 
probably a visible effect of^elcctric force) is the force called 
Faith, whicli, as we have been assured by word and demonstra- 
tion of the Master, and by personal experience of many 
witnesses past and present, controls all known physical and 
moral forces, in accordance with a law superior to all known 
laws. In short that, as the Master said, If ye have faith as* a 
grain of mustard seed, nothing shall be impossible unto you.** 
(34.) As before said, the attention of science has been de- 
voted, hitherto, rather to physical than to moral phenomena. 
It may be presumed, however^ that science is prepared to in- 
vestigate the latter also, without prejudice, and upon ordinary 
rules of evidence. Now the moral evolution of man, the birth 
of Christ in the Soul, is at least as worthy of study as hi.s 
physical evolution. Given that phenomenon ‘ a Cliristian,’ we 
may well invcstigztte the germ from which he sprang, the forces 
which produced him, the law under which he exists and de* 
vclopes. He himself knows these by experience, but it is for 
science to explain them, and to investigate the processes by which 
imperfect human being progresses towards the stature of 
the# of Christ. Analogy and induction must always be 
f#^4nethods employed in this as ia other scientific iavesiiga- 
tioris, From the known facts of evolution in the inorganic and 
brgank: worlds, fromf^he inconceivable spanning 
^between those \yorlds, it may be inferred that the 
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continuous in the future as in the past ; that it tendA to iser- 
fection and completion ; that suffering is a means, and that 
process called death, or change leading to a renewal of exis- 
tence, is a method, of this evolution. 

(35.) Thus there need be nothing to surprise us in the know- 
ledge afforded us by the Lord Jesus of the process of evolution 
called by Him the ‘ new birth/. It is in accordance with the 
analogy of observed evolution, that beings of an existing 
.species should, in accomplishing a further stage of evolution, • 
become types originating higher species. It was to be expect- 
ed that such should occur in the case of the .species ‘ man,’ and 
when we are informed that this actually took place some 
nineteen centuries ago, there is nothing to shock received scien- 
tific ideas in this announcement. How these developments 
take place is as yet a mystery, but that they do so is a fact, 
and, in the case of this particular development, the account 
whicb we have of the method can have no pre-conceived ideas 
to contend against. The man Jesus was born, we arc told, in 
every respect a member of the existing species, and He therefore 
as such, passed througli every past stage of evolution— both in 
the countless ages and in the rehearsal of that evolution, stage 
by stage, which takes place in the womb. But He was at the same 
time diderent from the existing species, a new type, endowed in 
perfection with qualities winch, tlioqgh existing in the ordinary 
man, are in man rudimentary and imperfect. He was, as we 
learn, endowed in perfection with the supreme powder of love 
and wdth the resulting faculties of intuition and faith ; render- 
ing Him capable of dominating the imperfections of the nature 
whiolt he .shared with the species from which he sprang, (“at 
all points tempted like as wq are, yet without sin") and of 
dominating also existing forces and laws, which that specie^ 
through the imperfection of its faculties of love and faith, caR- 
not as yet control. * 

(36.) On the assumption that the.se faculties in perfection 
are powers over-ruling all known law.s, He, as possessing them 
in perfection, was of course superior to the laws of suffering 
and death which are necessary to the progress towaids perw: 
fection of beings less highly endowed. But tfadse faculties aj a p 
enabled^Him to dominate even the physical aversion bf fes 
human nature towards submission to those laurs ; and tO Aece|i% ^ 
wtmt that nature revolts from, even when understood to ISe 
means of its perfectipn. Being found in fashion as n 
'humbled; himself': . and :Became'. obedi^t: , unto; : 

■ ;^aili'orthe ■ cross/*' / if evessUmed -that 
feeti^-bio:tlte'Jsgoeess'tequiriH^#-to-ife.*';uiadi 
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that this voluntary acceptance and fulfilment of these laws, 
through the supreme moral forces of love and faith, completes 
the last , stage of evolution, with which the means, 
namely, suffering (‘* our light affliction which is but for 
a moment, ”) and death, and the evil or imperfection, which 
requires those means, come to an end, having accomplished 
their purpose, namely, the translation of man from the natural into 
the spiritual kingdom. Why did He do tins, who had no need to 
do it, so far as imperfection of his own was concerned ; and whose 
faculties of love and faith rendered him superior to all laws 
governing evolution ? We are told that He did it through this 
very facult}' of love : that, “ this man offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever” — finally accomplishing the processes of evolution 
by suffering and death which extirpate sin or imperfection, 
and make imperfect humanity complete : that, for the joy 
that was set before him, ” the joy of so perfecting His creation, 
“ He endured the cross, despising the shame. ” 

<37.) The analogy of nature teaches that, whereas he has 
done this, all the species following him shares in his achieve- 
ment and participates in his faculties. As b}^ physical pro- 
creation descendants in all degrees are part and parcel of the 
original stock, and inherit its attributes, by analogy we can 
understand the “ great mystery ” whereby, in the “new birth,” 
” we become members of# his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones:” namely of that originator of the new type ^‘froin 
whom, the whole body fitly joined together, and completed by 
that which every joint supplicth, according to the effectual 
W'orking in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love. ” Thus it may be ifnder- 
stood, that, as Paul reiterates, “we are all one in Christ Jesus - 
“ the children which God hath given him " : that “ our old man 
is crucified with him : ” and t;Jiat we ‘*are complete in him” 
who is “ the brightness of God*s glory and the express image 
of God’s person. ” 


Part IV. 

At-oiiv-ment, or the perfecting of imperfection. 

As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father : 9o he that 
eatetb me, even he shall live by tne. 

(38). Although the days of direct but partial revelation 
made to the world “ as they were able to hear it ’’ are past, 
still we may believe that God has not therefore ceased to reveal 
Himself. Indeed, we have the Master’s promise that, after His 
departure, disclosur| of Truth should proceed continuously, 
and more fully thapitherctofore. Griticism, observation,- induc- 
tion, the extraordinary insight of the trained imagination, are 
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wooing now to the same ends for which before were employed 
men crying in the wilderness— men announcing Truth in 
forms suited to their own capacity and their hearers' compre- 
hension. It would have been useless for Isaiah to speak of 
evolution and the ‘ new birth,' when even a master in Israel, 
seven hundred years later, could not conceive of such a thing 
save in its gross physical scyise. Strong meat was certainly not 
suited for the babes whom Moses and the prophets, or the Lord 
Jesus, addressed ; they were spoken to, accordingly, “after the 
manner of men." But why, when tlie whole Universe, and the 
knowledge of His methods in whom the Universe consists, is 
constantly progressing, should men's minds remain debarred 
from progress in conception of God's mercy and love ? Though 
David described the sun as “ going forth from the uttermost 
part of the heaven, and running about unto the end of it again," 
we do not therefore continue to teach a wrong view of God's 
sgheme of the solar system. It is equally needless to adhere 
to former hypotheses regarding His scheme of our salvation, 
wlien He has vouchsafed to us a clearer view of His glory. 

(39). The whole life of Jesus of Nazareth was passed in 
combating preconceived, narrow, and derogatory ideas of the 
nature and methods of our Father. His apostles also 
followed on the .same lines. Moses and others, Clirist's 
predecessors, did the same,— ^combating the errors of their 
times, and affording to men clearer views of the Divine 
Majesty. Each revelation was an advance upon the last. The 
earlier teachers endeavoured to wean man from the worship of 
he knew not what, to the worship of the one God. Jesus 
»nd His apostles strove to wean him from the worship which 
consisted in ordinances, to the worship in spirit and in truth* 
But all teachers necessarily spoke according to the lights of their 
time, because it would have been futile to do otherwise. We 
see that there was no intention on the part of Jesus to afford 
insight into Divine mysteries which were beyond the com- 
prehension of His hearers ; though doubtless revealed to 
Himself by the intuition of perfect love and faith. Only once 
did He give a hint of such, to Nicodemus, and we do not 
learn that He ever renewed the attempt* The only definite 
reveiation which He made to the world was that * Goid is love/ 
and that be Himself, the God-man, the nevv type, is our life* 
But He promised to send the Spirit of Trutli to lead us into 
all truth, and certainly we have fulfiln^ent of this promw 
the marvellous progress now being made under 
tbat^Spirit. .. V'. -' 

(40b) Prayerful men 
:.;ye$tigatiou^ii)to ;that''kbp^<|g^ . 
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US— in "full trust of the guidance of that Spirit which jpro^ 
mised to send^by means of the intellectual niethods which 
that Spirit teaches. There is no reason to regard mediaeval 
hypotheses of the scheme of salvation as being more sacred 
from such investigation then David’s hypothesis of the solar 
scheme. 

It repels earnest men from Christianity to have to accept 
as necessary to salvation the dogma that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners by an expiatory sacrifice to 
appease an angry God. A clearer view of the fact that He 
came to achiev^c the at-one-ment of His imperfect human 
kind with our loving Father, would render the scheme of salva- 
tion consonant with the instincts of love and justice im- 
planted in their breasts by that Father. 

The method of that at-one-ment is prophesied by David 

Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast 
Thou prepared me : in burnt offerings and sacrifices for sjn 
Thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I, lo ! I come ( in the 
volume of the book it is written of me) to do Thy will, O God,” 

The supreme powers of perfect love and perfect faith accept- 
ing voluntarily and with delight the fulfilment of the laws 
necessary for the peifection of human kind, -♦this is that perfect 
sacrifice ** To do Thy will, O God ! ” which completes the 
at-one-ment. It must finally, unite, with the Central Love, 
that last development of God’s great scheme of evolution 
of which Jesus Christ is the type and the epitome, the Alpha 
and the Omega^ and into which must all His species be 
folded by the ‘new birth.’ This is but hypothesis, but it is 
perhaps consonant with analogy and reason. The clearor 
views of God’s love and justice .vouchsafed to the present 
age evidently refuse to admit the doctrine of vicarious punish- 
ment and expiatory sacrifice as consonant with either. The 
just suffering punishment due fb the unjust ; the very idea 
of punishment being due to the unjust, who are but as God 
leaves them in their congenital imperfection C* no man can come 
to me except the Father which hath sent me draw him *’) 
these ideas arc repugnant to what there is of Divine instinct 
in man. But the PeTfect perfecting the imperfect, the incomplete 
being * made complete’ in Him who is complete, b>^ the 
fultilment of that perfect obedience which is beyond the power 
of imperfection and incompleteness,— this is an aspect of the 
scheme of salvation from which none will turn away with repul- 
sibn as they turn from the crude dogmas hitherto maintained by 
spmo Ghurches. For men who see in God their oWn Fatber^ 
in His Son their brother who chose the cross^ reason wili 
ad^it the idea of pui^hment in tli^ stripes, man^ 
which are used for tlicir perfection. They dedare With 
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assui'ed confidence of the Palmist, “Thy loving coritectipn 
shall make me great.’* 

(41,) It would follow, from the hypothesis before stated, 
that the ^ new birth* is a process of evolution as the drst 
birth is; that without it we are Frankensteins or Undines,, 
mere larvae awaiting our next stage ; and that the ancient 
story of Prometheus is founded upon scientific fact. He who 
makes us complete, who haS procured for us the Divine fire, had 
also to fulfil for us the fundamental law that evil, that is to say 
imperfection, can only be perfected by endurance, with entire 
resignation and full assent of the will, of the appointed means of 
perfection. This is Shelley’s sublime conception of that ancient 
story, and we may without irreverence apply to the Incarnate 
Love, those noble lines which close the poem of the Titan’s self- 
devotion: — 

“ To suffer Woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

'lo forgive wrongs datker than death or night ; 

To defy Power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear ; to liope till Hope creates ; 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory, Titan ! is to be 
Good, great ana joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory U* 

The new species, originating from this final type, the man 
Jesus, arc, in accordance with ^thc analogy of nature, integral 
with the type from which they spring ; and are thus participant 
in that man’s achievement — indeed * crucified with Him ! * More- 
over, by aid of the new faculties Arith which they arc endowed 
when attaining the new stage of development in ‘ the new birth,* 
they renew the achievement ; each in his own person accepting 
with consenting will what Jtheir former imperfect nature would 
have shrunk from — completion by the appointed means of sufiFer- 
iiig and death. Endowed with these new faculties, strpng iti 
these sovereign powers of love and faith,— the magnetic forcfe 
of attraction to the Central Love affording that magnetic ^ 
psychic force of faith, which by a supreme law controls all knoWtx 
laws, — they “rejoice in afflictions;’* they “ declare that tlVe^ 
seek a better country ** through the portals of death ; 

**bear about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus.** 

(4f.) It is in accordance with the analogy from nature; 
with what the Master is represented as intimating, that^ ^ 
^neration, a large proportion of failures should 6c<mr. v;j^ 
nature nothing is lost : even fire, of vvhich 
suming/ is only a solvent. Nature is ever ' ^ 
materials again' and again in new comphatle^ 

' smother^;or 
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different and better kind. The ‘dried and withered branch; rc» 
solved into its elements, renews itself in the organic kingdom, 
possibly in some higher type. The teaching of nature brings out 
what remains. unrevealed in the utterance of John XV, 6. The 
earliest Egyptian records show that it had been understood long 
before the time of Christ. Wilkinson states that “ Dissolution 
according to them, is only tiie cause of reproduction — nothing 
perishes which has once existed, and'things which appear to be 
destroyed only change their natures and pass into another form.** 
Here we get again beliind the revealed, on the confines of the 
seen and unseen. Here we must pause in awful reverence to 
repeat with St. Paul and Umar Kkayy&m — though in a 
sense far differing from that of the latter — that none can ques- 
tion the methods of the All-wise whose hand is moulding, 
breaking, (and surely re-tempering) the vessels. But here 
steps iu the power of Faith, born of Love, to see tlie analogy 
of the processes tending throughout the Universe towards 
perfection, by the law of failure, decay and death as means 
of progress to higher stages. Wc know therefrom that assur- 
edly the processes of the Divine liandiwork simil.irly tend 
to make of all the vessels vessels of rncrcy. Realising this 
we can exclaim with St. Paul “ Oh the depth^of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past finding out.** 

(43.) If any should be shocked to think that God will not 
. titterly cast off the vast majority of liis children, their fellow 
ti^aturcs ; that as Vincent Tymms writes, “ the Bii>le dc:)es not 
teach as a dogma that the truth and love which were in Jesus 
Chi'ist can never reach the spirits which are imprisoned in the 
dungeons of sin ’* — to whom as Peter says, Christ preachecl 
the good tidings (I Pet: iii. 19* and iv. 6 ) — let them con- 
sider the following ancedote from Tymms* ‘ Mystery of 
God * : — “ It was once asked • of a learned theologian, 
who taught that man’s doom is fixed irrevocably at death : 

* supposing in some far age when you have long enjoyed the 
Fathers Flouse, Christ were to bring a company of men from 
the outer darkness, could you look up to him and say “ Lord 
this is contrary to the words of the Bible we believed on earth 
Could you say “ That book deceived me ? ** and he ansvyered 
after a pause ‘ No, I could not truly say that ! * It was asked 
again, ‘ Do you think that any man who has been himself re- 
deemed from evil by undeserved goodness would ever play 
the part of the elder son in the golden parable, if such pro- 
digaV^ were brought in hereafter?* Again he answered 

* Ko.* Still again it was asked, * supposing, in some manner not 
revealed, because no pa^ of any needed revelatioii upon earth, 
tiod were to overcome His last rebellious creatarc and so were 
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to fulfiltthe word of Paul and “ reconcile all things unto Hitnself,” 
whether on earth or elsewhere, should we not feel that this wes 
a crowning glory arid delight, and a fulfilment of many starry * 
hints studded over Scripture? Once more he replied, ‘It 
would.”' 

That theologian found in these questions a new light on the 
parables of the prodigal son, and the labourers in the vineyard. 
He grasped the meaning of “ unto this last, even as unto thee.” 
He understood that the many stripes of the sinner who knew 
God’s will, and tlie few stripes of the sinner who knew not 
G^d’s w'ill, arc not punishment, (w^hich sense would render them 
patently unjust in the latter case, and really, if less evidently, 
so in the former) but tender perfecting, proportioned to the 
imperfection of each. Doubtless, as the jiroroised spirit of truth 
continues His work of enlightenment, others who retard the 
Kingdom of Christ by bringing bad tidings instead of good, will 
under-stand “how beautiful upon the mountains arc the feet of 
him that publisheth salvation " 

(44.) The law of natural selection, as seen in nature, plainly 
rests on the possc.ssion or lack of certain conditions of success 
by the subjects of selection. What is obscure is the cause of 
the pos.session or lack of such conditions. This much appears 
clear, that the cause mhst be independent of the effect ; the pos- 
session or lack of those conditions cannot He within the power of 
the creature concerned. That the monad has remained a monad 


while species after species has progressed, must arise from some 
cause independent of the monad. When the stage of develop- 
ment was attained at wliich it is supposed that some member of 
the ape family became man, we may be certain that he himself 
in no way influenced the change. What we learn thus from 
analogy is confirmed by the direct revelation of the Master to 
Nicodemus : “ The wind bloweth where it listeth and ye cannot 
tell whence it cometh or whither jt goeth ; so is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” Such is the ' new birth ’ •—a phenomenon 
independent of the subject in which it is manifested. The 
analogy of nature does certainly take us one step furth^« 
though it would have been futile to indicate this to the ignorant 
Rabbi. The wind blows where vaamm show,p prepafednes?. 
But this only brings us back to the fact that such preparation eff 
the hearf of man is necessarily independent of himself Thajt 
heart lies open and expectant, *' all Danie to the starsj” likje the 
earth awaiting the seed, but powerless as the earth to fecundisc 
itself, ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 


(45,) Why has the Whitechapel murderer rernained & . 

kenstein ? Why have those beautifui spirits 


* See leribcr para. 78- 
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have known— beautiful with the beauty of Undlnei but like 
her, destitute of the Divine spark — why have they ;not shared 
the gift of our Prometheus ? This probably must long remain 
as much a secret as the arrest of any species left behind in 
the race of evolution. The causes of such failure may be 
^Observed, but what is the cause of those causes ? These are 
matters at present beyond the investigation of science, though 
we may trust in the promise of that Spirit which shall guide us 
into all truth. But, even in the present stage of that giiidancQ* 
science may go far into discovery of the actual conditions of evil, 
■or incompleteness, which are the secondary causes of failure, 

^ It may be able to demonstrate what Shelley asserted, and what 
Is indicated by Biihver Lytton in * Erewhon,* that sin is disease. 
That it is physical imperfection or incompleteness, perhaps 
defective development of the organs, chiefly those of digestion 
and cerebration. The lion cannot ‘ eat grass like the ox ; * If 
he could, his nature would undoubtedly be changed. Why not 
that of man, if his digestion were perfect, if he were relieved 
from sensual appetites and disturbing emotions, by that per- 
fecting of his physical organisation which possibly may be 
attained in time with belter knowledge of the laws of health? 

But still, though sinless, though perfect creature of his kind, 
man could not thus develop’into a ‘ new creature.’ The ana- 
logy of nature shows that automatic evolution docs not trans- 
late from one kingdom int®. another. The principle of life has 
to come from the ‘ Unseen Universe.’ To be one with Christ a 
man must be ‘ born again ’ of His spirit 

The mens sana can only reside in the corpus samnn. Ignorant 
humanity sins against the laws of physical well-being, and the 
results of error are far reaching in a long consequence of moral 
evil. “ The fathers have eatcii sour grapes and the childrens’ 
teeth are set on edge.” But apart from this, the organisation of 
the human being is as yet incomplete. Mention has been made 
of the lack of visual faculty in the eye, and the ear and other 
organs of sense are equally imperfect. The want of harmony 
of the lobes of the brain has been demonstrated ; their antag- 
onism has been surmised on some evidence ; astounding 
experience even points to the possibility of a complete change 
of character in the substitution of the action of one lobe for 
that of the other. It appears just possible that scifence aiay 
discover sorne truth in what Marryat describes as a crajfy 
fancy of the father of his ‘ Midshipman Easy '—the fe^fe 
lity of converting /bad instincts into good by operation 
Imman cranium* As pointed out • by the Duke of Argyll, 
^changes of every kind ^d degree in the charael^ an 
stiJiticture of the mind is die immediate result of correspondji^g 
th^ges in the '^^rutture and substance of the brmn. 


mB. 
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pure may become impure ; the loving may become malignasit ; 
tbe simple-minded may become suspicious ; the generous may 
become engrossed in self ; the strong-minded may become 
imbecile ; " why not then the reverse ? But, as above said, 
perfection in a lower kingdom leaves still unbridged the gulf 
t^ween that kingdom and the next. 

: 46.) The brain is but a compound of water, albumen, fat . 
and phosphate salts, yet, on the ar^ments “ cogito ergo sum” 
and *' I feel therefore I am," therein lies our ‘ ego ’ — for thought 
atid emotion fatigue the brain ; in excess they extinguish our 
identity. We talk of our wills being free I free from what ? 
not certainly from influences on the brain which unconsciously 
govern them. Heredity, environment, disease, ali deprive the 
will of freedom. The will of a street waif is evidently not 
free “ to refuse the evil and choose the good," nor the will of a 
iprl of the Kanjar tribe to decline the prostitution to which she 
is br«id as an hereditary and tribal profession. The will of an 
Afghan savage is evidently not free to abandon revenge, 
bloodshed, and rapine, the manner to which he is 
born. And without freedom of will, where is moral respon- 
sibility? From without the brain must come all the 
exciting causes of thought and emotion ; and those 
which lead to God can only come from God — as the Master 
explained to Nicodemus. In the words of Professor Drummond 
“ this world of natural men is staked off from the Spiritual 
World by barriers which have never yet been crossed from 
within. No organic change, no modification of environment, 
no piental energy, no moral effort, no evolution of character, 
no progress of civilisation, can endow any single human soul 
with the attribute of Spiritual Life. The Spiritual World is 
guarded from the world next in order beneath it by a law of 
Biogenesis— -(except a man be born again. • , . Fxcept a 

man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God." Man’s nature may, and possibly 
will, in time be perfected under God’s guidance of us in 
the laws of physical well-being. But that nature will have 
^y the Undine beauty, it must renjain spiritually 
dead. The new birth introducing it into Ae new 
cannot take place without a process with which mAn .s ; ^J. 
cad have absolutely no concern. “ The Christtan, in shorli 
idee the poet," says Professor Driimmond “ is horn, 

4d t^^ ahait^fes of nature take ns, Mme aoeep^ 
biogenesis and evolution. 
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Upon our mental vision from the region of ultra-scientific 
darkness and mystery. But these faculties are in course of 
development by use and prayer, — the faculties of observation, 
induction, trained imagination, spiritual intuition. Much has 
already been achieved by these which justifies our hoping 
more. We do still indeed see through a glass very darkly, but 
God in his own wise purposes/ is granting to the present 
generation the power to see further and more clearly than 
heretofore. 

(47,) Our Master, in prophetic vision, beheld “ Satan as 
lightning fall from Heaven.’* He saw that final extinction of 
evil which He knew that He was incarnate to commence ; 
which He knew that, in His future state of re union with His 
Father, He would achieve. A Jew of His time, addressing Jews 
of His time, he spoke of this evil as concrete. He spoke of it 
in the only way conceivable by the minds of His time. But 
analogy may teach us, under Divine guidance, a jiister- idea 
than could be formed by Jews of the first century, of the 
Supreme Love which we feel to be the Central Force of the 
universe. It may teach us that evil is imperfection, struggling 
on towards perfection by the law of suffering and of change 
resulting therefrom ; — that supposing the*' correctness of Peter’s 
and Jude’s assertion that angels kept not their first estate, it 
results that imperfection exists even among beings superior 
to mortals— whom the Perfect has therefore sometimes to 
‘charge with folly*; and that the (necessarily pre-existentj 
evil, of which the fallen angels were victims, has yet to be 
purged out by processes under that law of suffering. The origin 
of that pre-existent evil which caused these beings to fall ; 
the reason of imperfection in even angels, wliom He could 
have created perfect had it consisted with His wisdom to do 
so ; these things arc inconceivable by man — probably incon- 
ceivable by angels also, for we arc told that there are mysteries 
which even their superior faculties desire to look into, and 
apparently, in vain. But it is certain ‘ that this evil must 
have had an origin, and that necessarily by the will of the 
Supreme Love^ Without that will evidently nothing can 
exist, or it would be a force co-existent with and indepen- 
dent of the Supreme. The law of evil and imperfection 
is therefore part of the scheme of evolution and progress 
stage by stage towards union with God. Until the neces- 
.sary faculties are developed in us we cannot apprehend the 
fuiiction of evil in the Divine scheme. But Love, with 
, ifs attributes, Faith and Intuition, enables u.s, even now, to 
grasp the truth that, like all His creation, * it was good* To 
quote Professor /|kvons : “ The hypothesis that there is a 
creator at once all-powerful and all-benevoleut is surrounded with 
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difficulties verging closely upon logical contradiction. . . . 

But it we cannot succeed in avoiding contradiction in our notions 
of elementary geometry, can we expect that the ultimate pur- 
poses of existence shall present themselves to us with perfect 
clearness ? I can see nothing to forbid the notion that in a 
higher state of intelligence much that is now obscure 
may become clear. We perpetually find ourselves in the 
position of finite minds attempting infinite problems, and can 
we be sure that where we see contradiction, an infinite intelli- 
gence might not discover perfect logical harmony ? ” 

* As evil had an origin, so we are assured, and our hearts confirm 
this, it shall have an end. We may assume that evil, as imperfec- 
tion, shall certainly disappear, and perfection be attained. But 
that ‘ evil ’ as a concrete thing, ‘ evil ‘ as a created being, shall 
be “ reserved in everlasting chains under darkness ” for the ex- 
hibition of the wrath of its Omnipotent Creator, must soon, 
undtfr guidance of the Spirit of Truth, be understood to be a 
conception of our God as unworthy as any of those earlier 
ones which Moses, or the Prophets, or our Master Himself strove 
to remove from the minds of former generations. But it was 
a conception suitable to that age. Revelation, like every thing 
in the universe, is evidently progressive. David saw that 
" the Heavens declare the glory of God.” We have now got 
only a little further than David ia understanding that glory 
from the analogy of His works, but we have got further — and 
we shall, it may fairly be assumed, continue to progress in 
knowledge and just conceptions of the “ Father of Liglits.” 

H. Grey. 


[To be continued.'] 



MARATHON. 

fThe story of Marathon, as told by an Athenian veteran, B. C. 427.1 

Each blow our warriors struck that day, 

Was as the thundcr«stroke, 

Nor mightier than our serried strength. 

The storm-defying oak. 

Others resistless on the spears 
Their glorious hearts have hurled. 

And won their country’s cause— but we 
The Freedom of a world. 

Northwards from Athens wend, if thou 
With yearning eyes woulds’t scaa 
The deathless battle-field, and skirt 
The spurs Pentelic^n ; 

Then, kneeling, praise Athend Queen, 

For thou shalt see full soon 
The gleaming Ocean, and the plain 
Shaped curve-wise like the moon. 

Though many a champion shall be found. 

To shield us as before. 

Still handing on the tor(± of Fame 
That burns for evermbre : 

No patriot victory won shall flood 
The world with purer light, 

Nor such consummate Chief lead on 
, In such transcendent fight 

Long bad we watched the lowering cloud, ^ 
And sternly clenched the sword, 

Since flaming Sardis fired the heart 
Of Persia’s Despot Lord : 

Bitter the burning t^rs we shed, 

When doomed Mfletus fell, 

As He, the Victor-Foet,* knew, 

Who mourned her all too w^ 
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And now the battle-storm had butst, 
Nor longer frowned afar, 

And we were in the van of Greece, 
The fore-front of the war : 

For this through stress of despot sway 
Had fair Athens grown, 

To face the Any of the Mede 
Unfriended and alone ! 


Now, who may stay the King’s advance > 
His war-ships' scathing sweep 
Thro’ those gray isles that deck the wave. 
The star-flowers of the deep? 

Lo ! fallen Eretria mourns enslaved. 

Shall Pallas’ City feel 
The Persian’s desecrating ire. 

His ruthless grasp of steel ? 

And shall she see her shrines sink low 
In blood-red fire and smoke, 

And crouch beneath the Median scourge, 
Or Hippias’ traitor-yoke ? 

Not while the lowliest of her sons 
Inglorfous life disdains. 

Not while one drop of patriot blood 
Is pulsing in our veins 1 

South o’er the pine-crowned Isthmus, 
That spans the twain blue seas, 

Speed on for Lacedaemon, 

O swift Pheidippides 1 
Ne’er for such glorious guerdon 
Have strained thy fl}dng feet. 

Though well Athei\|e knows thee 
The fleetest of the fleet. 


Proudly the peerless runner dared 
Lone prSiks, and frowning woods, 

With heart on fire the heights he tracked, . 

And star-lit Solitudes : • 

But aye the glamour of theglades 
Was o’er him as he ran, 

And in Parthenian groves be saw 
The preat Arcadian Pan i 

«■ Hail f said the boaail»9Us God ; 

“ The Vii^ln's City tell, 

^ L all. fisrgbttdn:^: 

A« ooe tiiat 1 OTW ^ 
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I for Athcnae’s sake will leave 
My haunts of Arcady, 

And on thfe Marathonian shore 
Fight foremost for the free ” 

Thrilled to that voice divine the youth, 

But onward rushed amain, 

Till lo ! Taygetus, and lo ! 

The famed Laconian plain. 

Where Mother of the soul austere, 

The heart that scorns to feel, 

The mountain-girdled City rears 
Her warrior sons of steel. 

Be ours to champion Hellas 
In this her bitterest need, 

A,nd hurl our joint embattled strength 
Defiant on the Mede ! ” 

But, e’er the fray, the Spartan's blood 
Beats icy-cold and dull, 

We march not, till yon broadening Moon 
Wax mellowed to the full.’’ 

So be it ; but all Time shall judge 
The issue of to-day, 

And flying Victory mock the force, 

Made fruitless by delay.’' 

Again the cliff, the scaur, the flood, 

Fleet past him, till he. secs 
Fair streets, loved shrines, and hears the shout, 
“ What news, Fheidlgpides ? ” 

'* Fear not, O men of Athens, 

Be firm as Pallas’ hill. 

Though sullen Sparta scowls aloof, 

, The gods are with us still ! ” 

t 

"And now the time for deeds has come, 

Th^ time for words has gone ; 

Arm, attd away ! the Persian host 
Lies camp^ at Marathon. 

Upon them I or i^ch wave that beats, 

$^aU spam our wrecked renown, 

And Hellas' hsiughty star august ' 

Ft» everj^e go dpwn. 
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But our*s a Chieftain bori) to head 
The swords well drawn for Greece ; 

To quell the warrior Mcde, as erst 
The wind-lashed Chersonese : 

The man who strikes when others pause, 

Wlio plans when others dream ; 

In passionless resolve secure, 

And victor-calm siiprcme. 

* What though the great King’s brooding Hate 
O'ershadow land and seas, 

His are the myriads of the East, 

And ours— Miltiades — 

The man of iron nerve and brain. 

The subtle heart of flame, 

That aye thro’ victory or defeat. 

Burns quenchless and the same. 

And, if inexorable Zeus 

No longed-for light bestow, 

Nor to the suf)pliant Greek be given 
To lay the Persian low ; 

At least nojiower in Earth or Heaven, 

Shall make us fly or yield ; 

And ours the death of deaths — to fall 
For Athens under shiefd 

In those great days of yore not yet, 

Thro* summer breezes soft, 

Or snowy blasts Pentelican, 

* Athene * towered aloft : 

But her fair Temple browned the Rock, 

Whence many a choral strain 
Rose to the Virgin’s praise, as now 
From Pheidias’ statelier fane. 

And, when thro’ press of weeping throngs 
Our men-at-arms strode forth, 

And, massed in panoplied afr^, ^ 

Marched swiftly to the North : 

Be sure that Pallas bowed unseen 

Her awful face benign, ^ A 

What time the Maidens of ^ ' 

Knelt death-white at her shrih^; 

' ■■ ■ ' ■ ' ' * '' ' 

* Athend Promachaj, placed :bctw«,en. 
of PheidtaS) built, 


And fKl|wl^<ec^cedi, grave snd longt 

Wlierr fiopantaio-eteeps o’erlook 

If for tiie vi^ 

To stay the rolling doom. 

For Thought s compelling lightning-flash 
To cleave the thunder gloom t 

No weightier theme than theirs might thrill • 
A warrior patriot’s voice ; 

Strike them — but vrfien ? an Empire’s Fate 
Was centred in the choice. 

But o’er Callimachus hung poised 
The Fortune of the day ; 

For five the votes for instant fight. 

And five were for delay ; 

And, as some stately war-ship sways. 

When freshening shrills the breeze, 

So to and fro his soul — till spoke 
The Chief Miltiadcs. 

“ Thou, upon whom the Future rests, 

Which I full well divine. 

Ne’er have the high gods given to man, 

Such destiny as thine i 
For ne’er, since Pallas’ olive sprang 
From out the sacred Rock, 

Was her fair City doomed to face 
So stem a battle-shock. 



*' Stay not till traitor-greed accursed, 
Or faction lay us low. 

But give thy casting yoice for fight,' 
And hurl us on the foe : 

So shall Athenae deathward drive 
These Median slaves, and thus 
Flash beaccmmg o’er the storms to be,. 
Thy .name, Callimachus 1 ” 


Thy tode rings true, at once we close," 

^e lofi^ War-Lord said ; 

“ And may bright our brows, 

Or ba^ we to the dead 1’’ 


So now the Fattlcrvote was won, 
; T^ , 

^d, deepi^ng 
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On the Mount’s crown Miltiades 
Mused silently apart ; 

Marble his mien, but mightiest thought 
Swept suiging thro* his heart : 

With keen presaging glance he scanned 
Camped host, and havened ships ; 

Not yet the shout, that saved a woild. 
Had thundered from his lips ! 

But soon the word for sudden charge, 
Flashed flame*like through the host. 
And, gripping shield and spear, they set 
Their faces to the coast : 

Flawless fiom van to rear they glowed 
In burnished armour bright. 

And, glad in heart and highest hope. 

He marshalled them for fight. 

Tried City • crowned for evermore ; 

Athenae’s prayers shall blend * 
With hei’s thy stainless name august, 
Unquailing to the end . 

Cleai thro’ tlie clouding years, where’er 
Heioic hearts draw breath. 

Looms lone Flataea's desolate Star, 

The dauntless unto death 1 

O’er stern Cithaeron’s southern slope. 

Her thousand speed amain. 

With swift but measured tramp they trod 
The great Thiiasian plain : 

Far on the right Elepsis bay 
Smiled glassy — calm and still. 

And leftward frowned the massive ridge 
Of Fames’ statelylhill. 

At last the field they ^ned, what time 
Our ranks were closing in. 

And we the mighty battle>game 
Were yearning to begin : • 

And, when we saw their helmets glano^ 
Our wild tempestuous shout. 

Greeting the loyal and the lov^, 

Glad wdcome thundered out 


But now defiance to the death 
The stormy trumpets blew, 
And, flsnlerio^ fitfully aloft. 
The WMfwuga flw. 
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Then " Charge ! ** our Leader’s voice rang out, ^ 
And Fate was in the ring ; 

“ And clasp in close embrace of steel 
The vassals of the King ! 

High swelled our proud acclaim — the plain, 

The sacred dust we trod, 

Was hallowed by the name of Him, 

The conquering Hero-God : 

With years long spent our hearts were stirred, 
And mightiest memories 
Surged from the Saviour Maiden’s* Fount, 

And grove of Heracles. 

But flashed before their awe-struck eyes. 

As on our warriors bore. 

Strange glimpses, as of gleaming Gods, 

That ever charged before : 

For Theeeus’ giant shape, they say, 

And dread puissant Pan, 

And Pallas* self, supremely fair, 

Rushed radiant in the van. 

• 

But, as an eagle on his prey 
Adown the mountain springs, 

EKultant on the foc*we swooped, 

With shock of mighty wings : 

Swift o'er the mile between vve presscvl, 

And bitterly we laughed, 

As, darkening the blue sky o'erhead, 

Whistled the stinging shaft. 

On swept the long unswerving line, 

And maddening burat the cheers 
O’er splendours of the crested helm, 

And glint of glancing spears : 

Sheer down upon their camp we clashed, 

And closed beside the bay, 

And shook the Persian left and right, 

And pierced his dense array. 

But to and fro our centre reels, 

And frets our fierce advance ; 

T*was there the Wood-God raged amain, 

And death was in his glance. 


* Macfuria. 
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There fought the Sacae, arfd the best 
Of Persia's princely land, 

Nor might the flower of all the East 
Our weakened front withstand. 

Yet long on those thinned ranks in vain 
The wrathful war-waves beat, 

Till slow the central hpst fell back 
In terrible retreat : 

And, mid the melt^e and the rout, 

Sank many a lordly crest, 

As, blood -besprent, the flying Greek, 

The Persian swordsman prest 

Some god, perchance dread Nemesis, 
False- smiling lured them on, 

Nor recked they of her wiles, but deemed 
That Greece was gripped and won ; 
When lo ! they falter and recoil, 

And shudder, as they hear 
The hurrying tramp of victor hosts, 

That charged them in the rear. 

And foremost the high Chief, with mien 
Of masterful command, 

As of a Leader skilled, wh© holds 
The battle in his hand : 

And proud triumphant scorn, as round 
The rallying centre wheeled. 

Flashed from those falcon-eyes, that saw 
The Persian's doom was sealed. 

Clashed the strong spear, and on the mail 
The trusty broadsword rang, 

As front and rear we h(?h[imed them in. 
And fierce upon them sprang : 

And aye the vengeful Greek struck down 
The Persian and the Mede> 

And Asia's earth-o'ershadowing strength 
Was shattered as a reed. • 

^Yet from her haughty brow we plucked 
No bloodless laurel-wreath ; 

Blenched not her swarthy sons, but rushed 
Right terribly to death. 

But vain against the weighty spear 
The brandished scimitar, 

Vain 'gainst the serried phalanx-frout 
The surging tides of war, 
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And Pallas pierced and froze their hearts 
With horror and affright. 

And o'er the darkening plain they sw^t 
In wild tempestuous flight 
And by the billowy marge they stand 
Tumultuously at bay. 

Where in close order, line on line. 

The sheltering galleys lay. 

But, as at night-fall fiercer flamed 
The conflict at the ships, 

Callimachus the War-Lord fell 
A smile upon his lips. 

Above all Chiefs of storied fields 
Above all victors he. 

Happiest — who thus exultant died 
For Greece and Liberty. 

And, as he gripped the galley’s stern 
Fuphorion's anguished son 
Sank mid the rushing and the roar 
When scarce the fight was won. 

But o’er him, “ Victory 1 ” shrilled the wind 
And “ Freedom, friend ! ” the wave 
Chanted — what sounds more sweet might soothe 
The death-pangs of the brave I 

On Ocean’s heaving breast they hide 
Their shame and dire defeat. 

Though, as they fled, we smote them hard. 

And grimly fired the fleet 
Full many a blood-stained Tyrian robe 
l^strewed the tufted grass, 

And many a cloven morion gleamed 
From out the black morass. 

Kow from the fray Miltiades 
His host triumphant drew. 

And proud the snow-white Fane o'erlooked 
The freed ^Bgean blue : 

Red glanced the torch-fires o’er the slain, 

The spoils, and captive throng. 

Where He • the noblest of us all, - 
Watched steadfast all night long. 


* Aristcidea. 
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But from Pentelicus blazed forth 
The bodeful traitor-shield, 

And city*wards Miltiades 

Marched straightway from the field. 

By dawn our spearmen held the heights 
And from Phalerum.bay, 

The foemen’s baffled fleet full sail 
Fled eastward and away. 

Then the whole City rose as one 
And o’er the voiceful stree t, 

Streamed forth in long augus t array 
And festal splendour meet : 

To greet with loftiest choral chant 
And mightiest minstrelsies, 

The conquerors of Maratlion, 

Who bore the brunt for Greece. 

Tis lectured in the Pcecile, 

Mark well yon Chief, who leads 
A group of warriors armed, that chase 
A flying host, that speeds 
Spurned to the ships — the sunset glow 
Gleams stormily thereoi>— 

Such Chieftain was Miltiades, 

Such field was Marathon ! 

Still nightly sound along the clifls, 

And glory-haunted coasts. 

The neighing of the bfittle-steed, 

The rush of warring hosts. 

And, long as beats one patriot heart. 
Above all days, be sflre. 

The sixth of Boedromion month 
Shall evermore endure. 

C A Kelly. 
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THE WEST. 

Foreign Politics and Events, 

G ENERx^L Boulanger, expelled from Brussels by the 
Belgian GovernmcMit, has taken refuge in Perfidious 
Albion. He expresses himself highly delighted with the re- 
ception he has received, and declares that England is the only 
country in which liberty is not merely a name. The French 
Senate has been made a High Court for the trial of General 
Boulanger for treason, that is, for attempting to overthrow the 
Republic. On the Continent they have a nasty nvay of trying 
absconders in their absence — an example which the Indian 
Legislature might with advantage follow in the case of certain 
offences, such as rioting. Opinions diffcr as to Boulanger's 
action in taking flight ; but it is generally admitted that le 
brav general what he. is about. 

The virtual acquittal of M. Dcroulede and other members 
of the Patriotic League was regarded as a severe check to the 
Government ; but the Exhibition seems to have enhanced its 
strength and popularity. Presidciit Carnot was w^cU received, 
and in an eloquent speech said that France had finally broken 
the “one-man ” power with which she had been threatened, and 
appealed to his hearers to maintain concord. The centenary 
of the assembling of the States General at Versailles in 1789 
was celebrated by a special fSte there, while there were sub- 
sidiary ceiebratiuns throughout France. The ambassadors of 
the Great Powers could hardly be present at the opening of 
the Exhibition, thereby helping to celebrate the downfall of 
monarchic rule. 

In Russia the Nihilists are showing signs of increased acti- 
vity, and plots have been discovered against the lift; of the 
Czar and other persons of the highest rank. This feverish 
unrest in Russia is the most disturbing element in the Euro- 
pean situation. There is always danger of a sudden surprise 
on the part of Russia, and lier intrigues in Constantinople are 
to be more active than ever. It is said to be Russia’s 
maxim to strike when her opponent is not looking, and, if 
pofsible, below tJiiP belt ; sO that we may wake up any morning 
to read that the Russian Black Sea Fleet Jias forced the 
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passage of the Bosphorus. The visit of King Humbert to 
Germany is said to have made Russia regard France as her 
real and best ally. There are those who would like to see 
Austria at Salonica and the Russians masters of Constanti- 
nople, so as to be rid of the bugbear of the Eastern Question, 
or at least to give it a new phase. 

Egypt and Suakin are almo*st as hateful to the chronicler of 
events as are the words chur ” and “ deara to the Collector 
of a Gangetic district in Bengal. It is an eternal up and down, 
l»ke a game of sce-saw. The Mahdists have been defeated by 
the Senoussists, who arc now said to be supreme in Darfour 
and Kordofan. 

The proceedings of the Samoan Conference arc likely to 
prove satisfactory to all parties. Germany has abandoned her 
pretensions to pose as the principal Tower in the Samoan group, 
and is now prepared to stand on precisely the same footing 
as England and the United Stales. The Conference will pro- 
bably draw lip a scheme for the construction of a native 
Government in Samoa. 

Other important events are — the meeting of the Queens of 
luigland and Spain^ at San Sebastian : the Shah of Persia's 
visit to Europe ; the conviction of Undabuko and Dinizulu 
for treason, followed by sentences of fifteen and ten years im- 
prisonment respectively ; the dcatlT of Count Tolstoi, Russian 
Minister of the Interior ; the hurricane at Samoa, in which 
six out of seven war ships were lost, H.M.S. Calliope being 
the only vc.ssel saved : the opening of tlie Indian territory 
of Qklahoma in the United States to settlers: the floods in 
Maryland and Virginia, in which some 10,000 persons perished. 

The quarter has been remarkable for riots and strikes. 
There have been mining strikes in Newcastle and in Germany : 
strikes of masons in Berlin, of* peasants in Lombardy, and 
riots in Vienna. The labour question is assuming an acute 
form, and will have to be dealt with in a generous and compre- 
hensive manner. 

Home Politics and Events* • 

• 

The aval Defences Bill has passed both Houses, anieudo 
inents by Mr. Creiner and Mr. Childers having been rejected^ 
Lord Salisbury has hinted that the chances of peace we not 
so strong as might be desired. While strongly defending the 
increased expenditure on naval defeurast to urged the 
of iucreasing the dangers of invasion b; creatini; a ppssilsiifi : 
hcMtiie independent Government ill Ireland. : > 

■ Thisi'brih^ ' US'- .toi a": epnsidera^^n-’ ef ^ 
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jpppulaiity,a»d batfor the fer^^ animosity displayed agairist 
him, he could hardly have attained the position of pre-eminence 
which 'he now occupies. Mr. Chamberlain has paid a wdl- 
deserved tribute to the courage and firmness with which he is 
canying on the administration of Ireland. He points out 
that in August 1887, there were 4.556 cases of boycotted 
persons reported to the Police:' in December 1887, that is, 
after the Crimes Act had been in operation a few months, the 
number bad fallen to 2,469 ; but by December 1888 it had 
been reduced to 712. Mr. Chamberlain has also written tc 
the Birmingham Liberal United Association that the time has 
come when Government should give proofs of its readiness to 
propose a substitute for Mr. Gladstone’s rejected Irish bills ; if 
Government granted a large final measure of land purchase^ 
making the majority of the tenants the owners of the land, 
much misery and discontent would be removed, and the 
difficulty, in the way of granting a large liberal system of 
Local Government, would be immediately lessened. The 
Association adopted a resolution practically ratifying the 
policy suggested. It is considered probable that Ministers 
will ask Parliament for a large grant to carry out, on a com- 
prehensive scale, the provisions of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The 
land question seems to be the root of the Irish question, 
and the solution of the one will tend to the solution of the 
other. 

Lord Derby also has made a thoughtful and sober speech, 
He points out that to give the Irish a legislature of their own, 
on condition that they use their power so as not to interfere 
with the rights of Imperial authority, would be like giving 
a child a drum, and telling, him not to make a noise on it ; 
Ireland is over-represented in Parliament, and Irish members 
monopolise a share of the timt: of the House, which would not 
be permitted to Englishmen or Scotchmen. The Irish Church 
had bran disestablished to please the Nationalists ; while, in 
regard to land, Parliament had placed the Irish tenant in ,a 
position ■ more favourable than tenants of any other country 
in the world. The truth of the last statement is open to 
question. 

The Famell Commission has been again adjourned. The 
Pre^dent congratulated Sir Charles Russell on his “great 
speech, worthy of a great occasion.” The speech was an 
.elaborate history of agrarian crime in Ireland, and the speaker 
ai|Kmed that misgovemment, and the exactions pf -Ia^ibrds 
In ' were the causes of all crimes there;; 

hi^m ^ vididle, been not unfafo#^^^ 

. aome- ^damaginjg 

^ Town' . .Council rof 
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confer Ihe freedom of the city on Mr. Parnell ; but it appears 
that the citizens of Edinburgh have, by a majority of iS^oOo 
to 3.000, disapproved of the proposal. 

Messrs. Conybeare, J. O’Connor, Condon, Manning, and Dr. 
Tanner have been sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment for offences under the Crimes Act. The Reverend Father 
McFadden and twenty peasants have been committed for 
complicity in the murder of Inspector Martin at Gweedore. 
Mr. Parnell has withdrawn his action against the Times in the 
Irish Courts. The abolition of the Viceroyahy oMreland is 
uifder consideration. Meanwhile the Earl of Zetland has been 
appointed Viceroy. Dr. Barr, in a letter to the Times^ has 
shown that the treatment of prisoners in Irish jails contrasts 
very favourably with that in Englisl) jails. This letter has not 
thrown Sir William Harcourt into an ecstacy of delight. By 
the way, Sir William’s attack on the Attorney General has been 
much.resentcd by the Bar and the public 

Twice Mr. Goschen has had a prospective surplus within his 
grasp, but 

‘•Bis fnistra comprensa manus eflfiigit imago.*’ 


He has added one per cent, to the death duties on estates 
of ;£‘io,ooo and upwarUs in value, and has augmented by 3*,th 
of a penny the beer duly of two pence a gallon. 

The Scotch Local Government Bill has been read a second 
time in the House of Commons. This Bill deals with, and seeks 
to remove, well nigh every grievance which has been urged as 
an argument in favour of giving Scotland back her Parlia- 
ment^ and undoing the Act of Union of 1702, in the same 
way as Mr, Gladstone proposes to do with the Act of 1800. 
What the House thinks of Hom6 Rule for Scotland is evident 
from the rejection, by 200 votes to 79, of Dr. Clark’s motion, 
that it was desirable to establmh a National Parliament in 
Scotland for the control of Scottish affairs. 

There has been a division in the House of Commons in 
favour of Mr. Milvain’s Corporal Punishment Bill, 


Miscellaneous. ^ 

A nioyon for the disestablishment of the Church in " 

was rejected in the House of Commons by 284 to 231 

Tltiu House has also rejected, by a majority of 41 votes, Mr, 

Labottchere’s motioa to abolish hereditary legislators in tha 

Upper House. Mr. Ficton's motion for the abolition M 

.tea 'was hy 21$ to 120 

'iM';'<Su|rar;;.;3oant«^':.9i|l\seejPE»:-tb'':^^^ 

; “ 

"" "" 
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The Court of Archbishops has decided that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has jurisdiction to try the Bishop of Lincoln's 
case. The Judges of the Court of Appeal have ungalhantly 
decided that women cannot sit as members of the London 
Council Board. 

Among the deaths of the quarter arc those of jfohn Bright, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Mr. W. H. Smith in the House of Commons paid a tribute 
to John Bright’s consistency and honesty of purpose ; while 
Lord Salisbury said his actions were never guided by personal 
or party considerations, but by the purest patriotism and 
benevolence. 

Sir Charles Warren has been appointed Commandcr-in-Chicf 
of the forces in the Straits Settlements. 

The House of Lords has again rejected, by 147 against 
130 votes, the Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. 

Among the books of the quarter arc “ Henry V. j'n the 
Macmillan’s Men of Action series, and vol. xvtii of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Mr. Pinero’s The Pro- 
fligate” at the new Garrick Theatre, is said to be the most 
remarkable i)iccc he has yet produced. 


INDIA AND THE EAST. 

External Events. 

The Russians arc as ever busy in Central Asia, General 
KomaroflT has l)ccn to inspect Sarakhs and Pcnjcich. Russia is 
seeking compensation for the opening of the Kanin to British 
navigation, and claims a concession for the construclion of 
railways, and other concessions. The Shah of Persia was re- 
ceived with great ceremony at St. Pctersbiirgh. 

Matters arc much tlic same in Burmah ; the frontier tribes 
arc gradually being dcbcllatcd. Sir John Gorst said in the 
House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Bracllaugh, that he was 
not aware that there was widespread discontent and distress in 
Burmah. • 

y\s regards the Eastern frontier of Bengal, Sir Steuajrt Bayley, 
speaking at Chittagong, said he wished to make raids in future 
imi^ossible, by means of a system of central posts and through- 
roads, which would bring the whole country under complete 
control. 

^ Matters in Sikkim do not seem to be progressing much. The 
mountain battery have had a rough time of it. and one of their 
number, Lieutenant Hudleston, has succumbed to fever. It is 
thought that the pr^manent occupation of the Chumbi Valley is 
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the only mode of bringing matters to a satlsfaclory termination. 
Nobody desires a march to Lhassa. lint something must be 
done to put an end to the deadlock. The effect of the Jelapla 
victory has been utterly lost, for savage and semi-savage tribes 
do not understand a victory not being followed up. The Lamas 
arc ignorant, obstinate, and determined to exclude strangers, 
while the Chinese authorities dp not appear to be particularly 
keen in the matter. 

The Maharajah Dhiilccp Singh has exhibited a further de- 
velopment of insanity in having written to the Queen for the 
I^h-i-noor, 

Internal Events. 

The Crawford Commission has terminated in the acquittal of 
Mr, Crawford on charges of corruption, though he has been 
found guilty of impmper borrowing. The Secretary of State 
has directed his name to he removed from the Civil List. As 
regards the more guilty Mamiutdars, Lord Cross has wTitten to 
Lord Reay : The general rule must be that Magistrates who 

have given bribes must be deprived of their functions. I must, 
however, leave it to you to discriminate between the eases ; but 
I appreciate the importance of pledges given by Government, 
and leave yon to compensate individuals as you think necessary ^ 
Prompt action is essential.” The la^v applicable to the Mam- 
iutdars is contained in the Statute 49, Geo. iii,, Chapter 126, An 
Act for the Further Prevention of the Sale and Brokerage of 
Offices’* By sections 3 and 4 of this Act, it is a misdemea- 
nour to buy or sell offices, or to receive or pay any money, fee, 
gratuity, loan or reward for any office, commission, place, or 
employment, or for any particip«\tion in the profits thereof, &c. 
It is also a misdemeanour to receive or pay money for soliciting 
offices, or for any negotiations, or pretended negotiations relat- 
ing to the sale or purchase of offices. We have noticed that 
some of the other constitutional statutes, defining offences and 
prescribing penalties, simply use the words “ shall be liable to,” 
&c., but in this particular Act the words are shall be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanour,” The law is impera- 
tive. The mail who pays any thing as a consideration for 
getting a#!y office or employment, is not only to be depriveci of 
such office, h\xt he must be prosecuted as well. If the Manrilut- 
dars are to retain their offices, it will be necessary to pass an. 
Act enabling them to do so. Mere deprivation of Magisterial 
powers does not satisfy the requirements of the Statute. ; 

During the quarter the first meetings of the new Calcu^ 
and Bombay Corporations have taken place. The 
Committee of the^ Corporation, elected by ballot^ 

tpiisists of eight Hindusy two Mahom 
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wliile the new Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation 
consists of five Farsees, two Europeans, and one Hindu. Tl^ 
Chairmanship of the Calcutta Corporation does not appear to 
be a bed of roses at any time, and recently, one of the Com- 
missioners has been making it a bed of thorns. The Bombay 
Corporation has asked the Government to take legislative 
action for the segregation of lepers. A Bill dealing with lepers 
is now in the legislative cauldron. 

The Calcutta Trades Association has addressed the Govern- 
ment of India on tlie subject of the silver plate duties. 
They point out the grevious injustice inflicted on an important 
branch of Indian industry, and a hope is expressed that the 
Government of India will again press for the repeal of the duties. 

The Bombay Government has issued a Resolution deploring 
the prevalence of bribery and corruption in the recent Municipal 
elections at Poona, and hoping that legislative interference will 
not be necessary. 

Lord Gross has authorized the raising of a three per cent, 
loan of ooo fo*" ^he purpose of constructing railwaj’s in 

India and discharging debentures. The Manchester Chamber 
of . Commerce has passed a resolution that the time has arrived 
for pushing on the construction of Indian, railways in a more 
vigorous manner than at present. The serious distress in Ganjam 
should bring to a head the project of an East Coast railway. 

It is reported that there will be deficient crops of Russian 
and American wheat. This fact should give a stimulus to the 
cultivation of Indian wheat, and to the further removal of 
impurities. We would draw attention to the interesting article 
on the subject in this number. The recent Conference at the 
India Office regarding the India wheat trade did not end ill 
anything very practical, but it must have done good if it has only 
helpted to fix the respon-sibiHyv for admixture of impurities in 
the proper place. There was a consensus of opinion of shippers 
and millers in favour of limiting the admixture of impurities to 
two per cent, but the Indian Committee of the London Com 
Association advocated non-interference. '*-■ 

Indian questions have been well to the front in the House 
of Commons, ^ir John Gorst, in reply to Mr. Bradlaug^, 
has said that the immense mass of information obtained by 
the Indian Finance Committee and the Indian Public Service 
Commission, has rendered a Parliamentary inquiry into Indian 
aflairs at the present moment inexpedient, as it would only 
4 elay^ i^cform. Mr. Samuel Smith moved a resolution con- 
demning the excise system in India, which was carried by 
113 to 103 votes; the vote is not regarded as of much im- 
portance. Sir REber Lethbridge’s motion ’’ for a Select Co^ 

loittee of inqoiijir into tl»e girievaiKes of the 
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Civil ’Service of India has been rejected by 122 against 86 
votes. This is a step forward. 

The Marquis of Dufferin has been granted the freedom of 
the City of London. In his speech at the Mansion House^ 
he said he believed the whole of India to be loyah themgh it 
was rather from self interest than sentiment 

Other matters of interest or importance are, — the destructive 
fire at Surat, at which the damage is estimated at over a 
crore of rupees ; the railway accident on the Northern Bengal 
Railway, in which seven persons were killed ; the balloon 
ascents of Mr, Spencer and Baboo Ram Chunder Chatterjee 
of the Indian National Circus, and the distress in Behar and 
Ganjam. The recruitment of the Subordinate Executive 
Service has been dealt with in a final and comprehensive man- 
ner by the Bengal Government. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has, no doubt unintentionally, given a great 
impetus to the circulation of the Calcutta Review^ especially 
among natives. If it was the article on the National Congress 
by an Indian Tax-payer which stirred the bile of the native 
press, they will probably have been appeased by the April num- 
ber, which contains an article by a Hindu in favour of the 
Congress. The fact *is that we have tried to get some native 
writer to explain exactly in what respects the matters touched 
on in the Congress programme bear hardly on the people, 
and also to give some lucid and rational explanation of the 
exclusion of all social and moral reforms. As yet nobody 
has responded to our call. If our remarks about Mr. Hume 
constituted the fom ct origo of the animus displayed against 
the* Review^ we can only say that it is better to risk 
unpopularity than to stultify one’s conscience and break the 
law. The political pamphlets vve referred to have been con- 
demned as seditious by higher ^authority than ourselves, and 
the excitement of disaffection (Sec. 124 A, Penal Oode,) is classed 
with murder and other heinous offences, of which evcfy persm is 
legally bound to give information (Sec. 45 of the Code of CrI-* 
minal Procedure). It is hardly reasonable to blame a person 
for too strict and literal an observance of the law. As to po-» 
Htics, the Review has never been more free from politics. 
The Quarter ” chronicles passing events, and pmbably mo^ 
readers like a little life and spirit infused' into its dry bones. In 
the midst of a desert of ponderous and sober sermohia^ng, 

IS the one oasts, in which it is permissible to 
to make an attempt to do so, RidenUm 

; The. Silvi^ ;qu^jon.' Js' Avernus, j— 

ml ^ ^ 
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Monetary Congress would meet next year at Taris, at which 
his Lordship hoped England would be well represented. 

Mr. Samuel Smith's motion, condemning the opium trade 
between India and China, was rejected by 165 to 89 votes. 
S. S. has since then been more thoughtful and subdued. With 
reference to the adoption of some modified form of local op- 
tion for India, it may be mentioned, that the prohibitory 
lujuor law brought forward as an amendment to the State 
Constitution, has been defeated in Massachusetts by a majority 
of 40,000 votes. 

Police and Law. 

The tank-filling ease against the Calcutta Municipality was 
withdrawn. The presiding Judge asked the Advocate-General 
to state his grounds for withdrawing from the prosecution, but 
the latter refused to do so, Govindrao (]hiinajcc, son-in-law of 
the late Maharaja Ilolkar, was accpiittcd on the charge of 
assaulting his child-wife. The Times correspondent has de- 
nounced, in terms none too vehement, the practice of selling 
mere children as wives to old men. Somebody jumps up every 
now and again and makes some application in the groat ease 
of Jarndyce ,/.v. Jatndycc — that is, the IhiWwan adoption ease, 
which seems to liave given rise to a good deal of jaundice. 

The Lower Burmah Courts' Bill has been pa;.scd by the Indian 
Legi.slaturo, and the Private Fisheries Bill by the Bengal 
Council. We were glad to sec that iJr. Kaslibchari Chose got 
his amendment carried. Small private fisheries deserve j)rotec- 
tioii, but we think that fislieries in navigable rivers should^ be 
public in all eases, except when they have been permanently 
settled and assessed with Gov'cminent revenue. We would 
allow fishing with nets, and not merely with rod or line, in 
all navigable rivers, .subject, of dourse, to any necessary legisla- 
tion as to the size of the nets u.sed. Where the fisheries in 
navigable rivers arc not perinanently settled, tlie taking of rent 
by zemindars seems to be a mere usurpation, just as much as 
jf they wpre to usurp a public road witliin the ambits of their 
zemindarics, or take rent for goods placed on such a road. 
Beels and interior pieces of water stand on a different footing. 
But fi-sheries in navigable rivers (not permanently settled) arc, 
and should be public. They are public by the common law of 
the country, .so far as it is ascertainable, and they were public 
by the Roman law. It inay have been a misUke to permanent- 
ly foltle fijlicrics in navigable xiyQvs^hwt quod 7tou debuit, id 
Jactum valcU 

The Coolie ants’ Sanitation Bill is merely an instal- 
iiicnt ol further legislation dealing with the labour questiba ia 
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Assam.* Mr. Tuckers report has shown that coolies have 
been frequently kidnapped on their way to the tea gardens. 

Dr. Hewlett, ex-Sanitary Commissioner for Bombay, has 
written an extremely rctrogade letter denouncing the Bombay 
Village Sanitation Bill. The legislation may be parochial, but 
Local Councils arc intended to deal with parochial matters. Dr. 
Hewlett would leave the villages alone to stew in their own 
juice. Ilis successor will probably not thank him for his letter, 
which — from the pointed allusion to his friendship with Mr. 
C«iwford — looks as if it were a shot fired at the Bombay 
Government. Sanitation must be commenced somehow and 
somewhere, and the experiment of the Bombay Government is 
at least entitled to a trial. If a failure, other Governments 
may take warning : if a success, they may imitate it. The 
laws of Local Councils arc not those of the Mcdcs and Persians, 
that they cannot be amended, altered, or even repealed. 

The \Tth June 18S9. 


H. A. D. Phillips. 
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Report on Public Instruction in the Punjab and its Dependencies^ 
for the year 1887-88. 

I T IS one of the anomalies of our Anglo-Indian system * of 
Government, to find men who have elected soldiering as 
their profession in life, officiating in all sorts of civil emplo}^- 
ments, and ousting civilians therefrom to the prejudice of 
efficient army organization. 

If we felt inclined to admit any exception at all to the 
unfairness of this practice, it would be In favour of 
Colonel Holroyd, the able Director of Public Instruction 
in the Punjab. His Report for 1887-88 now lies before us. 
From it we gather that the number of public educational 
institutions at the close of the year was somewhat larger 
than in the previous year ; the number of scholars slightly 
smaller. The decrease is attributed mainly to enforcement of 
a higher scale of fees, and is therefore very far from deplorable. 
P*or nothing can be more demoralizing, more emascula- 
ting to natural growtii, than wholesale charity in matters 
educational. People seldom appreciate, seldom profit by 
educational advantages for which they arc not called upon 
to pay or to make some return. We are glad to liear 
that in the Punjab “ school dicipiine and physical training 
are reported to be steadily improving ; and signs are 
not wanting that in many parts of the Province a real interest 
in educational matters is a^ last gradually, if still slowly, 
awakening. The falling off in the number of students at the 
Government College, Lahore, is not necessarily to be regretted 
so far as it is due to the imposition of higher fees. Whatever 
may be, the opinion as regards the levy of moderately Iiigh fees 
for primary or oven the lower branch of secondary education, 
there can be no room for doubt that the expenses <rf Unlvcy- 
sity education should now be largely defrayed by the students 
themselves.” 

Paragraph 6 of the Government Resolution .on this Educalion 
'Report is thus worded: The work of the Central Training 
^flege during the year'appears to have been satisfactory ; but 
if is by no means satisfactory that 55 stipends in the Nortr^} 
Schools should h|ve remained vacant, and that the selecdon ^ 
master^ ^nt ftf training at tbe^ schools should hejiir 
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unsuifable. Where these results* are ,due ta, the carelessness 
of District Inspectors, noticb bf thfelf shortcomings should be 
taken by the Director. The work done in the Mayo School 
of Industrial Art appears to have been excellent as usual. 
Proposals for the development of the school, for the erection 
of further workshops in connection with the departments of 
technical instruction, and the establishment of a technical 
school in connection with the railway wwkshops at Lahore, 
have recently been recommended to the Government of India 
or sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor ; and it may be 
lioped that the practical extension of the influence of the 
present School of Art which Mr. Kipling has so long desired, 
will be carried into execution during the present year. It is 
intended that when tins is done, all industrial schools in the 
Province shall be visited and directed by the Principal of the 
Mayo School of Art.** As to female education, we are told 
that i-csults .so far attained cannot be regarded as very striking ; 
but that advances have been made during the last few years. 

Judged by examination tests the year*s studies at the Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla, and High School, Lahore, have left 
much to be desired ; and His Honor hopes that the changes 
made in the management of these institutions will effect a 
marked improvement in them in future. The development of 
the Aitchison (Chiefs) College ^under the Governorship of 
Major-General Black, C S.l., has been very satisfactory, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that a long career of useful 
work will be found to lie before this College. The develop- 
ment of the system of grants to indigenous schools is a 
gratifying feature of the present Report. It cannot be doubted 
that a field of wide, though minor educational usefulness 
cxi.sts in this direction if it is properly worked, and His 
Honor will expect all Inspectors to see that this field is not 
overlooked. * 

Want of interest in matters educational is complained of ds 
permeating Local Boards, and society generally in the Pro 
vincc. 

Report on Ou Land Revenue Administration'of the Putijah, fpf 
the Agrimltural Year, ist October 1887 to jpth SepUmbtr J 

T he Report on Land Revenue Admkiistratjon ki the Emw 
jab for the agricultural year, ist Octoh^ 188^7 to 3bth: 
SeptemW i888, tells of a season of deferred arid ioiajflSciei 
rainfalli sufferings from d rought, and agrjdultutal disine^: ; 

■ ''ill' 
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only ic-sorted \o at a pinch— -and there was a falling off ot 4 
lakhs of acres, or 41 per cent., in the area under cotton. 

The price of wheat, which the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture considers a fair index to the prices of other food 
grains, is held to have ruled steady ” throughout the year. 
By which is meant, that it was never cheap, and was dear 
during three months out of twelve. 

The railways, wc arc told, helped greatly to maintain this 
steadiness. Indeed, they have " no doubt revolutionized the 
economic conditions of many parts of the Punjab during the 
last decade,” and the IJeiitenant-Govcrnor is of opinion that, on 
the whole, the new state of things will probably tend to the 
advantage of the people. 

When a famine next unhappily occurs, it will be clearly incumbent upon 
Government 10 watch the slate of markets and traffic in the early stages of 
distress more keenly and minutely than would have been the case under 
former conditions. The question of the food-supply and material condition 
of the poorer classes of the population has been under enquiry during the 
year, and it is satisfactory to note that it has been generally reported, that 
only in the case of the menial castes and the poorer classes of tenants, and 
then only in unusual years, is there any rensoa to believe that the standard 
of sustenance is apt to fall dangerously low. To meet the occurrence of 
special calamity, famine precautionary measures, including famine preven- 
tive and relief schemes, have been adopted in nccoidaucc with the princiules 
laid down by Government for all districts which are likely to require them ; 
and during the year under report tho Provincial Faniirio Code was approved 
by the Government of India and issued to District Officers. 

Apparently the Bunjab Putwarces and Kanongocs have 
mended Iheir ways ; as is attested by a reduction in the number 
of unpassed Kanongoes from ii2 to 60, while as regards Put- 
warees, it is hoped that in a few years the supply^ of candidates 
with educational qualifications will be sufficient to enable 
Collectors to reject all such as have not passed the Middle 
School Examination. Mcanwhilq. there is a tendency to in- 
creased activity on the part of Tehsildars ; field maps flourish, 
and more care is bestowed on the preparation of accurate re- 
turns. It is abundantly clear from the extracts made from the 
reports of District Officers that a great and real improvement 
has taken place in the last few years, as regards all classes of 
revenue work connected with the maintenance of village re- 
cords. At the same time it has to be admitted that permetion 
is far from having been attained. Wc take it, for our part, 
that when the perfect Putwarcc is developed, it will be high time 
for the Millenium to set in. 

Advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists* 
Loans Acts during the year amounted to lls, 3,07,172 and 
Rs. 3S|684 respectively, ai>^ recoveries, exclusive*, of interest, to 
Rs. 2,48.141 and 502. The allotment of the Proviiice, 
under the foimci Act has bccir reduced froui-S to 
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while {he allotment for loans under Act XII of 1S84 been 
raised from Rs. 25,000 to lls. 50,000. In certain cases* advances 
under Act XII of 1884 have been made in circumstances which 
tlie JLiicutenant-Governor thinks do not really justify such loans. 
As an instance of this may be noticed the advances made for 
the purchase of sugarcane seed mentioned in the report of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon. Sir James Lyall considers 
that advances for purchase of bullocks should be made only 
where there has been unusual loss of cattle by disease or famine, 
i'yid that as regards loans for the purchase of seed, Government 
ought not to try to take the place of village traders’ in ordinary 
times, and should make such loans oidy when it is found that in 
a certain tract, or some area not less than a whole village, the 
people, owing to some calamity, have not been able to keep up, 
or have lost their seed grain and cannot get it from the traders, 
or can only get it at very dear rates, and there is danger of a 
serious contraction of the area of sowing. 

The Report contains much evidence of the growing impor- 
tance of private and district canals, and minor irrigation works. 
'The area served by these was 9,28.542 acres — or nearly half 
as much as the area irrigated from Government canals. Settle- 
ments were in progre?5S during the year under review in North 
lJinl)all;i, Karnal-Urnballa, Ferozeporc and Gurdaspore ; and 
operations wore coinmcnccd in othor districts. 

Sir James Lyall had hoped in the present review to specially ac* 
l;uowlcdj.;e the successful labours of Colonel Wuce, First Financial Com- 
missioner, in connection wiih the Ihmjab Tenancy ajid Land Revenue 
Acts, and to congratulate the Province 11)3011 his return from sliort furlough 
which the state of his health compelled him to take last spring. This, 
however, was not to be, as four days before this re{ 30 i t was submitted to 
Government, Colonel Wace was sndtlenly taken away from those among 
whom he was working. It is only possible, therefore, for the Lieutenant^ 
Govoiiior to direct (hat the iJiesciit review terminate with the lepubJicatlon 
uf the notice of Colonel VVace’s life^nd woik whicli His Honor caused to 
be placed on record in the Ptoijab Gi^i^ernmcnf Ca::ci(coi March 28th, 1889 

Report on the AdmuiUtration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlements of Po{t Blair* mid the 
Nicobii;rs for the year 

A pattern imperium in imperio is that of the Andamari 
Islands. Wc arc glad to a learn that its conduct has 
been satisfactory and that the police prescnted^^an appcarii' 
ance which might well be envied by. many corps of the re- 
gular army.” Under the heading Criminal 
that, for the third consecutive year, the cases in which free 
were concerned has been the same, namely 45; 
number of free persons implicated 
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Out of 19 acquittals, eight occurred in petty cases siudi as 
assault and insult, four in cases connected with theft, and 
the remaining 6ve in cases under special laws, such as excise, 
and abetting convict offences. But the old Adam is still 
strong with some of the convict settlers, for eight cases of 
murder and attempt at murder are on the record. The estimated 
value of jail manufactures was Rs. 4,04,160 against Rs. 
3»0J,383 in the previous year, and the work of the Weav- 
ing Department has been carried on successfully and profitably. 
The same remark applies to the reclamation of 465 acres of 
mangrove swamp in the northern district, and 378 acres in the 
southern. Moreover 315 acres of virgin forest were cleared 
by Government labour and 193 acres by self-supporters. The 
tea garden at Navy Bay continues to flourish, and gave a net 
cjsh profit last year of Rs. 14,046. The garden at Goplaka- 
bung, though still in its infancy, has also done well. The 
seedlings of Liberian coffee planted out last year are.also 
favoui*ably reported on. The island forest department yielded 
a profit of Rs. 8,358 in cash, and book credits for Rs. 69,266. 
Padouk to the extent of 653 tons figures amongst the island ex- 
ports. Wliereas seven elephants died in 1886-87, only one 
succumbed during the year under review — a happy result 
attributed, we note, to resumption of the issue of grain 
rations. The sick rate amo^^st the convicts was 59*7 against 
58'! per mi/Ze in 1886-87 ; but the death-rate rose from 19*9 
per mi//€ to 24 per The senior medical officer attributes 

this increase partially to the removal of the restriction in the 
selection of convicts for transportation to the Andamans, 
Convict clothing is manufactured at the female jail ; . and 
there were at work on the last day of the year 105 looms 
fitted with fly shuttles, exclusive of 20 looms put up in the 
refractory ward. Small gratuities were allowed to the women 
for work done, with the result of a large increase in the 
average outturn per loom. Employment w^as found for invalid 
convicts in making chairs, fancy baskets, &c., out of rattan. 
Burmese convicts, however, do not bear a good character with 
the authorities at the Andamans. They “have no idea of 
discipline, are coffstantly losing their tin numbers, and making 
away with their clothing and utensils; are malingerers and 
incorrigible thieves, and much addicted to running away.’ 
Seventy-five convicts escaped during the year j but with the 
exception of .seven all have been recaptured. 

For public works the budget allotment for 1887-88 was Rs« 
3)^700: the cash expenditure was Rs. 37 565. The Chatham 
and Protheroeporc Saw Mills worked succcssfolly, tunning out 
tea boxes whi^ fgund a market in Calcutta. 
tile district woidcjfops continues to improve year. 
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Abcftit the Andaman Orphanage the Revd. C. H. Chard, who 
is in charge of it, writes : — 

At the beginning of the year there were five Andamanese and fotrr 
Nicobarese boys in the orphanage. In August, two Nicobarese boys were 
addedi and again in November six sent by Mr. Man, the officer in charge 
of the Nicobars. In December last the oiphanage teacher, Mr. Soloman. 
was left on Car Nicobar by the on one of the Chief Com- 

missioner’s tours through the islands, and after a stay of a few days, was 
picked up on the return voyage together with five boys — a further addition 
to the orphanage. Thus at the end of the year there were five Andamanese 
and seventeen Nicobarese boys in the institution. 

•It is to be regretted that the number of Andamanese orphans has 
remained stationary ; but the rapidly approaching extinction of the race 
from which the boys aie drawn sufficiently accounts for the fact, and indeed 
leads us to fear that even our present numbers may not be maintained. 
These five boys, however, have enjoyed the very best health all through the 
year. In April three of them took French leave, and vanished for a brief 
space into the jungle —a gratification which their Bohemian instincts segm 
to demand occasionally, for on the whole, they are very happy .and con- 
tented under the mild restraint of the orphanage rule. Instruction has 
been regularly given to then, but very largely orally rather than though the 
medium of books— an iiksome method of instruction for children of nature 
such as these. Their manners are good ; in church their demeanour is 
singularly grave ; they are fond of neat apparel when they appear in 
public and keep themselves tidy. They paid the parsonage a visit a short 
time ago and, as their inanner is, circulated freely all over it. Observing 
one of their curly wigs* more than ordinal ily tidy, I suspected the owner 
of having indulged his vanity before my toilet glass and using my hair 
brushes. On enquiry, however, he provevd innocent of the charge : be had 
only brushed up his curly locks with my blacking brush ! 

The influence of their Christian teacher and home has told favourably 
upon them, and 1 have no doubt that if in past years the boys had been in 
chaige of a Christian master of high character, instead of being committed 
to the care of a convict heathen pahrawala, wide and lasting good would 
have been done. The boys aie always in the company of their teacher. 


Progress Report op Foiest Admittisiration in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal for the year 1887-88, 

M r. a. L. home, Conservator of Forests, Bengal, has sub- 
mitted his progress report for 1887-88, from which we 
gather that receipts were greater, and charges less than in the 
previous year, resulting in a profit on working of Rs. 2,67426 or 
Rs. 36^73 mote than in 1886-87, clear pf charges, while the 
outturn of wood was 26,041,197 cubic feet solid. The 
area of reserved forests on the 31st March 1888 was 3,19x481 
acres. . 

We are glad to hear that the contrplling staff has at last 
bi-ouglit up to its sanction strength, and how coiisistav 
Omse^ and twelve D and ^ 

;^e;; ■■ |tre,9ihdiixed ' ./'to ■ ; think: : 
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itself to the Kongalee Raboo. ' In his Resolution on Mr, Home's 
Report the Licutenant-GovernOK says 

'‘The unpopularity of the service among natives of India in 
these Provinces appears, from the Conservator's remarks, to 
have "been as noticeable as ever, and it is stated th.at many 
applicants for appointment as foresters cither declined to 
accept the posts offered them on learning that their head- 
quarters were located in the forcsis, or, having joined, remained 
in the service for a brief interval only. The circumstance was 
remarked with regret by the Government of India last year, 
and the suggestion was tlicn thrown out that it might be desir- 
able to try the experiment of importing foresters from other 
parts of India. Tiiis proposal has been considered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in consultation with the Conservator, but 
it docs not seem that effect can be given to it without increased 
c^'penditnre ; and although there is some difficult in obtaining 
candidates locall}', it does not appear tliat it is by any means 
an insuperable one. The inhabitants of the Lower Provinces 
arc of many races, and the}- cannot all be deficient in the 
tastes or qualification requisite for efficient service in the Depart- 
ment" 

Paragraph 5 of the Resolution is suggcsrivc. It runs thus : — 

Tn consequence of the anomnlous position occupied by the Forest 
Ofticer of the (lorruckpore 1 division in Ins operations on the llcngal side 
of the river, it was found that thcT>kl rules for il»o collection of drift timber 
in the river Gunduck had led to much friction between the Forest and 
Civil Officers, and in all probability to the considerable loss of revenue 
to Government. After full discussion, the lulcs have recently been 
superseded and amended, and it is hoped that the work will now befcarried 
out more sati.-facloiily. Since the close of the year a proposal has been 
made to apply the rules to the Koosce river also. ^ 

A record of observations dcpfirtmentally made, shows that 
forest regeneration by means of natural reproduction has general- 
ly succeeded well. Favourable accounts have been received 
from all the sub-divisions, especially in regard to sal trees. 


Records of the Geclogkal Survey of India : VoL XXII \ 

• Part 2 ; 1889. 

T he May number of the records of the Geological Survey 
of India contains the following contributions : — 

Note on Indian Stealilc, compiled by F. R. Mallet, Superintendent, Geo- 
logical Smvey of India. 

Distojicd pebbles in the Siw’alik conglomerate ; by C. S. Middlcmiss, 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. (With one 
plate). 

‘‘ The Carboniferopj Glacial Period.'* Further Note by Dr. W. Wnagen* 
on a letter horn Berby, concerning traces of a Carboniferous Glacial 
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Pei'ind^ in S. America. Translateil by E. C. Cotes, Assialant Superin- 
icndeni, Indian Museum. 

Notes on Dr. W. VVnagen's ** Carboniferous Glacial Period,” by A. 13. 
Wynne, F.G.S., and Dr. Oitokar Feislmantel. 

Keport on the OiLFields of Twingoiin" and Peme. Burma ; by Fiilz 
Noctlincj, Ph. 1)., Palaeontologist, Geolo<;ical Survey of India. (With one 
plate and a map). 

The Gyp?ium of the Nchal Nadi, Kumntin ; by C. S. Middlcmiss, B.A. 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. (With a plate). 

On some of the Materials for Pottery obtainable in the neighbourhood of 
Janinlpur and of Dinaria ; by F. K. Mallet, Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India, 

• 

Statistical Tables for British India. 

W E have to thank the Government of Bengal for a Blue 
Book containing comprehensive, and caicfullj’' compiled 
Stati.stical Tables for liritish Itidia. It must prove a most 
useful work of reference. 

In order to give some idea of its contents, we cannot do better 
than quote the index on tlic title page : — 

l\\i»Y r. — Census. Part 12. — Paper Mills. 

2 — limigration. 1 3. — Breweries. 

3.~Railways. 14.— Collieries. 

4. — I'orests. • 15. — Large Industries. 

5. — Chinchonn Cullivation. 16. — Joint Stock Com^ 

6. — T’ea Cultivation. • panics. 

7.— ColTce Cultivation. 17. — Salt Revenue. 

vS.— Cotton Cultivation. 18. — Customs Revenue, 

9. — Ccitton Mills. 19. — P'orcign Trade. 

10. -Jute Mills, 20. — P'oreign Shipping, 

® II. — Woollen Mills, 21. — (Shij>ping) Wrecks 


Retufns of the Railhorne Tr^dc of Ben^^nl, for the quarter, 
ending the ^ist December 

W 'E have to I hank the Bengal Secretariat for Returns of the 
RaiJ-herui' Trade of Bengal, for the quarter ending the 
3Tsf December iSSS. They do not call for any special remark. 
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General Literature. 

The Status of Woman in India : or a hand-book for Hindu 
Social Reformers, By Dayaram Gidumal, B.A., LLB., C.S., 
Fellow of the Bombay University. Bombay : Printed at the 
‘‘Fort Printing Press,” 1889. 

T JIIS is a compendium of the various opinions of a great 
number of gentlemen, distinguished and otherwise, on 
the subject of infant marriage, marriage expenses, enforced 
widowhood, tlie proper age for consummation of marriage and 
so forth. Here is what Sir Auckland Colvin has to say : — 

The first thing to be doftie is to obtain from a large consensus of opinion 
amongst educated and influential natives a declaration hostile to these 
customs. If, as I understand from you, rest on insecure legal bases, 
assistance should be given by natives interested in the matter, with the 
view of obtaining test decisions You need not to be remind- 

ed that, in matters of this kind, the Government cannot help you unless 
and until you help yourselves. . . 

Try and get up, in each province, societies having for their aim the object 
you^,are advocating, encourage discussion, however bitter in its lone 
against you personally j and be no respecter of persons. Plain misrepre- 
sentations are best met by plain trutli%. 

Tlie Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is of much the same 
opinion as the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. He says ; — 

At all events Government ought not to take the initiative. 1 think if a 
number of memorials from different associations all over the country, 
urging action and agreeing on a special line of aciion, were submitted, 
the hiiuds of Government would be so far strengthened, that tliey might 
be justified in moving in the matter, and what I woTild suggest is that 
the asso(?rations all over the country which take an interest in the rnatter, 
be urged to adopt this inethf.d. . . I suppose the most hopeful outlook 
on this question is that the guidance of caste feeling will giadually fall 
into the hands of educated men who will lend their influence, and thus 
%hat of the caste, in support of the object you have in view. 

This is tlae opinion of the Gaekwar of Baroda 

t do not doubt that your programme is a workable one, and 
bard or fast rules can be laid down 10 control the evils, the hataraf lead^sS 
of :the ^mmuhhy can tend the of their influence in 
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such practices ; and ttiy firm belief is that before the genernl ptitbric carr 
take such an advanced view, the female population particularly must be 
brought under the civilizing infiuence of the school. Though 1 am fully 
aware that it is difficult to increase the age, 1 would not tike to see it under 
full thirteen for comsummatiou. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, C. I. E., betrays a dense ignorance, 
when he writes about English maids. It is impossible for him 
to have any conception of English .chastity. It seems that he 
cannot even conceive the possibility of virtue in women. In 
reply to a communication from Mr. Malabari, we find him 
writing : — 

Your picture about the immorality resulting from widowhood is highly 
over-painted. . . Under the present stale of human civilisation there 
must aways be a large number of men who will not or cannot marry, and as 
the proportion of men and women of marriageable age is all but exactly the 
same, there must always be large numbers of women who cannot get hus- 
bands, and nature must prevail in most of these, and the result will be im- 
morality. There is no escaping out of the difficulty. Every widow ma lied 
takes away a husband from a maid, and your utmost eiforts result in con- 
verting a number of maids into fallen women. The less the number of 
widows, the greater the number of maids who c;m never have husbands. 
You must not conclude from this that I am an enemy to w’idow marriage : 
far from it j I yield to none in advocating widow-marriage, but, advocate it 
on the broad ground of individual liberty of choice and not on account of 
immorality possible or contingent. You know well enough that in Engljind 
maids number not by thousands but by hundreds of thousands, and you 
will not have the hardihood to tell me that all of them or the bulk of them 
are chaste or for the matter of that more chaste than our widows. Nor 
can you tell me that unchaste maids are better than unchaste widows. 

Rai Bahadur Sirdar Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh, late Joint 
Sessions Judge and Member of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
writes : — 

It must not be forgotten that priests derive a very large benefit from 
perpetual widowhood. A widow thinks that her misfortunes arise from 
her not having attended to religious duties in former lives, and therefore 
she must devote her lime and wealth to pilgrimages and so on. The 
wealth of most widows is devoured by priests. It is the widows, rich and 
poor, who maintain priesthood in luxury. 

Rai Mulraj, M, A., Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 
writes 

Ask ally ordinary Hindu his views about widow marriage and he will 

tell you that wid6w marriage goes against Dharma Mr, 

Malabari perhaps does not know that against widow nfvorriage the 
opinion of women among Hindus is even stronger than of men. 

Ambalal S. Desai says : — 

speaking of Gujarat, 1 may safely assert that it (the evil of enforcA 
widowhood) exists in a very small degree among the agiicultural classes 
form the main bulk of the total population. It is in the urbah 
communities, the Brahmins, the Banya^ and the kindred cldsse^, that 
widowhood is ei^forced as an institution/ Even among them the number 
of oases of that are coiuiesimed by custom, pi ejudk^ef^t^ 
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tyranny and tke like, to lifelong misery and whose age may excite com- 
passion, is very small I believe the census reports will bear out these 
remarks. 

As things stand now, few, if any, high class widows will think of com- 
plaining of the ill-treatment of them by their relatives or even strangers. 
There will be complaints, no doubt, but, I fear they will mostly be found 
to have proceeded from women of no character, acting from mean and 
selfish motives, whom it will be hardly proper to encourage by a free 
offer of State support. 

A Visit to Europe, By T. N. Miikharji. Calcutta : W. NewmaR 
& Co., 4, Dalhousie Square. London : Edward Stanford* 
5 s, Charing Cross. 1889. 

M r. T. N. Mukhaiji was one of the three Indian delegates 
sent by the Government to take notes on the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886, and as he had no intention of writ- 
ing any account of his travels, he kept no notes of them. On 
his return, however, to India, he was requested by the Manager 
of the. Indian Nation to ftirnish that paper with a narrative 
of his foreign experiences, which he did in a scries of weekly 
contributions, which are now reprinted in the volume before us. 

The book, as one may well imagine, is diffuse and somewhat 
stagey, though interspersed with shrewd remarks and observa- 
tions, and not entirely* destitute of fine writing. Take this 
quotation from tlic opening chapter for instance : — 

The siun had finished his day’s work and Prepared to retire for the night. 
Gradually he ceased to send forth his dazzling rays to the world below, 
his orb grew larger and milder, and at length putting on a red garb, which 
shed on the western firmament a glory of deep crimson, he suddenly dived 
into the blue waves of the distant horizon. The shades of evening now 
enveloped the world, and the reflection of the stars played backwards and 
forwards on the broad bosom of the ocean as the ship rolled up and down. 

What struck our traveller mo*st when in the great heart 
of London, was its extreme neatness and cleanliness, and the 
wealth displayed on all sides, lia expresses his unqualified 
admiration of Westminster bridge as ** one of the most beauti- 
ful bridges ” he had ever seen in his life, and the waters of the 
Thames as ‘‘silvery” He then gives us a glimpse of the 
underground railway, and the other modes of locongjotion 
both by land and water, all of which takes up a.good deal of 
space. Un(jl^r the protection of Sir George Birdwoodj however, 
he has every opportunity of seeing “ English society ” iii its best 
aspect, and naturally gets interested in politics, especially in 
; the Irish question, about which he says ^ 

[ llie pb<rplb of India^ a watching with keen interest this 
troversy ; for they know that in time to corned though it ihay fet 
[ remote England will have to decide a bigger Honie Ruje 

i the' Hbme.^uh£:for>lndia. -..' ' i 
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remarks that to fight or die for an idea is beyond the‘*concep- 
tion of the Indian mind/' 

The following is an extract from the chapter devoted to the 
Exhibition : — 

The jewellery and most of the superior kinds of Indian art-ware were 
sold within a few days after the opening of the Exhibition. Besides 
jewellery, other articles that founc) most favour are pottery, inetal-ware 
and lacquered-ware. The pottery of Bombay, Halla, Multan, 

Jaipur and Khnija were nil immediately sold. A happy adaptation on 
the Bombay pottery of scenes depicting Indian life two thousand years 
ago, painted on the walls of the Ajanta cave temples, lent an additional 
interest to the plates and jars made in the “Wonderland Pottery 
The realistic nature and the artistic value of thei:e paintings can only be 
expressed in Mr, Griffith’s own words who, admiring a scene known as 
the “ Dying Princess,” says that — “ For pathos and sentiment, and the un- 
inistakeable way of telling its story, the picture cannot, I consider, be 
surpassed in the history of art.’* The Khutja porter y of terracotta 
ground with green ornaments was univer?Mily liked. Benares In ass- ware, 
shining like gold, made a very piciine^qne show, and their low prices 
placed them within the reach of poorer visitors, who wanted .♦o carry 
aw'ay with them a token of their visit to the Exhibition. Nor w«as the 
sober coloured ware made in Moradabad less in demand. The lacquered 
wooden articles of Pakpattan, Dei (I Ismail Khan and other places in the 
Panjilb found a ready sale. But ivory work, embroidery, shawls and 
textile fabrics did not find mucli favour. Immense quantities of bead 
bracelets and necklets {^Rudrdkaha') were sold to ladies. Many visitor}?, 
who came late and found everyihii.g worth having, sold, weue most dis- 
appointed. Among them, I atn sorry to say, Professor Max Miillcr was one. 

Mr. Mukharji acknowledges that 

Eight months’ time is too short a period to study a people and what- 
ever opinion 1 formed of them I state with gic;>t* hesitation, specially, 
considering how very soon a change, pleasurable thougli it was, came over 
my first impressions with the rai.id expansion of my experience of Eng- 
lish life. At first I took the F.nglish to be a selfish people, but v.hen I 
considered the noble 8acr ifices every day credited to Englishmen all over 
the world, I abandoned this idea. History has related a thousand in- 
stances of their self-sacrifice for public good, and thousands occur every 
year in private life which are not cJognixable to history. 

Nevertheless 

I thought the English uncharitable. But who support thousands of 
schools and dispensaries in England, subscribe princely sums to famine 
funds, ,^stabiish scientific institutes, found libraries, endow museums and 
bequeath large fortunes for the benefit of future generations? These 
are, generally, private persons. The same man, who woujd not only re- 
fuse a penny to a hungry beggar but hand him over to the fiolice, would 
the next day give a hundred thousand pounds for the foundation of a 
hospital for the blind and the infirm. A principle guides an Engliish- 
man in all his actions and he firmly adheres to it. 

On the much-abused and misunderstood drink question, 
,Mr. Mukharji writes moderately, and the following excerpt gives 
one the ideas of an oriental of what he is pleased to designate 
English castes : — 

English casJs may be roughly summarised as fbliows:-^(x} Royid^^ 
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family and the upper circle of old nobility ; (2) lower circle of old nobili- 
ty ; (3) untitled relations of nobility with independent means, recently 
created nobility, and merchant princes who have formed marriage con* 
nections with aristocratic families ; (4) near relations of nobility without 
any independent means waiting for a bequest or on the look out for a good 
marriage. These form what is called the “ upper ten thousand’* or the 
" society,” which patronise, tolerate or lionise individuals not born in 
the purple, who have acquired eminence in the race course, theatres, fine 
arts, science, literature or in public service. Among the non-society men 
there are innumerable castes based chiefly on money, a slight deference 
being aUo paid to birth. Like the Hindus, the English people do not 
cat, drink, or form marriage connections with individuals of a lower caste, 
*and like our pious Biiihmans the punctilious man among them would 
plunge into a bath immediately after his return from a meeting of low 
caste people which he had to attend for electioneering or other purposes. 
Sometimes he takes a perfumed bath to thoroughly cleanse himself of 
the defiiement. Once I asked a gentleman the reason for this ; he gave 
me the same reason as a Travancore Brahman would give for not touch- 
ing a Pulliah. In the matter of food and drink caste-rules are not so 
stud there as they are in India, for in that country religion has not made 
such rules sacred and solid. An English Braliman is allowed to eat and 
drfnk with a low caste man in hotels, passenger ships and other public 
places, in short where he cannot help it. But it must be said to his credit 
that even on such occasions he does his best to keep his caste intact by 
holding himself as much aloof as he can from people of lower grades. 
In passenger ships he soon forms a separate circle composed of people of 
his own rank, among whom he sits and with whom he takes the afternoon 
tea, that being the only occasion when it is possible for him to shew his 
superiority. Although such occasional mixing with people in lower grades 
of life does not make the English Brahman liable to lose his caste, be must 
not therefore too freely mix with tlftm. His people would look down 
upon him if he did so. High caste women and clergymen are however 
allowed to go to poor people's houses on charitable purposes. 

Intermarriage between high and low castes is not to be thought of, 
except ill cases where a poor English Brdhman is obliged to marry for 
(jie sake of money into the family of a merchant who has recently ac- 
quired his wealth and wants to get into society. The bride and his people 
are taken into society not without •much grumbling, and it i.s only in subse- 
quent generations that the family can thoroughly establish itself in iL 
Hut woe to him who marries a low caste woman without money : down 
descends upon him the thunder of Excommunication. 

Then we have an account of a luncheon at Windsor at the 
Queen's command, with a sketch of the State apartments ; and 
within a week of the visit to Windsor, of a garden party at 
Marlborough House, in which he deprecates his inability to 
describe the dress worn by the Piinceas of Wales on the 
occasion, but makes amends by declaring her to be the goddess 
of the English people, worshipped and beloved by all, the 
pride of the nation. After the Marlborough House festivifiesii: 
came a ball given by the Lord Mayor of London- in honor 
of the Indian and Colonial repre^ntatives ; then a pe^ int^^^^^ 
Brury Lane -and the Alhambra, and lastly a visit by : 

to exploit His Grace the Duke of 
■ at Nobwen. 
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Our author next ** does Scotland and is charmed with every 
thing he saw there, and lastly bids adieu to England on the 
13th December to pay a flying visit to Haarlem and from 
thence to Paris. We need not, however, detain the reader by 
retailipg many personal incidents, as in this part of the book 
there is nothing special to record, but would refer them to 
the book itself which, if not instructive to the European 
mind, will however give a fair idea how such things are viewed 
though the lenses of an Asiatic mind veneered over with Western 
high education. 

India : a Descriptive Poem By H. B. W. Garrick. Esq., Assis- 
tant Archreologist to the Government of India. London : 

Trtibner & Co., Ludgatc Hill, 1889. 

p OETA nascitur non fit is an assumption as old as the universe. 

Mr. Garrick has felt himself called upon to write in poetry, 
and he has thus spoilt what might have been a more or less useful 
Guide to India for the sake of a quasi-Spenserian stanza. 

Mr. Garrick styles his lucubration India : a descriptive poem ; 
and therewith starts from some indefinite point in Arjavdrta — 
defined by him by the way, as an ancient name for India.'' 

What time this land was Aryavarta named, 

And its triangle* of vast hills and plainJi, 

The leal stock held of Aryans wiiilome famed, 

Whose blood has since^endui’d so many stains— 

Now runs in myriad channels^, myriad strains, 

Breeds, tribes arid sects and castes and creeds and 
guilds. 

Where now this dontremer, now that one, reigns ; 

No tribe for long the Indie sceptre wields, 

And huge chaotic mass a Babel-medly builds ; .» 

The system of caste arose, it appears, from the monstrous and 
incidented superiorities in the behaviour of subdued and 
subduers : — 

While last the monsonsy t Bengal seems a lake, 

So here the Aryans sang for rain no more, 

Nor drove their flocks a-stream their thirst to slake. 

As they were wont to do in days of yore : 

Here meek seifs brought their wants up to the door 
Whilst they scorn’d business of the herds and leas, 

And learnt'^mankind to govern, and ruled o*er 
The rude, submissive aborigines 
Yclept Gonds and Sonthals, Kols, NAgas and Swirif. 

All this was very pretty as far as it went ; but 

Thus wise arist the bellic drueric deeds 
The which gave birth to Asya*s epic strain/’ 

♦ Th^ ab^itTact conformation of India is described by the eatllett ^ 
Eastern geographers as a triangle. | t Tl^e seasonal rains^ , 
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Thus wise also arist priestly supremacy. For — 

** Soon the priests began to wield 

A right more searching strong than warriors's sword and shield.'* 

By virtue of superior knowledge and constant cohesion 
they became an aristocracy, more powerful than Rome’s, a 
hierarchy with more widespread influence than the Papal 
throne and cardinalate of the middle ages : — 

The people no more saw the flashing sword 
And battle-axe of Rajnayas * who won 
This fairest land ; but ever heard the word 
Of gain that fell to sacrifices done 
By saintly, lirahman wights who thereupon 
Pre-eminent grew o'er the unarmed roy'Is, 

Transform'd the old, religious faiili f to one 
That made them first in privilege and spoil % — 

Of all goods things the heirs, exempt from toils and 
moiU.§ 

• 

rjr* Garrick deplores the dissensions and intrigues that 
followed ; is angry because the Brahmins of Oudh refused 
to intermarry with the Brahmins of Bengal ; resents the 
Brahman ordained law of etiquette — 

Of hairbreadth etiquette which o’ershadows all* 

He wants to know — 

Have men no grace to hqpe or dread complore? 

To remedy tliis sad state of things^ Mr. Garrick takes an ex- 
cursion into Buddhism — a cult that seems to have found favour 
with our author, who writes apropos of Buddha Gautama : — 

In that prince sweetly sung by Avon^s swan, 

Who pray'd fur his release from this vile clay,([ 


♦ princely races — the Kshatriyas, or warriors, frorn amongst whom 
the Indian kings were chosen. # 
t The foundation of the sharper caste distinctions is assigned by 
M. Duncker to 800 B. c., and the rise of Brahmanism» by M. Mtiiler^ at 
between 800 and 600 B. C. 

X Aristobulus tells us he saw two Brahmans in an Indian market, where 
they took what food they liked — honey and sesame— without chargCi 
and that all the laity anointed them with sesame oil ^ * 

§ The king, though dying of hunger, may not take tribute from the ^ 
Brahman^ who pays his sixth (the usual tribute of the otW orders} 
intercessions and prayers.-— Manu, vii. 133, and Bohlen, /WrVis, ti. 46, 

IP* O, that this too too solid flesh would melt| 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.*' 

ffafnUt,SLcil9C,2, 

This, if it went no further, would strike the true note of the adv^oc^ 
pessimisth of Bfiddha’s philosophy. We se^ howeifirer; 
reference to the *■ sortieihing after death,'* which is einii^ify 
the Baddiu^tic notion of the ^terh^ hothinj^ne^ 
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A light like Buddb’s glob'd, though more pale and , 

wan ; 

For it could not suffice to show his way, 

' And still he spoke ^neath orthodoxy's sway, 

Of ill *Vwe know not of,” and of a “bourn/* 

And Cowardice, and all the dread array 
Of fears that fright the weak : —The Buddh has torn 
From his Nirvana, dciftg whence power to joy or mourn. 

• # • . • • 

The next verse begins — 

* Now tarry I : can I remember ought of India's wars ? 

And then, after due reference to immortal Homer, th? 
Mantuan*s hero ^neas and Mr. MacPherson*s Ossian, he 
leads his readers through an abbreviated issue of Mahabharata 
— a most sanguinary business : — 

Wheel lock’d in wheel, the tangled, blood-stain’d cars 
1 Y rode by heroes, dash right o’er the Dead ; 

Loud clrin^ blight arms. — and as the flow’i-born Mars * 

And Diomedes, Uards and Grecians led,— 

So Kurus and Pandavs each had brave head : 

The first had Bhishma vei’ran of the clan, 

With Duryodhan, who fought in cars that sped : 

The Pandus had Yudhishtra in their van, 

And eke his brothers four— a hero every man. 

There is of course a lot about the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. Apropos of his famous battle with Torus, we arc 
told ; — 

The wary Macedonian had decreed 
To spread his forces thin with gaps between, — 

The madden’d elephants nor riders heed 
Nor goring irons, but with an anguish keen 
Down pight dense ranged friends, while fone escape ^ 

serene ; 

The next line is — 

Hither and thither rage the monsters brems. 

We should like to know the meaning of brem. Also 
the meaning of Jhe previous line. 

Canto 2 of this remarkable poem opens with a bird*s eye 
view of the national dress. Thus : — 

Path^ns shave pates ; but Sikhs % ne’er cut the hair — 

Both turbans wear : one pointed, t’other round. v 
Bengalees § always keep the head quite bare, 

Nor cover it when May’s suns scotch the ground. 

The Bombay Parsees|| with black mitres crown’d, 

• Mars (according to Ovid) was the son of Juno and a flower. 

+ Afghans. . 

J A warlike sect called disci pies,” founded by Gurfl Nanak. 

i People of Bengal. 

[I The original fire-woishippers of Persia, now settled in the S. W# prQ- 

ytuces of Bi itisht 
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* * ' 

* Are thus procUimM Zor*astrian Ghttbers old 

Who for their household gods a refuge found 
In India's southern ports, when Islftm bold ^ 

Made mosques of their fire*altars, moslems of their fold. 

Of Bengalee dress in special it is thus written 

But further to the east — in Bengal’s swamp— 

The peasant*s wardrobe is far less replete ; 

Nor have they need of much Sariorian pomp 
Where fifty is the lowest Fahrenheit : 

Hence bare their heads, arms, bodies, legs and feet ; 

With small loin-cloth alone they are engirt. — 

The female’s dress in one cloth is complete. 

Called which “does” bonnet, jacket, skirt. 

The minimum of cloth and maximum of diru 

These are the only national costumes 
Bengalee ; for the hybrid dress of those 
Above the peasantry, freely assumes • 

Our own Britannic articles of clothes : 

Our shirt serves them for jacket,— lady’s hose 
Like histrionic “ tights ’* worn, are their trews, 

And reach up to their loin-cloth from their toes ; 

Essential, too, are patent leather shoes, 

Wights paramented thus we clepe Bengal Babus. • 

Dress disposed of, we are afforded much information about 
tombs, ruined cities, find monuments of sorts. 

Here is Mr. Garrick's farewell 

Farewell, Farewell to regal IndVa I ■ . ' 

Tempter of many a Naval sail and oar 
From Greece, Gaul, Portugal ; just now we are 
The British warders of thy briny door. 

Great arc thy stores of Love and Beauty’s lore, 

/ff ess^ and in the pages of thy scribes, 

O Hind ! I mourn thee ’mid these billow’s roari . 

As this good barque her anchor-chain imbibes, 

And the unsalted writhe ’n^id Neptune’s covert gibes* 

We regret to add that a more tinfortunate book than this WQ 
have seldom come across. Mr. Garrick wdll no doubt be surprised 
to be told that throughout this poem he has been talking prose* 
He evidently has a wealth of knowledge about India, and we can- 
not help thinking he has absolutely thrown it away by^iving it 
to the public in tliis shape. 

CotburtCs United Service Magasine^ with which is incc^^fitiid 
the Army and Navy Magazine, March 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 

c 
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deprecates anonymity. Mr. Charles J. Cooke translates from 
the Russian a paper by A. V. Eliseef, on The Importance of 
Asia Minor for Russia, Lieut Chamberlain, R. N., dis- 
cusses the inefHctency of the present system of Naval Edu- 
cation, There are also several miscellaneous contributions. AU 
together this is a specially interesting number of Colburn's. 


A Simplified Grathmar and Reading Book of the Tanjdbl 
Language: By the Rev. Wm. St Clair Tisdall, M.A., 
C.M.S., (one df the Hebrew Examiners, University ef 
Bombay, &c., &c.,) London : Triibner & Co., Ludgatc Hill, 
1889. 

M essrs. TrUbner & Co. of Ludgatc Hill are perhap, 
more potent arbiters of education in India than Sir 
Alfred Croft even, or any other distinguished Director 
of Public Instruction, One of their latest aids to the 
cause they serve is “ A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book 
of the Panjabi language, by the Rev. W. St Clair Tisdall, 
M.A. A judiciously compiled and altogether commendable 
handbook for students. 


Serious Crime in an Indian Province : By Eustace J, Kitts, 
B.C.S. Bombay : Printeii at the Education Society's Presss, 
Byculla, 1889. 

T his book is a reprint, with additions, of some articles 
in the “ Pioneer.** Mr. Kitts is a Bengal Civilian of 
some fourteen years experience, and hence the book is full 
of varied but solid information regarding the subject treiteci. 
Mr. Kitts prefaces his book with a consideration of the special 
causes influencing crime, such as season, density of population, 
geographical position, existence of criminal tribes and the 
like. He then treats of murder, dacoity, robbery, cattle- 
theft, house-breaking and ordinary theft. 

It is shown that the districts on either side of the Jumna 
suffer frt)m being in different provinces, and from the conse- 
quent absence of a common head and unity of action. The 
cattle lifters from Saharanpur down to Bulandshahr, Mre quick 
to take advantage of this fact : avoiding the ordinary fords, 
and swimming their cattle across the stream, they disappear 
into another province. The case is much more serious when 
a native State is the neighbour, for here, in addition to an 
^ddbaslonal loss of touch, there is a vital difference of police 
oifganisation/* The author might have said that in many 
cases there ify an entire absence of police organisation, lie 
notes tbat Mdmdabad and Bareilly suffer from the proximity 
of the little native State of Rampur ; Bhartpur, Dbdlpur 
and Gwalior are troublesome neighbours to Muttra and 
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while BandcX and Hamirpur suffer from bordering on Biindel- 
cund. *Such facts are only too well known to the adminis- 
trators of British districts bordering on native territory. The 
Tributary States, wliich march with Orissa, afford a refuge for 
criminals: Hill Tippcrah is an obstacle to following up the 
perpetrators of crimes in Tipperah ; while cattle-raiders into 
Cliumparun, Durbhunga a«d Purncah make Nepal their basis 
of operation. The greatest difficulties, in this respect, are 
said to be experienced by the British districts which adjoin 
the Nizam’s territory. Inter-provincial difficulties are being 

some extent removed under the Act which amended the 
Police Act V of iS6i. Sarun v Lower Provinces) is separated 
by a river from Goiuckpore (N.-W. P.), and thieves run from 
one to the other. Within the province, thanks to several 
conferences that have been held for drawing up rules on the 
subject, the communication between the police of different 
districts has become much closer, and the vagrant criminal 
clas'ies.arc beginning with dismay to perceive the difference. 
“ Anyone,’* says the writer, wishing to form a practical and 
dispassionate estimate of the result of thirty years’ British 
rule, could not do better than, taking General Sleeman’s Diary 
in his hand and following his footsteps, compare what hc5 
himself sees with the description recorded forty years ago 
(of Oudh) by that accurate and impartial observer.** But 
whom has the writer in his mind's ejie, when he says “ anyone ? '* 
The man who in these days of party and politics wishes to 
form a truthful and dispassionate estimate of the results of 
British rule is, as the writer no doubt knows well, a veritable 
“ rara avis in terris,** whether he is a white swan or a black 
swftn. The Member of Parliament migratory sw^an only wants 
such facts as will fit in with aud coroborate his preconceived 
hobbies and prejudices. The native swan is prone to dilate 
on the excellent management^ of Native States, but all the 
same he takes good care to praise only from a safe distance— 
pulcrino e longinqiw ! 

The phases of crime are much the same in all provinces : 
each and every province can show its ghastly list of tnurders. 
“ One woman is recorded as having had an intrigue with 
her owju son-in-law.” Such cases are nol rare: intrigues 
between fathers and daughters are more rare, but not un- 
known, A girl of seventeen who had not yet gone to 
live with her husband, poisoned her child with opium and 
dhatura ; a Thakur widow suffocated her illegitimate baby ; 
a Brabmani widow had a child by a Chamar ; another litad a 
child by a Brahman, and cut it in two with a 
thlrdl killed her child and buried it in her own 
cases, all be cited as instances of the 
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widowhof>d. Another woitiap forced a needle into her chitirs 
brain ; a second choked her infant with tobacco ; a third 
thrust her baby Into an earthen pitcher ; a fourth battered in 
her child’s head with a stone ; a fifth placed her infant on a 
slab And strangled it by bending a stick over its wind- pipe/' 
The author mentions a curious case, in which a leper killed a 
boy In order to eat his liver as a curedbr his leprosy. Instances 
of murder, in order to cliarge some enemy with the crime, are 
unknown in the annals of Western crime, and we have known 
Europeans who have refused to believe that there can be such 
cases. " A man in Jhansi killed his daughter because bis neigh- 
bour had slandered her, in order that the girl's blood migfit 
be upon the neighbour s Iiead. A master murdered his servant 
and threw the body before his enemy’s door, solely in order 
to bring a false charge against the latter. A similar case 
occurred iti Azimgur five }'ears later : a boy was murdered by 
his grandfather and uncle ; they threw the body into a 
sugar-cane field, and then charged tlie owner with the crimq. 

The author's remarks about dacoity will be read with interest 
by those who do not know the country : but there is nothing 
new to those who have to administer justice. Revenge or lust, 
and not gnin. are occasionally the motives for dacoity, and this 
fact, togetlier with the cruelty of dacoits, may be reasons for 
the readiness of native juries to convict in dacoity cases. The 
author mentions a dacoity in a Brahman’s house in Sitapur, 
in which the leader of the party raped the Brahman’s wife. It 
is said that young bloods in Btirmah sometimes commit dacoity 
to secure some young woman who has rejected their advances. 
Moreover, a man shovv.s his prowess by conductifiga successful 
dacoity : it is regarded as a sort of ‘‘ baptism of fire,” and/Jie 
Burmese lasses are more ready to bestow their favours on 
those who have received their baptism of dacoity.” Where 
such ideas prevail, no wonder^ Sir Charles Crosthwaite finds 
it difficult to stamp out dacQity. The diabolical cruelty of 
dacoits is notorious ; they used to pile tow steeped in oil on old 
women and set fire to in order to compel disclosure of 
treasure. Even now cases are known in which a biasing 
torch is4ield to a woman’s breast for the same purpose. 

The book deals only with serious crime ; but ordin|^ry crime 
(including noii-cognizable ofiTenccs) would afford material for a 
far more interesting book: the custom, manners, and habits 
of a people are principally discernible in non-cognizabk^ crim^^ 


* A npn-Ci>gniz<ible ofience is an offence for which a peliue laay 
wiUiout a warranu 
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The Indian Church Quarterly Review : April, 1889. The 
Oxford Mission Press, Calcutta. 

T he subject of the first article is^‘ The Community Life as a 
Missionary Method/’ This is split into two portions, each 
by a different writer. Both portions are thoughtfully and earnest- 
ly written. The Rev. A. Clifford is of opinion that the strictrule 
of contemplation and secluded life is now'-a-days unwholesome ; 
that the reasons which excused it in former times do not exist 
nojv. What he approves of is the community of life in its active 
aspect, that is, an association of men agreeing to live and work 
together for the sake mainly of the good of those who are 
outside their own body. He does not approve of the celibate 
life as an absolute condition of Missionary work. 

It mny bs right and reasonable for supporters of Missions to require, 
for the i-ake of economy, that a certain proportion of Missionaries shall be 
unmarried men, or that all sliail reiimiii unmarried till they have worked a 
certain term of years ; but in iny opinion, it would he unjust in itself, and as 
impolitic as it would be unjust, to refuse men for Mission woik merely 
because they ate manied or are intending eventually to marry.'* 

The Church Missionary Society does not ask any vow of 
poverty ; now does it. approve vows of celibacy. It believes 
that the married state is a holy and honourable one, — quite as 
holy and honourable in itself as the unmarried state. It bolds 
there is no virtue in celibacy as such, and that it is only valuable 
as enabling a man in certain positions to practise a greater 
economy and more undistracted attention to work. Under the 
same title, Miss Gorch points out the undoubted success of 
sisterhoods in England : and advocates the formation of Indian 
sisterhoods. There is no reason .why European, Eurasian and 
native women should not be able to live and work together. 

The Rev. A. G. Lewis continiies to write of The Position 
and Prospects of the Church in India." The article contains 
several good and original suggestions. The writer points out 
that Missionaries have hitherto mainly directed their efforts 
to the conversion of the lower castes, making few, feebte and 
very occasional attempts to convert the higher castes. Such a 
system would appear to be radically wrong. Conversion in 
India should proceed from the higher to the lower castes. 
Convert the higher castes and the barri^ of caste will be 
broken down, for Christianity knows nothing of it, and it is 
absurd to suppose that the lower castes will refuse the privilege 
of being elevated to the platform on which the higher stand. 
Convert the lower castes, and the iron bands of caste are rivet* 
ted with ttireefoki stiengtii. The writer ^nsiders ^ question, 
How 1^^ to ferment which 

is Comorin to tlie ij[|[iiiaiayas t Thenji 
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and Missionaries must not altogether neglect them. India is 
only waiting for the touch which shall complete the process of 
evolution* Some natives throw in their lot with the Brahmo 
Somaj ; some are in a state of suspended judgment ; some ate 
avowed agnostics ; many are weighing Christianity. India is 
waiting for the truth, and ready to accept it, Christianity, 
thinks Mr. Lewis, appears to be naturally the next step in the 
evolution of the spiritual life of the people ; and there are good 
reasons for agreeing with him. Certainly the Cliurch in India 
has a glorious future open before her as a Missionary agencyV 
In his notice of the Indian Reviews the Editor points out 
that we were wrong in saying that the Calcutta Reviczv was the 
only Quarterly Review published in India. What we meant 
was, that the Calcutta Review was the only general review that 
would accept articles on all subjects. It was far from our wish 
to disparage Mr. D3xr’s excellent and well-established publica- 
tion, and in compliance with his suggestion we gladly make 
this explanation. We need not say that wc have the kindliest 
feelings towards our contemporary. Wc should also mention 
the existence of the “ Indian Evangelical Review,*' the well- 
known “Quarterly Journal of Missionauy Thought and Effort, 
edited by the Rev, K. S. Macdonald. 

Vernacular Literature. 

P&ndaver Ajndtavhsa, or the Exile in Disguise : a dratna in seven 
acts : by Surendra Ndtha liandyopddhydya : Valmiki Press ; 
Calcutta ; 1293 B. C. 

T his is a drama written for representation at the locaKhea- 
tres. The subject is borrowed from the inexhaustible re- 
pertory of tlic Maltdbhdraia^ and comprises the whole of the 
Virdta Parba of that great epic. The opening scene is laid in 
the Dvaita-vana or primeval forest, to which llie five Pandava 
Princes had exiled themselves in honourable fulfilment of a 
wager lost b}' them at a game of dice played with their cou- 
sins, ^he Kauravas, who coveted their lands and goods. The 
terms of the wager included twelve years’ lonely exile to the 
Ibrest, which is supposed to be over at the commctficement of 
the play, followed by one year’s residence in disguise, on con- 
dition that discovery or recognition by their enemies would 
entail the penalty of exile for another period of twelve years, 
followed again by a year’s residence in disguise. The Pdnda- 
vjas selected the Court 6f King Virita as a s;afe place where 
Ithey could remain incognito. The five Princess assumed five 
pseudonyms jmd entered the service of King Virdta in differ- 
ent capacitifi:#; their joint Queen-Consort Draupadi, eritering , 
the serviqs of the Queen under the name of Sairindhii. " ' 
Kichaka> brother of the Queen and 
Virita forces, enampured of PraMpadfs 
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to outrage her modesty. Bhiin, the sccQnd Pandava bro- 
ther, apprised of his evil intentions, concerted a plan with 
Draupadi, made her appoint a place to meet thedover, met him 
at the appointed place, and took revenge on the wicked 
monster by murdering him. Suspicion naturally fell on 
Draupadi, who was accordingly arrested, tried and ordered to 
be executed. But the improbability of the fact that a strong 
man like Kichaka could be murdered by a tender woman 
coupled with her frequent warnings that she was attended by 
dL\QV\ging gandfiarvas terrified the King who finally released her. 
• Meanwhile, the news of the death of who was 

universally feared, spread far and wide, and several Kings 
attempted to conquer the Kingdom of Virdta. At their head 
were the Kauravas, the cousins of the Pandayas. They in- 
vaded the country with a large army. But the Pindavas 
knowing that their term of one year’s residence in disguise 
was over, assumed their proper names, helped the King, and 
defeated the invading armies. On the repulse of the ene- 
mies King Virdta overcome with gratitude, acknowledged the 
eldest of the Pandava brotliers as his lord and suzerain, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Yudhisthira. 

This episode forms a story complete in itself, but by treat- 
ing it desultorily, thh present writer has failed to preserve the 
unity so necessary in drama, as well as the necessary sequence 
of events, wherein effects follow as matters of course from 
their causes. The writer is strong at descriptions, and has a 
thorough command of the language in which he writes. 

The versification of the piece is the broken and irregular 
41 ank verse introduced in English by Southey in his Thalaba^ 
and of which Shelley's Qtiecn Mab is a fine example. It is well 
suited for the purpose of a play abounding in stirring inci- 
dents, but in unpractised hands has a tendency to degenerate 
into mere prose, % 

Gltinatyabali : By Radhandtha Mitra : published by Sdradd Pra- 
sada Mukhopadyaya : Great Edcii Press : Calcutta ; 129$ B.S. 

T his is a collection of operettas, dealing with social and my- 
thological subjects. The pieces were, we believe, acted 
from time to time at the Bengal Theatre of Calcutta. The 
following synopsis of their contents will show the kind of stuff 
which seems to please the play-going Bengalis of the period 
I, Us/id‘ ffarana.-^ThQ plot is borrowed from tho 
b&rata. It is a simple love stoiy in which a youthful couple 
become enamoured of each otberrin a dream» before 
had set their onr each other. They sue un ^ 
but the fact coming^ to the knDwled|^ of the 
who is 110 lesd a person than the King of 
the of the lo^ 



<pi!irrcl. At last the parties are reconciled with each by 
Mahddeva and D6rg& and the union of the lovers is ratified. 

2. A'gemanuBtjayi . — A poem on the advent and departure 
of the goddess DHrg& to and from her parental abode. 

3. ‘ Pranaya P&tijita . — An adaptation of Shahespere’s 
comedy of the Tempest. Tl\e plot is simplified and altered, not 
very happily we should think. 

4. Mdyabati. — The story is borrowed from the Ckandi ot 

Kavtkanknna. The hero is a huntsman, and a devoted wor- 
shipper of the goddess Durgi, who finally attains the rewar 
of his devotion. . 

5. Meghete Bijali. — Or the story of the good King Harisha 
Chandra, who in fulfilment of a pledge gave away his kingdom 
to Viswdmitra, and when he had nothing left him, sold him- 
self and his wife to slav’ery. After undergoing a series of 
heart-rending and humiliating trials, he triumphed at last over 
his enemies and was translated to heaven bodily, along with 
his attached and loving subjects. The story i.s derived from 
the Mab&ha*ata. 

6. Kamale Kamini . — Or the .story of the first Bengal 
merchant Srimanta. He .saw the goddess Lakshmf .seated on a 
loths ill mid-ocean. The story is told with realistic details 
by Kavikankana. 

7. Hara- VUdpa. — Being the familiar story of the Daksha 
Yd/na taken from tlic Mah&hdrata. 

8. Bcutik-Duhitd. — A tale of female devotion and chastity 
borrowed from the Puranas. The hero of tlie piece died from 
snake-bite on his wedding night, but was brought back to life 
through the devoted intercessions of his newly-married wife. 

9. Nava-Bdsara or Pr&v&sa Yajna. — A story of Krishna apd 
his amours. 

10. A'shd-laid . — An original piece by the author. It is a 
|>astoral love story disfigured by exaggerations and palpable 
improbabilities. Compared with his other productions, it does 
little credit to the author. 

It will be seen from the above that the author’s mind is still 
in leading strings, and can hardly trust itself to realistic delinea- 
tions of lilTe and character. Tlie stories from the Mahdb&rata 
and other classical poems, however improbable, commertd them- 
selves, we should think, bj* their archaic beauties. The 
writer is never so happy in his delineations as when recounting 
the achievements, of his mythological heroes and heroines. We 
would advise our author to draw less from bis books, and stiKhr 
life smd manners more closiely than he seems to have done. ’I'bts 
first kttenipts may not be encouraging, but we have no dbubt 
that his perseverance in this direction will be ultimately crowned 
with suuiess. ' ■ 
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Art. I,— the INDIAN ARMY. 

1. TAe Native Army, of Bengal: its constitution, organization, 
interior economy, and equipment. By Major-General J. J. H. 
Gordon, C. B., Bengal Staff Corps. 

2. The Native Army of Madras : its constitution, organization, 
equipment, and interior economy. By MajoR-GenerAL J. 
Michael, C. S. I., Madras Staff Corps. 

3. The history of the Bombay Native Army from 1837 1887 : 

its constitution, equipment, and interior economy. By Major- 
General W. E, Macleod (Bombay retired list). 

4. History of tJu Madras Army, from 1746 to 1826: with an 
account of the European Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, 
up to their amalgamation with the Royal Army in 1^1, and 
of tfu Native Cavalry and Infantry up to 1887. Compiled 
by Lieutenant-Colonel W. Wilson, (retired.) 1888. 

'‘^HE papers on the armies of the three Indian Presidencies, 
X which have appeared in a late issue of the Journal of 
.the Royal ^ nited Service. Institution, which has its head-qum^en 
in Whitehall Yard, are of especial interest to the Ipdiah i^dic 
at the present time, when a carefully considered schi^e is 
being elaborated for a new distribution cff fhe: 

Native Indian military forces, by which thd idirde; di^ildt 
President armies will di^j^ear from Jhe scene,.und the ■ 
composing them will be re-d&tributed iji 
foiming one jfodiRt^ mrii^ tmdfir one Comm 

Ihiee- > 
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existence for more than 'a century, and was co-evaF with the 
rise of our military power in India which preceded the estab- 
lishment of our Civil Administration. It was the only arrange- 
ment feasible at a time when the boundaries of the three 
Presidencies were separated from each other by vast tracts 
of territory ruled over by independent Native Princes, and 
when the easiest and shortest means of communication between 
them was by a tedious sea voyage. The three armies, raised 
on no fixed or previously determined plan^ grew by degrees 
with the political exigencies of the times, and were augmented 
simultaneously with the widening scope of our political action 
in India. They were as different from each other in their 
composition and in the regulations by whieff they were govern- 
ed as the armies of any two different nations in Europe. 
Even the English officers of the respective Presidency armies 
could be distinguished from each other by particular social 
habits and customs. No exchanges or transfers were per- 
mitted between the officers of the different armies. When 
they met on service in combined campaigns, they met as if 
they were the troops of two allied powers, and were kept 
apart from each other in separate divisions and brigades. 

.Thp great continental campaigns of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings which resulted in the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment as the Paramount Power in India, brought the three 
armies for the first time* into a permanent closer contact 
with each other. But this contact without amalgamation rather 
intensified than allayed the" rivalries and jealousies which 
already existed between them, of which the traces survive to 
this day. The first step towards a rapprochement was made 
after the great catastrophe of 1857, when the Bengal Army, 
the most important and most* numerous of the three, effaced 
itself by its mutiny against its masters. 

The East India Company’^ military forces were then trans- 
ferred to the immediate control of the Crown, and the English 
officers of the armies of the three Presidencies for the first time 
recognised a common bond of union and interest as officers of 
the Indian Army. Since that time the connexion has gradual- 
ly become closer and closer. The substitution of the Stafif 
Corps for the regimental cadres has equalised thtf promotion 
in the three armies. The three separate Presidential Ordnance 
and Financial Departments have been amalgamated. The 
control and management of the two smaller armies has been 
by degrees, and for some time, passing more and more from 
the Governments of their own Presidencies into the hands 
cf *the Government of India. The Military Secretaries to the 
Governments of l^dras and Bombay hold almost sinecure 
appointments, and-^ve little to do i)eyond the regulation <^4 
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certain amount of patronage which is the only part of military 
administration that still excites any interest in the discussions o( 
the Local Councils. 

The old argument for the maintenance of separate military 
establishments no longer exists. Madras and Bombay are 
in easy communication with Simla and Calcutta by rail and 
wire. Within a week, troops from Trichinopoly can be brought 
to the mouths of the Khyber and the Bolan. Easy and 
constant means of communication between all parts of the 
cMt^try are even breaking down the old Indian differences 
of race and language. It is therefore considered that the 
time is ripe for a further advance in the direction of unification, 
and that the separate administration of the three armies might 
be merged into one, and the minor Presidency Governments 
of Madras and Bombay relieved of the trivial military func- 
tions which they still perform. 

The extension of our territorial limits in India has been 
so uniformly connected with war and conquest, that the history 
of the Indian Army is almost a synonomous term for the 
history of British India ; but several works have from time 
to time appeared especially devoted to chronicling its for- 
tunes ; its augmentations, reductions, and changes of organiza- 
tion, apart from the series of campaigns^ battles, and conquests 
which mark the path of the political history of our gradual 
advance to sovereign rule over Hindustan, Most of these 
are the historical records of particular corps, compiled and 
edited by members of them, such as Lieutenant-Colonel Stubb's 
History of the Bengal Artillery, Colonel Vibart^s History of 
tlic Madras Engineers, Captain William's History of the Bengal 
Native Infantry, and other wofks of a similar nature. The 
European regiments of the East India Company’s Service were 
particularly fortunate in thus securing memorials of their 
past distinguished services in The East before they became 
merged in the Royal Artillery and Line Regiments of Infantry 
of the British Army. The most general work of this nature 
which has hitherto been known to us is Broome’s History of 
the Bengal Army, which again is more a history of the* actions 
which the troops of that army had been engfeiged in, than of 
the army *tself. It reminds us of the old orthodox way of 
writing history, which consisted in a catalogue of the wars 
waged and the battles fought by a nation, without any account 
of the inner life and political development of the nationl itselL 
The most exhaustive and best arranged historical work dealing 
with the Native Army of India which has yet 
without doubt the History of the Madras Army x^riiirited ; 
Golonel W/ Wilson ol^ me Madras 
of ^ M ahd;i^ 
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has just been published. This valuable work was inaugurated 
at the instance of the late Lord Hobart, during his brief 
tenure of the Government of Madras. His Lordship, who 
liad strong literary tastes, authorised the commencement 
of the ‘work and took a great interest in it, though he un- 
fortunately did not live to see the completion of even the first 
volume. All the existing records in the possession of the 
Government at Fort St. George have been utilised by the 
compiler, though it appears that a great many documents 
which might have thrown much light on the early history of 
the army had been allowed unfortunately to perish. The 

History of the Madras Army is a minute record of the 
achievements, organization, and composition of the old “ Coast 
Army,** from the raising of the first companies for the garrison 
service of Fort St. George in the early days of the East 
India Company, to the last reductions in its strength made 
by Lord Ripon : reductions, which caused a great deal of 
hardship to individuals and a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
the native soldiery, and left the strength of the army on the 
whole much as it was before ; reductions, which appeared to 
have been carefully modelled on the Irishman’s plan for 
Jengthening his blanket, by cutting a piece ofif from the top and 
sewing il on to the bottom. 

The three papers read at^he meeting of the English United 
Service Institution by the three General Officers of the three 
Presidency Armies arc also valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture on the subject of the Indian Army. General Gordon, 
as might be expected of a Bengal officer, entirely ignores 
history in his lecture. The honour and renown of the old 
Bengal* Army is buried in th^ grave which it dug with its 
own hands for its not inglorious past, and the new army 
has no sympathy for, or interest in the memorials and tradi- 
tions of its predecessor. 

General Michael gives the details of all the changes made 
in the strength and organization of the Madras Army from 
its first formation to the present day, with a minute account 
of the regulations affecting the sepoy at the present time, 
but he has not "attempted any recapitulation of its services 
in the field. General Macleod on his part gives us a short 
history of the campaigns in which the Bombay Army has 
taken part since he hitnself first joined its ranks in 1838 down 
to the present time : and a sketch of its organization and 
interior economy as it .existed before the Mutiny, which he 
compares with the system obtaining at present, to the evident 
disadvantage of the latter. General Gordon touches but 
lightly on this vexed subject, and General Michael cautiously 
eschews criticism ap:|fgether. In the discussions which IbllbWed 
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bn tli« delivery of these lectures^ however, the question of 
the alleged insufficiency of European officers with the Native 
regiments of the Indian Army was freely raised and com- 
mented on by nearly all those who took part in the discussion. 

The history of the Native Indian Army may be broadly 
divided into three periods, from the first raising of companies 
of sepoys in the middle of the last century to fight the 
French in the Carnatic, to the present time when we are taking 
precautions with a view to a possible collision with the Russians 
on the borders of Afghanistan. The first period is that of 
Ae growth of the army from its earliest existence in a few 
independent companies, to its organization in regular regi- 
ments and battations with a full establishment of English 
officers, which took place about the commencement of the 
present century. The second period would embrace its exis- 
tence under the same organization, till it attained its greatest 
strength immediately before the great Mutiny of the Bengal 
Army in 1857: the third period would comprise the last 
thirty years under a new organization and a general policy of 
reduction, under which the army stands at not more than 
half the numerical strength which it possessed before the 
Mutiny. 

The Indian Army is the first example of the application 
of the principles of European discipline and tactics to the 
training of oriental races. Standing armies were not raised 
in Turkey, Persia, or Egypt until seventy years later, and then 
only with great difficulty and after repeated failures. 

The credit of organizing the natives of India as regular 
troops undoubtedly belongs to the French. The physician 
Bernier had observed the inefficiency of the Mogul Armies 
of Aurangzib in every point ’(except that of numbers), and 
had predicted that a few thousand disciplined soldiers would 
find no difficulty in putting such a rabble to rout. The French 
first drilled and disciplined the natives of India as sepoys at 
Pondicherry. A brigade of French sepoys commanded by M. 
Bussy, and afterwards by M. Raymond, was for long in the service 
of the Nizams of Hyderabad, and the ruins of their cantonments 
can still be traced in the vicinity of the chief city of the Deccan. 
Ibrahim^Khan Gardi, so nick-named, because he had been 
the Commander of Bussy’s body-guard, raised a brigade of 
sepoys on his own account which he disciplined and drilled 
on the French model. He hired out his brigade to Sewdasheo 
Rao, commonly called the Bhao, when that ill-starred Com- 
mander was setting out with the •Mahratta host to try to 
drive the Afghan invaders from Hindustan. The Bhao* j|vas 
however much annoyed when he found that the new regiiiar 
troops expected to receive regular payi aqd were not 
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satisfied with fair promises^ and the prospect of plunde:?. BtiC 
Ibrahim Khan insisted on the punctual settlement of his 
accounts as the most essential part of his system. At the 
fatar battle of Panipat his brigade had almost retrieved the 
fortune of the day, routing the Afghan troops opposed to it 
by its fire and its charge with the bayonet. But the total 
defeat of the Mahratta Army left the sepoys to stand alone 
against the whole host of the Abdali King, and they were 
overwhelmed and cut to pieces, and their brave Commander 
killed. 

The example of the French in training Native levies upmi 
a European model was immediately followed by the English, 
and with equal success. Our Sepoy Army became one of 
the most remarkable feats in the history of military organic 
zation in modern times, while the French Native levies arc 
now represented only by one weak battalion of sepoys, divided 
between the garrisons of Chandernagore and Pondicherry. 
The military and political schemes for the exploitation of 
India and its populations which originated with the fertile 
genius of Frenchmen like Dupleix and Bussy, were destined 
to be carried into effect by their English rivals. The French- 
man sowed the seed, and the Englishman reaped the harvest. 
It Is a remarkable fact that everywhere in the whole field of colo- 
nial enterprise where the two hostile nations came into inevitable 
opposition, the same resuJtthas followed. In North America 
the French inaugurated a vigorous military and diplomatic 
policy to ensure their ultimate ascendancy, while the English 
busied themselves only with trade and industry: yet when the 
struggle came, Canada and Louisiana passed into English 
bands. In India the English adopted the methods which 
the French had invented, and beat them at their own weapons. 
The ingenious Frenchman was hoist with his own petard.*' 
And in Egypt, nearer in our owrvtime, this chapter of history has 
again repeated itself. The new Egypt of Muhammad AH 
which succeeded to the Egypt of the Middle Ages and of the 
Mamelukes was modelled by Frenchmen. The veneer of 
European civilisation, with which it was varnished, was 
French : cFrenchrrien made the Suez Canal ; Egypt was looked 
on by French politicians as an appanage of France : j^et, when 
the moment for striking came, France allowed England to 
seize the prize. Her efforts again only served to pave 
the way for the triumph of perfide Aidion:” 

The organization of the Native troops in the service of the 
East India Company followed the same course as the organi- 
^t|an of the bodies of soldiers who composed the first stand- 
ing armies in Europe. The sepoys were at first formed in 
independent companies, each under its own Native Captain 
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(Subadar) with its drum and banner. After a few years the 
coiapanies were collected into battalions^ and at a still later 
date the battalions were linked to make regiments. The 
sepoys were often enlisted en masse through native soldiers 
of fortune like Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who raised bodies of 
men for the employer who bid highest for their services. One 
Subadar Mahammad Yusef had the chief command of all 
the English sepoys at the siege of Trichinopoly. After long 
and faithful service, he was in command of the garrison of 
Madura, when he conceived the idea of setting up in business 
oi^his own account, and revolted against the Nawab of the 
Carnatic and the English Company : but his rebellion was put 
down, and he was taken and hanged. When sepoy batta- 
lions were first embodied, the senior Native officer was giveti 
the title of “ Comidan ’ (Commandant), but from the first the 
battalions were really under the orders of English Captains. 
When the Bengal Native Infantry was raised, an English 
Captain and two subalterns were attached to each battalion. 
These three officers acted in the battalion as Colonel, Major 
and Adjutant. It was in fact exactly the same organization 
as that of our Irregular Regiments of a later date. As the 
Native Army became more and more an important part of 
our military force, ajid as the Native Princes like Hyder Ali 
of Mysore and the Maharajah Scindia brought against us 
considerable bodies of troops drillc^l and disciplined like our 
own on a European model, it was observed that the efficiency 
of our sepoys was increased in proportion to the number of 
European officers serving with them. This led to the gradual 
substitution of the European for the Native clement in com- 
mand : and at last every company was comnianded by a 
European officer. The Subadars and Jemadars ceased to have 
any authority or responsibility, and sank into the position of 
non-commissioned officers. ^ 

It would certainly appear that at that time it w*is very rare 
to find military talents, even of a moderate kind, developed 
in any native of India. Such men as Hyder AH, or even 
as Ibrahim Khan Gardi and Muhammad Yusef, were rare 
exceptions to the general rule, and the blaze of their partial 
talents was soon extinguished. The natives of India made 
excellent soldiers but indifferent officers ; and , this observa* 
tion holds equally good of all oriental races. The wretched in-* , 
efficiency of the officers in the Turkish Army is sufficient t<> . 
neutralise the splendid fighting qualities of their The 

Princes of India who succeeded in raising their . sepoy 
to any degree of efficiency, like the Maharajahs Ijovviet 
Scindia and Rui^eet Singhs availed theniselyes laigdy^ 
talent of European ajJveoturcrs,, . Whpu these ^ 
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the troops soon degenerate^ into the rabble from which they 
had been raised. The Sikh Army, deprived of the guidance 
of Ventura and Allard, was like a blind Samson, destroying 
itself in its frantic efforts to injure its enemies. 

The increase of the European element in the Sepoy Army 
undoubtedly heightened its efficiency. But along with the 
cadre of English officers were introduced English regulations 
and customs to an unwise extent. The more the sepoy was 
entrusted to the leadership of Englishmen, the more he was 
withdrawn from their control. The authority of a code of 
regulations was substituted for the personal control of tbs 
officer. A Captain commanding a native battalion in 1760 
had more power over his men, and more discretion allowed 
him in the government of his command, than a Colonel com- 
manding a native regiment in 1800. The gradual introduction 
of the rigid European code of military regulations and 
military law had also a bad effect on the native soldiery, 
substituting, as it did, fixed principles of conduct, incompre- 
hensible to the oriental mind, for the simple will of their 
immediate superiors. But these evils were not at first noticed, 
and but few comprehended their dangerous tendency until the 
catastrophe of 1857 suddenly and violently opened men’s eyes. 

It would have indeed been wonderful had our Indian Army 
been anything but efficient during the first fifty years of its 
existence ; for the whole ,of that existence was oue long 
campaign. A regiment might be thought lucky if it was 
stationed in one garrison twelve consecutive months. War 
was waged by land and sea against French and Dutch, as well 
as on the continent of India against Musalman and Mahratta. 
^mbay sepoys appeared upon the Nile ; Madras sepoys 
took part in expeditions to Java and the Mauritius. The 
Company’s soldiers, both Europeans and Natives, were veterans 
whose lives had been passed ,in ceaseless wars. India had 
not yet recovered from the anarchy caused by the downfall of 
the Mogul Empire, and the revenue of a district could hardly 
ever be collected without a fight. In all these wars the Madras, 
or Coast Army, bore its full share. It bore the brunt of the 
fighting avith the French, and of the long campaigns against 
our most formidable native enemies, Hyder Ali and« his son 
Tippoo Sultan. It also earned an unenviable notoriety by the 
desperate mutiny at Vellore in 1806, the first mutiny of our 
sepoy troops which was directed against English supremacy. 
There had been many mutinies of our native troops before, 
but they were all mere military mutinies, caused by the hjurd- 
ships of the service they were engaged on, or by delay in the 
issue of their pay : but the Mutiny of Vellore was a fore- 
runner of the great r^ilitary revolt of 1857. Like it, it was 
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the result of a conspiracy, and 4ts immediate arid trivial cause 
* was some alteration in the dress of the sepoys which offended 
their caste prejudices : not unlike the pretext of the greased 
cartridge, which was the spark that fired the train fifty years 
later. 

Soldiering on the winning side was a lucrative business in 
those times : what with prize-money, and the large donations 
made to the troops from tlie treasuries of our native allies. 
And the Company's officers were keenly alive to their own 
interests : witness the formidable mutiny of the Officers of the 
♦Bengal Army when Clive retrenched their allowances, and which 
needed all his vigour and promptness to quell it. More curious 
still is the story of the mutiny of the Madras Officers against 
Sir George Barlow’s Government in 1809, begun on a similar 
question of retrenchment, and carried on upon a mere point 
of honour, and which nearly culminated in a civil war be- 
tween the King’s and Company’s troops. Shots were actually 
exchanged between them at Scringapatam, where the garrison 
was in open mutiny against the Government, and was belea- 
guered by the King’s troops from Bangalore. Two sepoy 
battalions were led from Chitaldroog to its relief, and when 
approaching the fortress, were charged and dispersed by a re- 
giment of Britisli. dragoons; and the Company's artillery-men 
opened fire from the guns of Seringapatam upon the dragoons 
to cover the escape of tlie sepoys. The Viceroy, Lord Minto, 
hastened from Calcutta to Madras to restore order, and the re- 
calcitrant officers submitted to him unconditionally. This curious 
story is given in detail in the third volume of Colonel Wilson's 
book, and is worth studying as an occurrence unique in the 
annals of the Indian Army : the only occasion on which the 
maintenance of a large army, distinct from the forces of the 
Crown, by a trading Company, threatened to produce the evil 
consequences which might have been predicted or expected 
from such an institution. 

In 1796 the sepoy battalions were formed into regiments 
of two battalions, and for the first time a full establishment of 
English officers was given to them. In 1826, however, the 
regiments were again divided, and each ^single bscttalion was 
made into a regiment. This retrograde step was adopted to 
assimilate the organization to that of the British Army : for 
after the great wars of the early part of the century had come 
to a close with Waterloo, the second and third battalions of 
all the regiments of the line had been broken up. It is pro- 
bable, however, that a desire to ^ive increased promotion 
the officers of the Company’s Army may have had sbnti&thfnjgi 
to do with the change. The Company's service whs putefy a. 
seniority one, and when the number of EngHsh 
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BO much increased, and the r establishment of our undisputed 
supremacy in India had resulted in a cessation of the general 
wars in which we had at first been continuously engaged, the 
stagnation of promotion became a serious evil. 

It was partially obviated by the permission granted to officers 
to combine to purchase out their seniors by private arrangement, 
a system which was in itself open to many objections, but which 
on the whole worked fairly well. It mitigated, though it did 
not entirely obviate the slowness of the promotion, and as a 
rule the officers who obtained the commands of regiments 
were too old for their position. One circumstance, greatly to * 
the advantage of the officers though to the disadvantage of the 
regiments, was the drafting of regimental officers not only into 
appointments on the general staff of the army, but into all 
the Army Departments, such as the Ordnance, Pay, and Com- 
missariat, and moreover into civil and political appointments of all 
kinds : the irregular regiments were also officered entirely from 
the cadres of the regular regiments. Thus it usually happened 
that only from one-third to one-fourth of the number of officers 
borne on the strength of a corps were actually doing duty with 
it. But when a regiment went on service all its officers had 
to rejoin it at once. This was the great advantage of the 
system, that it thus supplied a reserve of officers on an emer- 
gency. Its chief defect was that every officer who attained 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel was allowed to rejoin and to 
command his regiment, even though he might have been his 
whole time in civil employ, and be thus necessarily almost 
ignorant of his military duties. This was a fatal blot in the 
system, and seriously impaired the efficiency of the army. 
Another evil was that the officers who perforce remained with 
the regiment were naturally discontented with their lot, and 
envied their comrades who succeeded, by their interest or their 
ability, in escaping from the duU routine of military duty. 
The prestige of the army suffered by the undue importance 
and the extra emoluments attached to staff and civil employ. 
These evils still exist in the Indian Army, though not to the 
same extent as formerly; but many of the best officers are 
withdrawn •from th^ir regiments to be used in non-military 
employment, and a reduced establishment of officers has to 
bear the strain of the reduction. 

About the time of its re-organization in single battalion 
regiments, and soon after the close of Lord Hastings^ great 
Mahratta Wars, the Native Army had attained almost to its 
greatest numerical strength, ‘and had probably attained to its 
high^ point of efficiency. From this time it began to 
nourish the seeds of decay which so speedily* and inevitably : 
take root in all instUv|lons in this country, and wbich were 
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rRpldJy and fatally developed in it. The system of promotion 
by seniority, which was the rule among the English officers, was 
observed also among the Native ranks, and in consequence the 
Native subaltern and non-commissioned officers were all too old 
for their work — a fatal defect in any army. 

The English Government and the higher military authorities 
adopted a foolish policy towards the army which may be 
described as the humanitarian policy } — ^a policy dictated by a 
laudable dislike to arbitrary power and possible injustice, but 
which was quite out of place in dealing with a force of armed 
•mercenaries. There is a saying that “ Resolutions are not 
made with rose water ; nor is discipline to be maintained 
among soldiers by the methods which might be found efficacious 
in a young ladies* boarding school. War is a necessary evil, 
armies are its result ; and their maintenance in a state of effi- 
ciency for their work can only be accomplished by a discipline 
of unflinching stringency enforced through all grades, from the 
General down to the Private. 

The general staff of the Indian armies appeared at this 
period to consider that its proper function was to protect the 
sepoy against possible injustice on the part of his immediate 
English superiors, The powers of Commanding Officers were 
curtailed, and an attempt was made to mange the affairs of all 
the regiments at Army Head Quarters. The attempt, of course, 
was futile, but entailed considerable mischief. The spirit 
which prompted this unwise interference is still in force. In 
the horror of revulsion which followed upon the Mutiny, the 
opposite extreme was run into, and the Commandants of the 
newly raised native regiments were allowed the power of 
summarily reducing non-commissioned officers to the ranks, and 
of dismissing privates from the service. The old leaven is 
beginning to work again,* and Commanding Officers have now 
been deprived of their salutaiy powers. 

Lord William Bentinck abolished corporal punishment in the 
Bengal Native Army, though European soldiers were still 
subject to the lash. The sepoys could be easily managed 
without it ; and indeed it was the docility and apparent fidelity 
of the sepoy, which led to these dangeroqp relaxations of the ■ 
bonds, •and consequently of the habits of discipline, TKe 
Bengal sepoy was such a good soldier, that it was considered 
unfair to treat him as if he could possibly be anything else^ 
It is difficult to discover the causes which so deteriorated tlxe ’ 
discipline of the Bengal Army, while they bad Uttle or no 
on the Madras and Bombay armies. It might have 
supposed that the former being under the Immediate 
Stiprim^e Government would have been at least 
efficient a state as the armies of the minor 
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matter of fact, its supply and equipment were always swpeffbr to 
that of the Madras and Bombay armies. The officers of these 
latter continually complained that the Bengal Army was 
unduly favoured by the Government of India. Thus, in Colonel 
Wilson’s fourth volume, he relates how, after the first Burmese 
War, the extra garrison duty entailed by our annexations 
devolved mainly upon the Madras Army, while the Bengal 
Army received a large augmentation for no apparent reason. 
The Commander-in-Chief at Madras penned a minute on the 
subject from which we extract the following passage. Speak- 
ing of the Madras Native Army, he says : — 

These services, this zeal and fidelity, won them all the Eastern 
settlements on the Tenasserim coast and Penang: to garrison, with 
an addition of two regiments of Native Infantry ; while the 
Bengal Army, whose services and claims it is not my duty or 
desire to discuss, obtained an increase of two regiments of cavalry 
and twelve of infantry, exclusive of irregulars and corps not 
regimental. This is an uncoloured picture of the relative situation 
of the two armies of Bengal and Madras. It must be regretted 
by those who contemplate the just claims of the Indian Army 
generally and impartially, that it did not suit the views of the 
supreme authorities to equalise the augmentation in a manner 
more favourable to the pretensions and expectations of this army 
by giving it its proportions of cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 

These complaints are re-echoed to-day, and with some show 
of justice. When money is wanted for the Bengal Army, the 
cry in the Military Secretariats at Simla is, “ cannot some re- 
duction be made in the Madras Army ? ” Lord Mayo contend- 
ed that military reductions were imperative on the score of 
economy, and therefore recommended a reduction of the Madras 
Army. The Secretary of State impartially refused to entertain 
any proposal of military reductions which did not provide for 
the proportional reduction of " all the three armies. The 
Government of India then withdrew its proposition alto- 
gether. Again, on the occabion of Lord Ripon^s late 
reductions, Bengal was made to appear to share in the 
reductions, though the diminutions made in the armies of 
Madras and Bombay were disproportionately large^ But the 
matter had scarcely been disposed of before the Bengal regi- 
ments which had been reduced were raised again, so that the 
Bengal Army has actually suffered no loss of promotion or 
patronage by the reductions There seems some reason in 
attributing this partiality to the entourage of Bengal officers 
with which the Supreme Goverment is surrounded, and 
who are its military advisers ; for men will always naturally 
see questions of policy in the light most favourable to their own 
claims and interests. 

The superiority of^the discipline maintained in the Madras 
and Bombay Nativ^f armies was not the only cause why their 
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sepoys remained true to their salt* while the Bengal Army re- 
volted. In the North of India there were political causes at 
work which were absent in the Deccan and the Carnatic. And 
there was the sufficient fact of the different composition of the 
three armies. In both, that of Madras and that of Bombay, 
there was a great intermixture of diverse races. In the former, 
Tamils, Telingas, Musalmans of the Carnatic and Mysore ; in 
the latter Musalmans, Rajpoots, Mahrattas, and even Jews. Most 
of the regiments contained a large proportion of low caste 
^men, especially in the Madras Army. The diversity of race 
prevented the military from conglomerating into a separate 
caste, as is the tendency of the natives of India when engaged 
in any particular calling or occupation. Still, even in Madras 
and Bombay, there was a bias towards hereditary service, and 
the formation of a class apart from the general community. In 
the Bengal Army the high caste Hindus (Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas) mustered so strongly, that they were able to make a 
efose borough of a regiment and keep out all interlopers. They 
and the Musalmans maintained a monopoly of the military 
service. The old Bengal Army was thus a “ class ” army ; and 
when its evil destiny led it to revolt against its too partial 
masters, all its regiments stood and fell together. 

The causes whicli combined to bring about the great military 
revolt of the Bengal Army in were many and various : but 
the bad administration of the army itself was certainly one of 
the principal of them. The abuses which prepared the way for 
the mutiny had been foreseen by some, — by none more keenly 
than Sir Charles Napier, who succeeded Lord Gough as Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief in India after the second Punjab War. Sir 
Charles set vigorously to work, and with more zeal than discre- 
tion, to combat the evil spirit which was already manifesting 
itself in the Bengal Army ; the sloth and luxury of the English 
officers : the praetorian insoleflce of the men. But he was op- 
posed and thwarted where he should have been supported, in 
high quarters to such an extent, that he resigned his office in 
dudgeon. Had he been allowed to carry out his proposed 
reforms, the Mutiny might have been at least postponedi if 
not altogether averted. But fate would take its course. 

One*of the most curious symptoms of the degenerate state 6f 
the Bengal Army was the un-English impatience of criticism or 
reproof. If any one ventured to hint that the army was not 
^uite what it should be, that the sepoy might be made a bett^ 
soldier than he was, the rash critic was hooted from btie end c# 
India to the other. Eveiy one, from Members of 
to regimental subalterns, joined In loudly proclaiming 
itmalUe virtues of the Bengal sepoy. The officers 
reputation tn the valour mud 
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In obscure corners it was darkly hinted that the conduct of 
some of the regiments in the recent Afghan and Sikh wars had 
not answered to their previous reputation ; there were some 
ugly stories of guns abandoned and colours lost ; but these 
whispered scandals were drowned in the loud blasts of praise 
blown by the official trumpets. 

Prophets of the catastrophe had not been wanting: but they 
»» had spoken to deaf ears. The Reverend G. R. Gleig, the 
Chaplain General and historian of the British Army, had, as 
long before as 1845, written as follows in his History of the, 
British Empire in India,'* where he is drawing a comparison 
between it and the Roman Empire : — 

Again though both powers may be said to have used their 
vassals as selfacting instruments of continued degradation, by 
the English alone has the hazardous experiment been tried, how 
far the system of arming men that are governed only by the 
sword, may be adopted with safety in iheir own country. Be it 
remembered that the Romans, after embodying their legions of 
allies, took care to remove them to a distance from their native 
land ; and thus held in subjection Rritain, for example, by means 
of Spanish cohorts, Spain through the tenor of British soldiery. 

Bui the English put weapons into the hands of Hindus and Musul- 
nvans, that they may keep the yoke of iheir masters on the necks 
of their brethren : and up to the present moment, at least, no 
mischief has resulted from the experiment either to the rulers or 
the governed. How far the practice will continue to produce like 
results, time, and time only canMeiermine. 

Time did answer the question very emphatically. In 1857 
the Indian Army had attained its greatest numerical strength. 
The European portion of the Company's army consisted of 
twenty troops of horse artillery, twelve battalions of foot 
artillery and nine battalions of infantry : the Native Army 
comprised seven troops of horse artillery, six battalions of 
foot artillery, three corps of sappers, twenty-one regiments 
of regular cavalry and thirty-two of irregular horse ; one 
hundred and fifty-six battalions of regular infantry, and sixty 
battalions of irregulars. Besides these troops of the Company's, 
there were the Hyderabad Contingent, the Gwalior Contingent, 
the Joudhpore and Kotah Contingents, mustering about a dozen 
regiments 6f cavalry and tw^enty battalions of infantry. The 
aggregate of this huge force did not fall far short Of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men. This formidable host had 
grown up by degrees from the half dozen companies of sepoys, 
who had been drilled at Fort St. David, to fit them to encounter 
tlie French sepoys in 1746. 

For one hundred years the efforts of the Company’s mtlUary 
admiRfttration had been directed to assimilate, as far as possible,^ 
sepoys to j British troops even in their outward; 
af^M^rance, And in me sedulous pursuit of this object, th^ 
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had‘*so swaddled the army in thcf bands of red tape and routine, 
that they had ended by seriously impairing its efficiency. The 
irregular regiments were the best part of the army, simply 
because they were irregular, and they attracted a better class 
of men. The fidelity of the sepoy to his salt had passed into a 
proverb, when the Mutiny burst upon British India like a bolt 
from the blue. The war which followed proved conclusively the 
helplessness of native troops without the guidance of European* 
officers. It was boasted that Madras sepoys had overthrown 
Frenchmen in a bayonet charge, and under Lord Lake, Bengal 
* sepoys had rushed to assault the breach at Bliurtpore from which 
English soldiers recoiled ; but now their behaviour shewed 
that a hundred years of European training had almost been 
thrown away upon them. It is true that their native officers,^ 
even had they been qualified in other respects, were inefficient 
from old age : but it is still curious that these veteran troops 
should have been defeated by the rawest levies, and even by 
v’illagers headed by an Englishman. Tantia Topi, who had 
not been a regular soldier, was the only leader on the part of 
the rebels who displayed any of the qualities of a military 
commander. 

In the Mutiny the whole of the Bengal regular army disappear- 
ed, except eleven regiments of infantry, which, for the most part, 
were preserved from sharing the fate of their comrades by the 
chance of their being quartered* for the time In Burmah Or 
China, Most of the irregular regiments were also wiped out, 
and those which remained were incorporated, along with the 
fresh levies raised during the Mutinies (mostly in the Punjab 
Province), in the new 13engal Army. From this time the 
Punjab took the place of Oude and the North-West Provinces 
as our principal recruiting ground and the chief nursery of 
our military strength in India. 

The Mutiny had a considerable effect also on the destinies 
of the two minor armies, both of which had assisted in sup- ' 
pressing it. In the Bombay Army some of the Hindustanis 
manifested sympathy with their caste men of the Bengal Army* 
and it became necessary to disband three regiments, two of 
which had actually mutinied. In Madras one cavalry re*- 
gimentf demanded an increase of allowances when called upc^ 
to serve against the mutineers, and was promptly disbanded.^^^; v 

It was determined, however, after the dearly bought i 

perience of the Mutiny, to greatly reduce the strength of 
whole Native Army. The Bengal Aiiny had reduced 
the tranquillity of the countries wftbio the^^^^to 
Madras Presidencyi and the complete 
left the Madras Native Army more than 
■■:quhment$ -of own ■.;Govetniaent.:.;;,' 
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garrisoning many stations within the territorial limits of Benga 
and Bombay, lihe old Coast Army was, reduced at once by 
four regiments of cavalry and twelve regiments of infantry. 
This sweeping reduction had a most unfortunate effect on tlic 
army; all the English officers, and the Native commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers of the disbanded corps were 
drafted into the regiments that remained. This put a stop 
to promotion for many years, and the age of the officers and 
aub-officers became a serious obstacle to their efficient per- 
formance of their duties, 

At the same time the Native Army was re-organised, and 
the regimental cadres of English officers abolished. Their 
place was taken by a staff corps for each Presidency, from 
*. which the Native regiments were officered, much as the 
horse, field, and garrison batteries of the Royal Artillery 
are officered from the general list of the officers of the corps. 
This -system sprang out of the haphazard way in which the 
newly-raised levies had been organized to take the place Of 
the old Bengal Array. This new organization was now in- 
troduced into the Madras and Bombay armies, and as the 
number of English officers Of a regiment was reduced by 
two-thirds, a great number of officers became supernumerary, 
and were relegated to “ general duty.” Th'e discontent in the 
Madras army was increased by the inefficient manner in 
udiich the new organization was introduced by the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Bombay army was on tlie contrary fortu- 
nate in being at this time under the command of Sjr 
Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala, a 
keen and experienced soldier and a just and able man. It 
was also fortunate in escaping any serious reductions, only 
losing two regiments of infantry. The career Of the Bombay 
army has, indeed, been a singularly successful and unbroken 
one; Much later than the othCr two armies in arriving at 
maturity, it has undergone none of the violent fluctuations of 
fortune to which they have been exposed : and it has always 
preserved unimpaired its traditions, its discipline, and its general 
efficiency 

We are constrmned to think that the new or present organ- 
ization of the Indian Army infaptry, with eight English and 
sixteen Native ofiicers to the battalion, is in principle faplty. 
The field and staff officers are too many, and the company 
officers are too few. The English officers are really all in 
'ffie f(»iner category ; bu| one field and two staff offieem 
are sufficient Car tlw work of any battalion. No link is 

battalion commimder and bJa com-; 
does such a tiak ojdiA ia.jiias - 
: : of any civiliaifi poweir exc^t in tfan Indiitp^^ N 
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Army. In the cavalry the new system works better, for the 
English officer has duties in the field as squadron leader, 
while the Native officers are the troop leaders : and the 
tactical value of a squadron may be reckoned as equal to that 
of a battalion. But in fact the British officers are kept with 
a Native regiment more for the purpose of leading the men in 
the field, than for managing them In quarters. The discus- 
sions which followed upon the lectures delivered at the 
United Service Institution shewed a general consensus of 
opinion to the effect, that the Indian Native officer is not 
yet quite fit for the position which was assigned him in the re- 
organization of the army thirty years ago. 

The supply of a good class of Native officers to our army is 
a serious problem. In a big war a great deal would depend 
upon our company officers. The best native officers we now 
have are the young men of birth who enter some of the Bengal j 
regiments as probationers. Some of them are equal to English 
officers. The Nawab Muhammad AH Beg Afsar Jang, aide- 
de-camp to His Highness the Nizam, and who holds the rank 
of Major in our own army, is a soldier of whom any army in 
the world might be proud : as able in matters of organisation 
and administration he is daring in the field. He was once 
a Jemadar in our Hydrabad Contingent cavalry, and comes 
from a noble Persian family who emigrated to India less than 
a hundred years ago. Men of his stamp are found, more often 
among Persians, Arabs, and Afghans than among those who 
have been long settled in India. 

The regulations as to limits of age, service, &c., designed to 
procure young native officers, are very vexatious to the army 
and do little real good : hard and fast rules of this kind cause a 
great deal of hardship in individual cases and often miss their 
mark, for a man of forty may be^lder as far as physical fitness 
is concerned than another man of fifty : and besides, among 
natives, it leads to the falsification of registers and dates of 
births. 

The proposal to found a school for the training of Native 
officers is not likely to prove of much benefit to us. It* is not 
theoretical knowledge that we want in our company officers, 
and the army itself is the best training school for a subaltern. 
Probal)]ly the fairest way of procuring Native officers by pro- 
motion from the ranks would be to leave their selection entirely 
to the commandants of battalions. How powerless human 
prevision is against the inevitable- current of circum- 
stances is shown by the fate of all the precautions 
, to prevent the recurrence of a general mutiny. The Native 
Army was only to be armhd with smooth bore musketSi 
ind was never to be trusted with rifles* Now it basV 
VOL. LXXXIX.] 
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got not only rifles, but breech loaders. The battalions were 
to be reduced to six hundred rank and file to render them less 
formidable. Now they have been raised again to their old 
strength, as it stood before the Mutiny. The numerical 
strength of the Native Army was to be diminished by one-half. 
Now the Government are striving to arm and train two hundred 
thousand native soldiers who are in the pay and employment 
of Native States, to make them fit to come into line with our 
own Native Army, The wisdom of one generation is the 
foolishness of the next. 

Similarly, it was announced that the institution of the staff 
corps provided against the mischief of the officers of native 
regiments being withdrawn for other employment. This mis- 
chief is just as rampant now as it was under the old organiza- 
tion, only now a reduced establishment has to bear the same 
strain. The fact is that when the Government wants a qualified 
Englishman for* any post, the only place it can find what it 
wants is among the officers of the Native Army ; consequently 
the regiments are always short of their proper complement of 
officers, and many of the best men arc withdrawn from the 
army for civil duties* Some complaint was also made at the 
United Service Institution of the inconvenience of the present 
method of supplying the staff corps (which is only a fine name 
for the Indian Army) with officers, which fails to fill it sufficient- 
ly, while it depletes the British line battalions of their sub- 
alterns. The system would certainly be unworkable in the 
event of a European Avar ; but wc may console ourselves with 
the reflection that we have an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
company officers in the youth of our upper and middle classes 
in England, upon which we can at any time draw to fill up 
the cadres both of the British and Indian armies. 

The institution of the staff corps has led to a curious state 
of things in the Indian Army, whereby the rank of an officer 
has no connection with the duties he performs, and little with 
the emoluments he receives. A captain may be carrying on 
the duties of either a field officer or a subaltern in a Native 
regimeiTt, and qvery officer doing duty of any kind receives 
extra allowances to the pay of his rank. Such allowances were 
formerly granted only for some special purpose. For instance, 
the command allowance of a regiment was given to enable a 
Lieutenant-Colonel to ** keep a table for his officers ; in modern 
phraseology to keep up an establishment suitable to his position 
as the head of a regiment or battalion. But proportioimte 
allowances are given to all officers of Native regiments now^a«i 
days, and they Are looked upon as an integral part 
pay. if the coMiriandant devoted any large share of his 
oiiand allowance to entertaining his officers, be wouid W 
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off than his second in command, who is under no such theo* 
retical obligation. 

The title of second in command is surely a misnomer ; it is 
a title taken from the irregular regiments of the old dispen- 
sation, whose English officers were a commandant, a sccond- 
in command, and an adjutant. The second in command was 
the Major, the officer on whom the command devolved in the 
absence of the commandant. But his title was an unfor- 
tunate one, inasmuch as there can be, or ought to be, no 
stiph thing as a division of command. In the army as at 
present organized, it is superfluous, as the title of Senior Wing 
Commander would be sufficient to distinguish its holder. 

The old Bengal Army was what would now be called a class 
army, recruited from one race, and from only two or three 
castes of that race. The present army is as heterogeneous 
as the old one was homogeneous ; being composed of men 
from all the diverse warlike races scattered throughout Northern 
India, from Nepal to Rajputana, from Oude to the borders 
of Afghanistan. Some of these races are formed in separate 
regiments by themselves : in other cases they are kept in 
separate companies in the same battalion. There are five 
class regiments of cavalry, aiid twenty-two class regiments of 
infantry ; tlie remaining corps have class troops or companies. 
There is not a single regiment in t|^e Bengal Army In which 
the different castes are indiscriminately mixed as in the Madras 
and Bombay regiments. 

The old Bengal Army was started as a mixed one, but the 
regiments from the first became virtually class regiments. 
There are apparently still jealousies and antipathies among 
the peoples in Northern India which have been smoothed away 
by fusion in the Deccan. In the Bombay regiments Sikhs, 
Pathans, Mahrattas, and Rajputs may be seen consorting 
amicably together. In the lines of a Madras Native corps, a 
Hindu family may have Musalman neighbours on one side 
and Christians on the other, and Pariahs living across the 
road : but all these professors of rival creeds present the pleas- 
ing spectacle of a happy family living together in peaee and 
harmony. As we observed before, the tendency of a coinnnMt 
calling in fndia is to create a separate caste, tmd the lid^salmahf - 
and Hindu sepoys of a Madras regiment are more in syu^t^- 
with each other than they would be with townsmen or 
own religion and race. Stillit is probable that th^ wohid 
wode together as well as would a re^'m^t in whidi^^tf ^ 
are the same nationality, .as' ‘Sikhs 'cffHttrkhhi^’' 
inh^gi^hg a twttalipn, whao five or 

■rac!e3.yife'', re{nes(mti^:,v.}(i';^:.^ ''■thauy';tip 05 | 8 --:<«^-' 6 piii^^ 
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been fus€d together throughout all the companies. We should 
think that such regiments would be very apt to resolve them- 
selves into their constituent elements under the pressure of 
reverse or disaster. 

The feeling of the officers is decidedly in favour of class 
regiments, and Lord Chelmsford stated, in the course of the 
discussion which followed on General Gordon’s lecture, that in 
his opinion “ the fighting efficiency of the Bengal Army would 
be increased enormously if regiments were all on the class 
system.” The only European army that can be at all com- 
pared to our Indian army in this respect is the Imperial army 
of Austro-Hungary, which is composed of several different and 
even hostile nationalities in fairly equal proportions, and which 
are all kept distinct in class regiments. The Poles from 
Galicia carry their national weapon in the Hulan regiments, 
and the Magyars of Hungary wear their national dress in the 
hussars. The Tyrolese marksmen are the yagers of the army, 
and the Sclaves and Croats and Germans all form different 
regiments in different army corps. Such a force of course 
contains in itself an essential element of weakness ; and ceteris 
paribus, csir\ never equal the efficiency of a truly national army. 

Much is often said about the desirability of recruiting our 
native army from “ warlike” races, and there are those who 
would confine enlistment #o the men of such races, and would 
debar all others from our military service. But this would be 
tantamount to eventually excluding our own subjects altogether 
from our army ; for no race will long remain warlike, or retain 
its martial habits and traditions unbroken, under our peaceful 
and law-respecting rule. Most races of men have been warlike 
at some period of their history, and un warlike at others. The 
Rajputs and the Mahrattas were for long the most warlike 
races of India ; but those of them living under the pacific rule 
of the English Government nave turned their thoughts from 
war and plunder to peaceful gain. An oriental nation of war- 
riors soon loses its martial instincts when their exercise is no 
longer required or even permitted. The Sikhs are rapidly taking 
to peaceful pursuits as the Mahrattas have already done ; and it is 
a significant fact that a large proportion of the recruits in both 
the Bengal and the Bombay armies come from thb territories 
of Native States. In former days the majority of the sepoys 
of the old Bengal Army were by birth subjects of the Kings of 
Oude : and their resentment at the annexation of their own 
country, in which they bad been hitherto invested with a certain 
amount of prestige and privilege as soldiers of the Paramount 
TPovver, was one oi the causes of the outbreak of the Mutiny, 

At the presijft day the Bombay Army is greatly dependent 
for its supply of recruits on the Native States of Contral 
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India : and our gallant Gurkha soldiers are almost to a man 
subjects of Nepal. In our own provinces the classes which furnish 
recruits have found more easy and profitable means of earning 
a livelihood, and the custom of warlike exercises and of carry- 
ing arms has fallen into disuse. It would hardly be wise to 
restrict our field for recruiting to particular districts, whose 
inhabitants will assuredly, in the course of a few generations^ 
lose the warlike proclivities which distinguished them before 
they came under our rule ; as those populations have already 
done who have been longest under our sway. It would be hard 
to find more un warlike men than the peasantry of many European 
countries : yet they form the bulk of their national armies, and 
make good soldiers. Similarly, it is often maintained that we 
should confine our recruiting operations to the finest and most 
spirited of our subject races, and should exclude the weaker and 
more pacific of our fellow-subjects from the army. When we 
can obtain Sikhs and Gurkhas as recruits, it is said, why enlist 
Poorbeas and Telingas ? But it would be unfortunate for the 
futui^ of our Indian Army if we were limited to particular 
races or territories for the supply of the material for our army. 
All races and all classes should equally bear their fair share of 
the defence of the Empire which they are all equally interested 
in maintaining : and to allow the martial spirit of the majority 
of the population of 'India to decay utterly for want of use, as 
there appears to be some danger of its doing, would be a 
grave error which we might repent of bitterly when too late. 

There is no question but that a mountaineer generally makes 
a better soldier than a dweller in the plains, and that the in- 
habitant c f a cold climate is more robust and hardier than 
one who lives in the tropics. The Prussians are doubtless better 
soldiers than the Bavarians, and the Piedmontese than the 
Neapolitans, but we do not fine! Bavarians or Neapolitans ex- 
cluded from the German or Italian armies. The monarchs and 
generals of those countries kno^ better than to lose the re- 
sources afforded by millions of tlie population, because they have 
not the thews and sinews of the Swiss, or the inches of the 
Pomeranian. If a man is not naturally a soldier, he can at all 
events be made into one : and we could give innuiperable 
instances where inferior troops have beaten armies of enemies, 
who were, Aan for man, their superiors in strength and physical 
courage. Hindoo sepoys when led by British officers have qlben 
beaten Arabs, Sikhs and Afghans, and eyen the redoubtable 
Gurkhas. It is the spirit which animates an arniy, and its 
confidence in its leaders and in itself w,hich wins battles f and 
It is a trite axiom that in war, the moral force is to the phy^i^ 
as: three to one.' 

Th^ Indian Army is on the eve of great 
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organization. The regiments of cavalry have already, t|br the 
most part, had the fourth squadron added which was required to 
make them efficient for the held, and the single battalion 
infantry regiments will soon b|e clubbed into regiments of 
three battalions: the battalions have already been linked in ^ 
groups of three, preparatory to such a measure. A four-batta- 
lion organization would be better still, as that admits of three 
battalions (a force equal to our present brigades)* taking the held 
together, while the fourth battalion acts as a dep6t. When 
one battalion serves as a dep6t to only two others, there is 
some waste of force. But at all events this reform was iiji- 
peratively demanded, if we hope ever to carry on a campaign 
against a European power. The amalgamation of the batta- 
lions in one regiment must be a real one, if we are to reap 
the resulting advantage in efficiency and economy ; not a sham 
one like the double battalion system of the British Army, where 
the two line battalions of the territorial regiments are still, to all 
intents and purposes, separate corps. But India offers great 
facilities for fully carrying out the territorial system which is 
now the basis of army organization in all the States of Europe, 
and without which an army reserve is a sham and a hollow 
mockery. A reserve system has lately been elaborated for the 
Native Army, but we do not expect that it will lead to any 
appreciable augmentation of our military strength ; on the 
contrary, it will be more Ijkely to do us damage by inspiring a 
vain confidence in its possible efficacy. 

We do not see how a reserve system can be worked with 
profit and advantage under our method of recruiting our army 
by voluntary enlistment. Such a system is the natural 
corollary of universal compulsory service which we are not 
likely to see introduced for some time into our Indian Army. 
Under such a system it is absolultely necessary to pass men 
into a reserve to make roorp in the ranks for the crowd of 
recruits who annually pour into the army. Under our system 
the reserve cannot be raised «to a useful strength without 
depleting the active army. In order, therefore, to keep up the 
small reserve of the British army, the ranks are filled with 
immature striplings. The real cause of our frequent disasters 
in the recent Zulu, Afghan,^ and Transvaal wars was, that 
boys in our ranks were opposed to men on the ^ide of the 
enemy. What did the Great Nepoleon say as to the value 
of young soldiers ? Speaking of the success of the French 
revolutionary levies against the veteran armies of Austria and 

Prussia, he said ** It .was neither the conscripts nor the 

* ' - - . : ■ . 

* An infantry brigade is in f uture to consist of four battalions. See In- 
fantry Drill, 1889.’^ brigades would always consist of European and 
KMive troops combintn.-^ED.] 
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volunteers who saved the Republic, it was the hundred and 
fifty thousand old soldiers of the Monarchy who, after the 
outbreak of the revolution and the flight of their officers, were 
drafted into the Republican armies, Part of the conscripts 
deserted, part died, those who remained made, in process of 
time, excellent soldiers. You will not soon catch me going to 
war with an army of recruits ! ” 

Fate however forced him to belie his own words in 1813 when 
France had been stripped of her manhood by his ceaseless wars, 
and he had to lead an army of boys to defeat and destruction 
in the desperate campaign which culminated in the disasters 
©f Leipzig. The French boy-battalions, had to be kept in 
column under the fire of the hostile artillery, because they 
could not be trusted to stand when deployed in line : and at 
Kulm and on the Katzbach they proved physically unequal^ 
to sustain a hand to hand combat against the mature Prussian 
soldiers. The fault of our English and Indian reserve system 
is simply this : if we get a reserve large enough to be of any 
usci, we cannot get recruits to fill up the gaps in the active 
army, or to get them, must accept weak and undersized men. 
Besides, it must be taken into consideration that, under the 
continental system, the reserve soldiers arc not paid except 
when actually called out for training. The enormous reserve 
forces kept up by* the great military powers cost the State 
next to nothing, while our reservists are paid a handsome retain- 
ing fee for their willingness to serve when called upon. The 
reserve system of the continent enables a State at a very 
trifling expense in peace time to treble its army on the out- 
break of war, while our English and Indian systems incur a con-* 
tinual heavy expenditure for the prospective benefit of making 
a trifling addition to the strength of the army on the outbreak 
of war. There is nothing in common between the two systems 
except the name of reserve. It would be more eflectual and 
economical if the money psovided for our Indian Army 
Reserve was expended on an addition to the nuthber of meo 
actually serving with the colours. 

The strong regiments of the Indian Army with tbefr four 
squadrons and three battalions each, wiU for the future be 
collected in four army corps, instead of jn three *separatev 
PresidenWal armies. The Madras and Bombay armies will 
probably remain as in their present commands ; and the 
Bengal Army will be split into two corps, one for the Punjab 
and one for the North-West Provinces and the Eastern fronti^. 
Each army corps will be under a Lieutenant'Q^^}^ 
the Commander-iD-Chief in India and his staff Will lid 
be the exclusive property of the Bengal A^ 
m^rang^ent certainly set^ms more practical 
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like than the present lop-sided manner of doing ^things, 
under which the success of a Lieutenant of the Bengal staff 
corps in passing the lower standard in Hindustani is gravely 
notified io the world in the Gazette of India,^ while the transfer 
of the command of a regiment in the Madras or Bombay 
armies remains unnoticed and unrecorded. And as many simi- 
lar anomalies arise out of the fact of only one of the three 
Presidency armies being immediately under the control of 
the Supreme Government, the proposed army corps organiza- 
tion will remove this obstruction to the consistent control and 
management of the whole army, though it may well be imagin- 
ed, that from the fact of the Commander-in-ChiePs head- 
quarters being necessarily located with the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Simla and Calcutta, the opinions and wishes of the 
ii. officers of the army corps stationed in the locality of those places 
will* still have a preponderating influence in army counsels. 
The Madras and Bombay armies will certainly suffer very 
little from their removal from under the control of the 
Governors and Councillors of their own Presidencies, who 
are so absorbed in matters of local civil administration that they 
have not time to pay sufficient attention to army mattters. 

The Indian Army has a great future before it, and will, no 
doubt, have many opportunities of adding to its already not 
inconsiderable harvest of laurels. We wish it all good fortune 
and success, but we are not insensible to the perils which 
beset its path ; perils which have once already almost proved 
fatal to its existence, and the evil influence of which may not 
be perceived until it has become too late to remedy their 
effects. These are the substitution of the letter of rules and 
regulations for the principles on which they are founded — 
the preference of red tape and routine to common sense : and 
the relaxation of the bands of discipline owing to a humani- 
tarian sentiment opposed to severity — a sentiment laudable 
in civil life, but sadly out of place at the head of an army. 
General Gordon made some pertinent remarks on this matter 
in his lecture when he was noticing the cause of the superio- 
rity of the irregular regiments to the regular regiments of 
the Indian Army. He said These regiments were notably 
efficient/ The crfficers were less fettered by the unbending 
regulations enjoined on the regular regiments, they had greater 
power to punish and reward, were in positions to assume larger 
responsibility and freedom of action, and were supported in 
the full exercise of their authority. The supremacy of the 
commandant was the main principle. The system made the 


I* Should this not ** General Orders by the Commanderdn-Cbief ixi 
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offices. In the regular regiment, on the other hand, the 
comihanding officer’s authority was much hampered and in- 
terfered with ; there was too much successful appealing on the 
part of the men against punishment, and ill-judged leniency in 
dealing with crime too often resulted/* 

The senseless reductions which are ever and anon carried 
out under pressure of financial panic to effect some utterly 
paltry saving should be abandoned. A short time ago a 
reduction was made in the number of lascars who perform 
the duties of pioneers* in native regiments. These men, 
who had been enlisted without any limit of time, were sum- 
•marily discharged or pensioned at a few day’s notice. The 
saving effected was trivial, for most of the men were trans- 
ferred to the pension establishment on half their rate of pay. 
At the same time sepoys have to be withdrawn from the 
duties of a soldier to do the work of the lascars pensioned. 
The Government thus loses the services of two men, to 
one of whom it pays four rupees a month as a pension for 
doing nothing, though he is hale and able-bodied. Mean- 
while, the rumour is circulating in the bazaars that the 
tribute paid by the sirkar to the Russians to prevent them 
from attacking India has so exalausted the treasury, that there 
is no longer the wherewith left to pay the lascars. Indeed, 
the chief mischief* of these senesless petty reductions is the 
disquieting effect they have on the minds of the native soldiery 
who have hitherto trusted implicitly in the permanency and 
stability of employment in our service. Change is the great 
bugbear of the Native Army. Even changes resulting in b^ene- 
fit to ti e interests of the men arc watched narrowly and 
with suspicion. Our continual innovations and alterations in 
organization, in dress, in equipment, distress and disgust the 
sepoy. He would even welcome a change of masters, if it 
would guarantee him against undergoing any other change for 
the future. • 

Reduction is a form of change which is of course especially 
obnoxious to him. It affects his material interests, and though 
he may have himself escaped suffering from the reduction of 
to-day, his relatives or friends may have been affected by it, 
and it may be his turn to suffer to-morrow. •If reduefions were 
made gmdually by absorption on the occurence of vacancies^ 
they would inflict no hardships, and cause little attention : but 
made as they usually are in a sudden financial panic, and 
without any regard to the future results, tliey are always the 
cause of infinite dissatisfaction, and sometimes of eventual 
increased expenditure. * i 

[* They are never employed in this way in Bengal. They Had charg 4 of 
amtntinition, a duty much better perforitt^i by aoldierSi’^E^^^ 
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When reductions are advisable and necessary, let them be 
made by all means : but no effect is produced on the estimates 
by dismissing a peon here, and a hospital sweeper there ; and 
the material gain is quite counterbalanced by the uncertainty 
and consequent discontent which is engendered among our 
native soldiers and camp-followers. If it is absolutely of vital 
necessity to save a few hundred rupees a month immediately, 
instead of dismissing and pensioning off a number of poor 
men whose scanty pay is all their subsistence, the sum required 
might be cut from the pay of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
General Officers Commanding Districts, and the superior 
grades of officers in staff, regimental and departmental employ.* 
We do not mean to say that these officers are overpaid, 
or that they do not earn their pay worthily ; we only argue 
that reduction should begin from the top, and not from the 
bottom ; and that the example of cheerful resignation to neces- 
sity for the good of the country and of the service, should be 
set by the highest to the lowest. “ Chinese Gordon com- 
menced his reform of the military administration of the Cape 
colony by reducing his own salary ; but though we can all 
admire his example, there arc very few to be found who care 
to imitate it. 



Art. II.— the EKADASI FESTIVAL 
AT SRIRUNGUM. 


T he town of Srirungum is situated on an island formed by 
the Cauvery and the Coleroon. Eight miles to the 
west of the town, the sacred river branches into two, the 
southern known by its original name of the Cauvery, and the 
Northern as the Coleroon. As they flow eastward, they recede 
further and further from one another. In the area between 
them is situated the town of Srirungum. Srirungum is the 
realised idea of Vaikiintha* on earth. Few sights, with the 
exception of mountain scenery, arc more pleasing than that 
of Srirungum when the rivers are full to overflowing. 

The town of Srirungum and the temple of Srirungum arc 
co*extensive. I will suppose that you enter the town through 
the southern gate. This gate is the Rajagopuram, a huge 
colossal structure of gigantic dimensions. It is flat on the top 
without the spiry head characteristic of Indian architecture. 
It is the southern gateway in the first of the eight enclosing 
walls. If you pass'straight north, you will enter three other 
gateways all in the southern walls. Over these are tall towers. 
These four walls enclose within thdln three broad streets which 
run parallel to one another. Similarly, those who enter the town 
from east, west and north, will pass through similar gateways, 
similar towers and streets. Further on are four more walls. In 
two of them are two gateways mounted also by towers. Cot0 
responding to these two, there are no towers in the east and 
west, but only in tlie north. ‘Within the last or eighth wall is 
the shrine of the god Runganatha. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
walls enclose within them trtnples of various minor deitiea 
The innermost shrine, the abode of Runganatha, has a tower, 
mounted by four gold pinnacles of considerable value. 

The legendary account of the baldness of the outc»‘m<»t 
gateways is, that the temple was built by gods, who agiwd to 
complete it in one night, unobserved by men. With all their 
diligence; the four outermost towers could not be built before; 
daybreak and were therefore never completed. This Iqgehd : 
well illustrates to a stranger the dimensions of the tern^ 
labour and money it cost. It was, and is even now, believi^ 
by the mas.ses with absolute faith, that mere human 
could hot have constructed it. The 'truth is that in ahehmil; 

{? y«ukuntltt or 
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times, when their activities were confined to narrow channels, 
and commerce bad not opened up new fields for Indian ertter- 
prise, the pious devotion of local kings built and enriched this 
and many other great temples in Southern India. The un- 
adulterated Hindu mind is essentially pious. This feeling of 
piety gave rise to graceful and sublime works of sculpture and 
architecture. All that opulent devotion could devise, all that 
religious mendicancy could accumulate, all that individual 
charity could spare was bestowed with a lavish hand upon the 
temple. This great and important temple of the Vaishnavas 
in Southern India was originally endowed with many lands. 
These lands were taken possession of by the Government, 
which has granted in exchange an annual income of Rs. 35,000, 
Private charity contributes an equal amount, and these sums 
are spent for the temple. 

In Srirungum, almost every day is a festive day. The most 
magnificent and widely celebrated is the Ekadasi festival. It 
originated, like many other Hindu festivals, in a myth. The 
ten Alwars or devotees of Runganatha had composed hymns fn 
his praise. The Alwars correspond to the saints of the Romish 
Church. Runganatha wished to hear them recited. He ac- 
cordingly seated himself ** high on a throne of royal state,” 
and the Alwars sang forth his praises. This story is 
represented every year in the Ekadasi festival. Ten idols 
represent ten Alwars, and an eleventh the principal deity. The 
whole festival lasts for twenty days. It begins on the first day 
of the light half of the month, the first day after the new 
moon in December. Ekadasi is the eleventh day of either 
half of the month, and hence the name of the festival. On the 
first ten days the god-idol is taken every morning to a gor- 
geously decorated mantapam between the sixth and seventh 
enclosing walls. It is profusely adorned with gold, pearls and 
precious stones. As soon as the idol is seated, the ten A1 war- 
idols, with eight others, representing eight priests who died at 
different times, are taken from their several abodes to the 
divine presence. They are arranged in three rows, two on the 
sides and the third in front of the god-idol. Four Ayyangars 
then chant the hymns in loud tones with appropriate gestures. 
They have hereditary rights, called mirasi rights of recital. 
These rights carry with them certain emoluments. ■ All the 
time the songs are recited, people of the town flock to the place 
to hear the sacred hymns. Thither go men, women and 
children, dressed in their best attire, decked with their best 
ornaments. The Ayyangars with their namums^ distinguishing 
marks of their caste on their foreheads and bodies— marks 
alike’for the pen of satire and praise of piety — are the most 
prominent of the pious Arong. I must pause here to denounce 
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a distinction observed by Ayyangars, for it is disastrous in its 
consequences. If two Brahmins, one an Ayyangar and another 
a non-Ayyangar, go together to worship, certain marks of res- 
pect are shown to the one in preference to the other. On what 
principle of justice or morality can this be defended ? No class 
of people in the world so much merit the censure of perpetuat- 
ing discord and disunion among their fellowmen as the orthodox 
Ayyangars in India. 

After the recital is over, large quantities of cake are offered 
to the deity and distributed among people of the Vaishnava sect, 
but not among females. This is the routine during the first 
ten days. On the tenth day is the celebrated Mohini Vesham. 
It is five in the evening. All Trichinopoly is pouring out to 
Srirungum. Some go in carriages drawn by horses and bul- 
locks, but most people go on foot. On the night of the tenth 
day the idol is brought out dressed like a female. The story 
is that in the ultra-mundane world, there were two classes of 
bdings, the Devas and the Asuras, gods and devils. There 
had been an inveterate enmity between them which was the 
source of constant quarrels. To make a short end of the quar- 
rels and extirpate the Asuras, who were superior in number and 
strength, the Devas, with the advice of Vishnu, determined to 
churn the milky oeSan for nectar, the effect of which would be 
to make the drinker deathless. 1%e Devas being too weak to 
churn, they secured the aid of the Asuras by promises of giv- 
ing them shares in the nectar. The Asuras gladly accepted 
the proposal, for they might get an object which would pro- 
long life indefinitely, and thus enable them to indulge their 
natural propensities fully. The thirty-three crores of gods and 
sixty-six crores of Asuras met together, and moving the 
great mountain of Mandura fnto the milky ocean, used it as 
a churning rod. They made Vasuki, the serpent-king, into a 
churning string. The gods ant Vishnu held the string by the 
tail, the Asuras at the head, and began to churn. Many things 
came out of the sea. Poison, the moon, Lakshmi, nectar 
came in succession forth from the foaming sea. During the 
whole process of churning the Asuras had to enjjure great 
hardships, for unable to bear the pain, the *serpent-king emit- 
ted much poison. When nectar appeared, all were extremely 
eager to partake of it. Vishnu, however, had resolved oth«- 
wisc. Be would give it only to the Devas. Be showed him# 
self at a distance, in the shape of a wotnan of angelic beau^t 
like a flame-image, a perfect form, the cynosure Of every ey& 
She was fairer th^an the fairest in heaven, sweeter than n|,ee|taiK^ 
She was all that the exuberant fancy aiul waim 
of the East could conceive. The Astiras, one; atod a«vf 
beguiled. According to a preconcerted plan, 
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remained where they were, and the Asuras, perhaps, taunted 
them for dullness. The Devas were thus enabled to consume 
the whole nectar themselves. 

In commemoration of this event, the god-idol is dressed 
and adorned like a female, be pearled, be-diamonded. It is 
then exhibited in procession under a lofty, spacious stone-shed, 
between the fourth and the fifth enclosing walls. Songs em- 
bodying the story are sung in the morning of that day. The 
exhibition takes place in the night. Then all is a perfect 
blaze. Torches arc kept burning on all sides by a continuous* 
stream of ghee. The “ busy hum of men,’* busy not in their 
calling, but in idle talk, drowns the voice of drums. Stone 
pillars are alive with faces of young women, of boys and of 
girls. They find there an asylum from the press of the 
throng, whence they may see the whole show at ease. Young 
children are also mounted on the shoulders of their elders to 
see the scene. Their eyes are fixed upon the blazing torches, 
or the idol with face shining like fluid gold. Happy is tlie 
man who, with his developed faculties, is blessed with such 
power of concentration. The passage of the deity is decorated 
high overhead with variegated canopies. Beautiful lights are 
hung from the ceiling. It is perfect day jn night. All the 
world seems to have come here. Here and there, now and 
anon, you hear the wailings of women. Some rogue has 
cut off a necklace or a ear ornament. Identification is almost 
impossible. Some turbaned guardian of the peace may pos- 
sibly have connived in the act. Young women cover their 
heads and ears with their clothes as a protection against the 
clever rogues. 

It is twelve o’clock at night when the idol is put to rest. 
But the crowd does not disperse ; with the exception of a few 
who have houses in the town, it fa]ls t6 sleep where it is, along the 
byepaths or in the mantapams. With anxious haste each one rises 
in the morning, goes to the Colcroon, bathes, and runs back to 
the temple to enter the gates of heaven. Old women, in whom 
life is but trembling, resist with their feeble strength the pres- 
sure of the crowd. ^Between the third and fourth walls, on the 
north side of the temple (heaven is believed to bp in the 
north), is a gateway. This represents heaven’s gate. It is 
closed throughout the year. Here the god-idol is taken in the 
early morning at half past six. The Alwar idols are also brought 
to have their promised sight of heaven. People from various 
parts of the country crowd to the place to see and enter 
heaven’s gate, for they believe that, after death, they will see 
the real heaven and ent^ it Many thousands of people are 
gathered there. A sdr of heads, all engaged in conversation 
Upon the innumerable topic's which huoian life prcsentsvhnd 
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whicii each finds it his interest to dwell on. The heavy mass 
is swaying to and fro, some trying to pass to the front for the 
mere pleasure of pressing through the crowd, some for the 
pleasure of seeing young people and old tossed about by the 
pressure, some for the pleasure of visiting the idol and taking a 
more distinct view of heaven. 

There is perfect stillness now, for it is announced that the 
idol is coming out of heaven's gate. From there the idol is 
taken, the Alwars following— the crowd following or ranged 
^long the sides on raised places— to a splendid pandal erected 
for the occasion. 

In that vast throng you see people of all sorts. Let us 
take a brief survey of them, for the proper study of mankind is 
man.” You see there many youths of the other sex, women of 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, with long black hair 
made into beautiful charming knots or wrought into exquisite 
serpent-like weavings, with full eyes looking astonishment or 
joy or love or pity, as the case may be, shooting arrows from 
their bowshaped brows, with ivory teeth and coral lips, with 
forms breathing grace through every limb. You see their eyes 
occasionally fixed upon the gloriously decked idol and fre- 
quently upon the n^ass of population gathered below. You see 
them and wish time would write no wrinkles on beauty's face 
with his antique hand. It has always struck me as the most 
miserable lot of man^ that he should be witness of fading beauty* 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of such festivals, they 
certainly deserve fostering on this one account, if on no other, 
that they bring together so many human faces divine. If the 
end and aim of man’s life is happiness, and if happiness is very 
various as to the sources from which it springs, surely feasting 
the eyes with the noblest work of God in a pre-eminent degree 
were in need of no elabdratt^ defence, I am no defender 
of waste of money. Greater charity cannot be conceived 
than of giving poor people the means to fill their starv- 
ing stomachs. I am aware that if all the money spent; 
upon festivals were invested in any great manufacturing under^ 
taking, many mouths would be better fed. ^ We cannot, how- 
ever, I tljink, lose the pleasure afforded by festivals. I am not 
sure that if festivals be abolished, the sum of human 
will not diminish. But retrenchments can 
made in the scale of expenses. Instead of 
charitable endowments being allowed directly or 
be utilised for the maintenance of dancing 
or worldly Dhannakarta^ ICt tnistees 
■suchautiis.as' areabSGddtely^'^i^ao^^ 

'fe3tiVais,'’and invest^. :;^rpihs. 

'^ihanu{actii:rii^ utideftekings^' 
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an immense boon upon the country and the poor, but also a 
means of enriching the capitalist temple. 

Let me give you specimens of conversation among female 
friends. Listen, — a blooming girl of sixteen says to her com- 
panion — “ See, yonder goes a fair young man with his hand 
clasped in a friend’s.” You hear a damsel fond of jewels and 
precious stones ask another, ‘‘What did you pay for that jimiki.”* 
Another strikes in and asks with a smile upon her dimpled 
cheeks, “ Who purchased it for you ? Your husband I suppose.” 
Another passionate girl asks her confidante, ” How does youi; 
husband treat you ? Is he amorous ?” A girl who will have her 
husband all to herself, complains to her friend “ my mother-in- 
law does' not treat me well. She is jealous of my husband’s 
fondness of me.” An unfortunate girl, whose husband has only 
a sullen face for her, bemoans her fate to a friend. One mother 
asks another “ Why have you not got bangles ?” She answers, 
“ I have daughters. I wish to send them to their husbands, and 
must send them covering their ears and noses. What care I 
for ornaments when those children have not?” "True,” says 
the other, * My daughters are in the same plight. Either parents 
must be rich or husbands must be rich. How else can girls hope 
to wear jewels ?” 

Turn we now to the class of young men ; These, as you 
know, are men superficially affected by the influence of 
naodern science and philosophy. They are either sceptics or 
unthinkers, not free thinkers, but unthinkers, the great major- 
ity. They, of course, do not attend the festivals for the sake 
of pouring forth 

“ Their fervours with a healthy mind, 

Obedient passions and a will resigned.” 

They go there to feast their senses. To them, the most 
pleasing part of the scene is the- long rows of young women 
ranged on the sides. As their eyes pass along the rows, they 
meet with a succession of fascinating sights, beautiful faces — 
rendered more beautiful by wreathed smiles, or dark laughing 
eyes. As you walk by the rows, your sense of smell is gratified 
by the air charged .with scents of flowers worn by the women, 
your ears by the music of their speech. You feel a > pleasure 
which were better unanalysed, which were better felt than 
explained, which you must feel for yourself with all the earnest- 
ness of your nature. 

Let us now glance at the class of old men : They are either 
genuine or spurious. The genuine old man goes to the place 
to ^vorship the deity. To him, probably, the idol differs in no 
respect from the real de ^y. Philosophy is a dream. He is no 

* A ear-ornament. 
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speculator. He chants his prayers in his hoarse bass voice ip 
loud tones. He does not feel shy, Hke your nineteenth century 
young men, to speak loud. A smile streaks your face. It is, I 
see, partly scornful. You laugh, I believe, at his repeating 
those Sanskrit prayers without knowing their meaning. You 
are a Sanskrit scholar, and you laugh, because he breaks off 
the sentence in improper places. Now, he prostrates himself 
before the idol. He has done so many times within the last 
five minutes. He is under the impulse of a blind faith. Who 
begins to question the divinity of the idol, or ask the meaning 
of Jhe prayers he has all along been repeating, is a heretic 
and a blasphemer. It is a formula with him which he sacredly 
keeps to go and worship god on this day especially. He ^ goes 
there because others go, because his parents had gone ^fore 
him, because he had been taught in his childhood to go. 
Custom is the grand reason with him for many things. 
Only form remains. The spirit in all institutions is gone. 
The genuine old man has faith in forms ; the spurious has not 
even that. Brahmins are paid to chant Vedas behind the 
procession. Some do repeat. They do their work with what 
little faith they have. Others there are who indulge, some in 
obscene conversation, some in various earthly topics concerning 
themselves. Sensual bliss is all that the spurious old man 
knows. His mind never soars like that of the genuine old man 
to the heavens above. His thoughts ih presence of the idol are 
not fixed upon the god of nature. 

Tlicrc are also rogues, pickpockets, and cut-purses in that 
miscellaneous a.ssembly. Festivals in great temples are their 
harvests. They have too much faith in the theory of profit 
without labour. Often they are caught and soundly belabour- 
ed. They are adorers of the god bf chance. To chance they 
trust for escape without detcctipn. You can hardly tell them 
from honest, respectable citizens!* They appear in neat and 
even valuable dress. They carry with them very sharp but 
exceedingly small knives with which they cut off ornaments. 
Their subtlety and skill are striking. Would that these were 
shown in honorable walks of life instead Of in knavery ai^ 
rascality I In many cases it is long before the loss is known. 

We arc? niiw in the great pandal. It is a grand shed : 

annually at a cost of Rs. 5,000, adjoining what 4 s 
fcfiowh as the thousand-pillared mantapam. Tiiis 
ac^ally contains only nine htmdred and forty 
makO Op the deficiencyv the pandal 

it . ' covers a ■ large ; ':ar^:-obi<>ng* ill 

.^thOtetedi;-- ;::is v:lined;'--.in 
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country of splei^our* "All the opulence of the earth, ailthat the 
wit of man coijld idfvent to enhance the charm, the symmetry of 
the Uinibs of the idol» the radiance of its ornaments, all rivet 
the eyej- . A faithful, sincere soul, aided by a warm imagination, 
foists self for a moment and enjoys supreme happiness. If 
imagination can endow the image with life, there is 
Inatiglit in this world to equal it. The charming kasturi mark 
on its forehead, what can equal it? For a while, the idol is 
kept in the pandal, borne on the shoulders of Ayyangars. It 
is afterwards seated in the stone mantapam. Here the chief 
Alwar sings the remaining hymns. So on it continues foi* ten 
^days. On the last day, the deity receives the Alwars into the 
fold ,of heaven. Theieafter there would be no birth and no 
deathj whichJn the philosophy of the Hindus is absolute bliss. 

If, after the bustle of the Ekadasi day is over, one would 
lake the trouble to cast his eyes from the direct scene to other 
places, and take a walk about the town ; if he would go, for 
instance, to the Coleroon and satisfy the natural desire* of an 
external turn of mind, that of walking down the bed of the 
river for some distance, he would be well repaid the trouble 
‘He wpuld see there brought together the most excellent speci- 
mens of native bullocks, tall, plump, stately creatures, with 
high tops, broad backs, thin sides, strong legs, all that nature 
could bestow aixl art develop, chafing under restraints, anxious 
to vent their spontaneity •by running and bounding about without 
aim. You sec there are old and young creatures. If one but 
thinks, beneath the surface of joy at seeing those beautiful 
animals, an undercurrent of sorrow passes and mingles ; if 
one considers that they are brought for sale ; if one will but 
impute to them human feelings, joys and sorrows, I imagine it is 
a most sorrowful scene in* one apect. Notwithstanding th^ 
pleasure one may have when onf sees the silver on one’s palm, 
it is hardly possible to part with your familiar, with whom you 
could have had no cause for quarrel, without a pang of sorrow. 
To separate him from a friend, from one with whom he had 
long been acquainted, in whose, company he had no shyness or 
fear, and put him under power of a stranger seems selfish in the 
extreme. But such is the fate of man. Each is lying down 
on the sand and chewing the cud apparently as chappy as at 
home, for ii matters little where he is when he is by his master, 
not dreaming of the separation to happen so shortly, — perhaps 
at the very moment he is being bargained for. Man, with his 
vaunted reason, often knows, not what is reserved for him in 
future, what the next*moment will bring forth. 

• On the road sides, within the temple, wherever the crowd is 
likely to be thick, j:he niiserable mortals of the world crowd in 
numbers, Seeing^S^em, the very stone walls and pavesncnls 
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will into tears or soften into pity. Men without eyes, men 
without hands, dwarfs with humps upon their bafeks, or legs 
twisted into knots, blind old men and wbnien crowd toget|ler. 
Their only possible means of livelihood is the charity of 
strangers. Cast adrift in the sea of existence, without so- rnuch 
as a raft to take hold of, how are they to reach thd ^bre?, 
Children of poverty and hunger, life to therh is a lorf|f disease. 
Death were more welcome. They gather there greatly expect- 
ing to be fed by charity. At sight of these, a merciful soul 
wishes for a house of relief, where the helpless shall be fed. 

shall lend no stimulus to idleness by sheltering the strong 
and lazy fellows. M«an must help his fellow man who cannot 
help himself. Rogues, too, there are among the beggars, those 
who pretend to be lame, or blind, or wanting some other limb. 
There is no greater. pleasure to man than the consciousness of 
having served to make another happy. 

There are various shops and bazaars. There are bookshops, 
clotji bazaars, vessel bazaars, bazaars where fruits and eatables 
are sold. You see young children worrying their parents to get 
for them something to cat. You sec young women buying 
combs and looking glasses. Relatives meeting after a time con- 
verse on various topics, or exchange a few words and then part. 
Friends with sympathetic mind admire and call each others 
attention to many things. 

There are also many exhibitions Unnaturally stout men> 
and men with heads like those of monkeys, all striking aber- 
rations from average human shape, arc shown to the public as 
calculated to bring in money .to the exhibitors. 

I have stated facts. You must draw inferences — inferences as 
to the economical, ethical, and aesthetic aspects of festivals. 
These are to be attended to, to study mankind, their weaknesses, 
their strengths, their meannesses, their grandeurs and their 
humours. Times of festivitres are times of relxation from the 
arduous labours of every day life for the greater part of man- 
kind, and are, therefore,* best fitted to explore ceitfiin regions 
of human nature. 

K. S. GANAPATI AYYAR, B.A.,^B.Li 



Art. liL— RE-MARRIAGE OF HINDU WIDOWS. 

I T is a thrice-told tale : a stock subject of discussion for 
publicists, philanthropists, reformers and platform speakers. 

It has been threshed out from all possible points of view for 
the last five-and-thirty years: from the position of a conser- 
vative Hindu Reformer by the venerable Pundit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, who combated to his own satisfaction the popular 
objections against it with all the texts of the Shastras his 
vast erudition and subtle acumen could marshal forth, and 
succeeded at last in persuading the then Government to enact 
a permissive law, declaring the hymeneal re-union of Hindu 
widows according to Hindu rites as legal and valid. It need 
scarcely be added that the law, to all intents and purposes, 
is but a dead letter up to now, there being very few 
persons willing to avail themselves of the privilege created by 
the statute, The same cue of the Shastras has again been 
recently taken up by a writer in the Calcutta Review^ ^\\o 
has been at considerable pains to shew that the custom was 
not unknown in ancient India, and quotes the Institutes of 
Manu, chapter and verse, to prove that it was not foreign to 
orthodox Hinduism. But *whether he has succeeded in ad- 
vancing the cause by his advocacy one jot more than his 
illustrious predecessor in the fray, is problematical after all. 

It has also been discussed from the position of a religious and 
social iconoclast, by the late Keshub Chandra Sen, who would 
be satisfied with nothing short of the total obliteration of the 
old landmarks of Hindu social organisation and unrestric- ^ 
ted intermarriage of widows. He, too, got a law passed 
by Government, conferring & legal status on such hybrid 
unions. But that it has entirely failed to affect the Hindus 
in general, with the exception of a “microscopic minority” of 
some enthusiastic outcastes, is patent to all. It has also been 
conside^d from the point of view of a social reformer by the 
now w^ell-known Parsi, Mr. Malabari. This un-Hindu gentle- 
man is also for setting the legislative engine in {notion, to 
cure us Hindus of our social evils by legal compulsion, and 
make us humane to our widows at high pressure. He has 
but just opened his campaign, and we shall not detain ourselves 
to forecast the effect of. his broadsides on our devoted society. 
Besides these, every Anglo-Indian, every cold^weather tourist 
fthm England, who has the slightest pretension to a superficial 
knowledge of the c^plex social machinery of 
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has had bis say against the Hindu institution of perpetuai 
widowhood. Nor are the missionaries slow to join in the 
chorus of denunciation. From the combination of these 
causes, the topic has been always to the fore in some form or 
other ; so much so that it has almost begun to stink in the 
public nostrils. Still I venture to hope that I shall be able 
to lay before the public some fresh food for reflection, though 
treating of a stale subject. 

It has become the fashion to talk of widow re-marriage as 
the one sovereign panacea for all the ills that the Hindu com- 
ifiunity is heir to ; and because the cautious conservative 
Hindu does not move so fast in the matter as he is wj^hed by 
his fussy reformers, he is inveighed against in no measured 
terms and is argued thence to be unfit for local Self-Government, 
for all civil and political rights, for all civilized society, and 
what not. When such is the general temper, it is surely not 
smooth-sailing to assume the rdle of opposition against the 
common rage of the hour. But it is my firm conviction that 
the advocacy has all along been one-sided ; and for the better 
understanding of the matter; the other side of the shield 
should be e.'camined. And at the risk of all obloquy, my 
aim is to supply that desideratum. But because I champion 
tlie cause of perpetual widowhood, I am not to be confounded 
with an upholder of Hindu orthodoxy or bigotry, for that I 
never am. 

The census returns announce there are two millions and 
odd widows of all ages in India; and the philanthropist is 
at once busy devising ready cures for the disorder, and finishes 
by proclaiming himself for the European institution of widow* 
re-marriage, to efface this shame of the Hindus, as he terms 
it. Not that we are so flint-hearted or mentally so obtuse 
that the life-long penance* of our widows does not make any 
impression on us, or that we cannot see it ; what man is there 
that would not melt into tears at / he sight of these noble 
monuments of patience and sorro^Nthe Hindu widows? 
But believing as we do that beyond a certain point the malady 
is irremediable and so should be endured, we 
chary about accepting the make-shifts of t|^ sentimentalises 
and yield* to the inevitable as resignedly as we can. IhM 
too short-sighted a policy to try to make one part wh<»te : by^ 
permanently injuring another vital part, js noh ^ 
worse than the disease? And no practicjEd social^ 
can allow his feelings to domineer so 
; teMKmihg;iactfltie8;aB to'assent -Co ^ch'e'Oburs^* 
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nation are but a (x>llectton of those commonly received customs, 
laws and institutions which are in consonance with the current 
public opinion of the time of their compilation. A code is 
after all but a faithful history of a particular period of a society, 
embodying all its thoughts and aspirations, its spiritual long- 
ings and moral advances, its likes and dislikes. No religious 
code could rise superior to the environment of its birth ; it 
must bear the impress of the intellectual and moral atmosphere 
in which it is ushered in. Hence it is that passages, which 
are so shocking to our modern ears and so outrageous to our 
sense of decency, and which we would by no means tolerate iiS 
any oth^r publication, without invoking the aid of the police 
to put It down, are seen to defile and disfigure the pages of 
the sacred writings. And their presence there would but 
appear as profane and unintelligible interpolations, unless we 
study them in the spirit of the age in which they saw the light 
of the world. But in course of time, as public opinion veers 
round, a higher plane of elevation is attained by the morals 
and intellect of a nation, and tastes are refined by civilization, 
many of the customs and institutions which were found so 
marvellously to fit in with the primitive, patriarchal or militant 
phases of society, grow out of fashion under the altered 
circumstances, and are gradually replacc'd by new and better 
substitutes. Take for instance the Institutes of Manu. He 
distinctly allows polygamy and intermarriage of Brahmans 
with lower castes. There are eight forms of marriage recog- 
nised by him ; all kinds of union of the sexes for cohabitation 
have been privileged to luxuriate in the holy name of marriage. 
The practice of raising children by a different person from a 
married woman or widow is also permitted. But the good 
sense of the modern Hindu community has sternly set its face 1 
against such practices. A Brahman will not go out of his 
caste to contract a marriage affiance, nor will he venture to 
preach or practice polygamy in public. Nor, again, are all 
unions of the sexes regarded as marriage; nor will the 
children begotten by other than the legally married husband 
be accepted as legitimate. Then, again, there are the various 
dietetic rules presdribed in the Sanhita, Many are the articles 
of food proscribed by it, which are now in commofl use ; on 
the other hand, many others are allowed by it, which are out 
of vogue, for example, the flesh of hare, rabbit, rhinoceros, 
camel and lizard is declared to be fit for consumption by Brah- 
mans, while all poultry, including even the pigeon, is discarded. 
But, the Hindus of our age have altogether eschewed the 
fofmer, while of the latter, pigeons (and partly ducks to a certafn 
extent) are not much ^bjected to. Now the question is, dpisif- 
ability or undesirabilK^ apart, can any amount of e^c^esis of 
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Manu ip’diice a modem Hindu to revert to the ancient practices 
cited, or reconcile liim to the various kinds of abhorrent meat 
named above, or lead him to retrace his steps from the modi- 
fications already wrought in his habits and manners ? The 
answer to the query cannot be mistaken. Such a state of 
things can never be even dreamed of, unless there is a com- 
plete revulsion of feeling — a mighty intellectual and moral 
revolution restoring to us the tastes and moral notions of 
the age of the Sanhita, Were a Manu or a Parashar to 
rise amongst us again, and a new code to be drawn up by 
him now, it would be sure to differ as heaven and earth 
from the old Dharma-Shastras. The new practices indicated 
above, and many more that have sprung up in Hindu ;society 
since the days of these antidiluvian sages, would be dwelt on 
with all emphasis as deserving of approbation and consecration 
and their opposites denounced as against religion and morality. 
Widow re-marriage is one of those institutions about which 
Hindu feeling has undergone a complete change. It might have 
been prevalent during the age of Manu or Parashar, and we 
have not the least intention of joining issue with those who 
make the assertion— but what of that ? It is now long that the 
“ Old times are changed, old manners gone 

and no array of antiquated authorities can wipe away the 
sentiments of centuries accumulated against the practice during 
the period it has been discredited.* ** Popular usages are more 
binding than the dictates of the sacred writings.* Nothing can 
be more puerile than the attempt to stem the current of public 
opinion with the texts of the Shastras : — Skastras, whose divine 
origin or authority is openly questioned and repudiated by en- 
lightened and progressive Hindus ; and, as for the conservative 
majority, they are either too innocent of them or too wedded to 
existing institutions and customs to look beyond for the sake 
of the scriptures. • 

It now behoves us to inquire why and how the practice of 
widow re-marriage has come to be obsolete among Hindus, or 
more correctly, among the better and higher classes of them, 
as the practice still flourishes among the Sudras of the lower 
order as exuberantly as among Europeans Or Americans. 
Even the Inost adverse and bitter critics of the Hindus are 


* There is a Sanskrit couplet which runs thus 

** Yadyapi siddham loka viruddham 
Ndcharaniyam nAdaraniyam^*’ 

Rendered into English it meansr-'*; when aHhing is against the opinf(M^ 
of the people, even if it be confermahie to the is. not 

practised por to be esteemed/ It Is a marim - 
■ life with' the majority:, of our coiKidryiaen.-. 
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unanimous in bearing testimony to their soda! virtues, thcfr 
attachment to» and unwonted self sacrifice for the family, and 
their afTection and fondness for their children. Their intellectual 
acuteness and subtlety are admitted and well-known. So 
obduracy of heart, or intellectual or moral obfuscation, at whose 
door the institution of perpetual widowhood of the Hindus is er- 
roneously laid, cannot acount for the initiation of the custom. It 
is preposterous to suppsc that a high-caste Brahman, whose name 
is synonymous with high culture and refined humanity, cannot, 
or does not feel for the life-long torments of his widowed sister 
or daughter, or that he cannot thoroughly realize the sevete 
trials of widowhood, or that he is led by selfish motives — 
though%we do not perceive what selfishness there could be in 
it—to condemn to a living death his own near and dear rela* 
tives, for whose welfare lie would not hesitate a moment to 
make his own life a willing offering. Every Hindu householder 
knows by bitter experience what a dire catastrophe It is to have 
a young widow in the heart of the family, and how all its 
mirth and happiness are blasted for ever by the blight of girl- 
widowhood. Talk of the callousness of Hindu parents ! It is 
the grossest libel on their character ! Who amongst us that is 
not aware, how many a Hindu parent, out of a gentle regard 
for his or her widowed daughter, has abjured for good the 
pleasures of the palate and fine clothing, and adopted the 
widow’s rdgimen of life ?* *lt is strange that while the Sudras, 
between whom and the Brahmans the intellectual and moral 
chasm is so deep and wide, should afford to be so humane and 
considerate for the welfare of their daughters as to welcome 
re-marriage, the Brahmans, their superiors, are entirely blind 
to its advantages. No one voluntarily exposes himself to 
pain and discomfort, so there must be some nobler motive 
actuating the Hindu guardian to put up with all the hardships 
and inconveniences of perpetual widowhood. It is not, how- 
ever, apparent on the surface : to discover it we must dig down 
at the root of the institution of marriage. 

* The rigid discipline of a widow’s life, the restraint on her appetites and 
the curb on her voluptuous indulgences, which perpetual widowhood im- 
poses in order to ensure its success and reality, are often made the peg on 
which to hang long tirades against it. But it should be oUserved (hat 
every triumph over self presupposes a course of training, bodily and men- 
tal ,^an amount of self-control and self abnegation ; and if they are to be 
eluded as an infliction and circumscription of our libeity, all dutyvindivtdual 
or social, becomes unattainable, and society lapses into the savage wildness 
of the days of yore- Indubitably human liberty dpes not consist in obey- 
ing no law but *ln making, ak far as possible, our good inclinations prevsit 
oyer our bad,’ So the discipline entailed by the vow of perpetual widow- 
hood cannot be in itself, though there may be differences oi opinion as to 
the degree of it, an arguiij^t against the w 
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4ctording as a people are in the savage, barbar6u5> semi^har- 
barbus, semi-civilized or civilized state, the forms of marriage— 
if, indeed, we are allowed the expression for those loose tem- 
Xjorary unions for sexuality between men and women of the 
primitive tribes, scarcely distinguishable from the pairing of 
the males and females of the lower animals — vary from the 
promiscuous and communal, consisting of polyandry and poly- 
gamy, to the highest development of the monogamous. The 
nature of the matrimonial relations obtaining in a society is, in 
fact, the measure of its civilization and enlightenment The 
•different kinds of union referred to above, are to be met with in 
different parts of the world to the present day, the lowest 
in the scale, promiscuosity, being confined to the Anflamanese. 
Our Mahomedan brethren, notwithstanding their strictly pure 
monotheism, their wonderful progress in science and literature 
during the middle nges, their extensive conquests, are to our 
regret addicted to polygamy till now, and that too in its worst 
fevm.* The late Nawab Wazid Ali Sha, the ex-king of Oudh, 
though a State prisoner, had a seraglio of about four hundred 
and sixty Begums. The Koran^ in assigning no higher place to 
women than as mere tools for the sensual gratification and 
enjoyment of men, has done an incalculable amount of mischief 
to the cause of progress. The highest manifestation of matri- 
mony, which discovers itself in monogamy, is the concomitant 
only of the highest stage of civilization as seen in European 
countries. In the beginning monogamy is purely sexual, and 
in time grows to be selective. In the same nation both forms 
of it are seen to exist side by side : for instance, amongst the 
poor, illiterate and unrefined, matrimony is at best sexual, while 
with the rich, educated and civilized, it is strictly selective ; 
the same is the distinction that characterises rude rural areas 
from the enlightened ngetropolitah districts. We know it 
to be a fact that the people^of East Bengal, in contracting 
matrimonial relations, are not so punctilious about the symmetry 
of make or comeliness of features, or the mental or mpraj, 
worth of the girls, as the inhabitants of Calcutta and it$ 
neighbourhood. ^ 

From the brief sketch given here, it wilkbe observed that^ 
matrimoiiy, stripped of the halo of poetry aiid romance 
has gathered round it to our benefit, is at the root solely baaed^ 

* [This is over-stated* I have jfbuiid m ieveial 
general rule a inong M ahpmed ant is to have one 
' a on ifatt' first: iiri:fe^';':is not;:i:^'r4ed;'w:kh'iA^ 

^'Mahoinedsm' 
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on sexual instinct ; and it is obvious to all, how exclusive '^d 
seif-regarding this passion is. The aim at each successive 
step of human progress has been, as a whole, to leave further 
and further in the background the original grossness of the 
male and female union, and bring out more prominently its 
better and altruistic elements, and then to idealise it by the 
aid of the best sentiments and metaphors that a national lan- 
guage is capable of, till, freed from all dross, it emerges into 
a hallowed and hallowing relation, sanctified by the highest 
sacrament of religion. Whatever helps to maintain matrimony 
at the altitude of purity and tenderness it has attained, or spur 
it on to its further evolution, is for the best interests of 
society, afld its reverse, degrading, debasing, and prejudicial 
to them. This is a truism that requires no words of argument 
from me to secure public allegiance to it. And herein it is that 
we are to trace the source of the Hindu system of perpetual 
widowhood. Hence the patient submission, silent resignation 
of a Hindu ^a/er /ami/ias, amidst all lacerations of heart angl 
soreness of affliction and trial, when widowhood occurs in the 
family, and hence his apparent indifference, as exhibited in 
his want of exertion for the re-marriage of his widowed charge. 
Can any body question that it is perpetual widowhood that 
develops the notion of eternity and indissolubility of marriage 
and makes it the divine thing that it is ? It is this institution 
alone that can furnish us with the true ideal of self-denying 
devotion and sincere self-sacrifice, the real and noble exemplar 
of chastity. In the widow re-manying countries there is 
always the risk of the unseemly exposure of the cloven foot 
of sexuality, lying hid under the sacrament of marriage, and 
of bringing into relief the temporal and egoistic nature of the 
rite. It is from the effect of free marriage of widows and 
divorced wives, together with the frequent dissolution of 
the matrimonial bond, that we «ee Ihe rude barbarous notion 
of a wife as a material possession exchangeable with other 
commodities some times break out — though, of course, in 
the lowest strata of society. From the above considera- 
tions it must after all be confessed that it is not with a 
light heart that Hindus have acquiesced in the perpetual 
widowhood of their women, but from the highest «f social 
motives, conducive in the largest sense to the spiritual and 
moral well-being of the community. And the wisdom of 
what the Hindu mind discovered and practised thousands of 
years ago, comes to be' peculiarly confirmed by the greatest 
social philosopher of the nineteenth century, M. Comte, 
He* thus delivers himself on the question — “ Widowh(X)d cm 
. alone give woman’s infli|?Qce its main efficacy. For, during 
the objective life, the sf^ual relaticm impairs to a great d^Si^^ 
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the sympathetic influence of the wife, by mixing with it some- 
thing coarsely personal. But when the subjective existence 
has purified the higher intimacy, which distinguishes the wife, 
she definitely becomes our highest moral providence. , . . 

Thus, without the subjective union, which is a consequence 
of widowhood, the moral influence of the woman on the man 
would be extinguished at the very moment when its main results 
should become visible, perfected as it is and purified by death.*^ 
In another place he again observes that unless completed by 
eternal widowhood “ monogamy becomes illusory, since the 
hew marriage always creates a subjective polygamy, unless 
the first wife (or husband) is forgotten, which can be but a 
small comfort to the second. The mere thought of such a 
change is enough greatly to impair the existing union 
as the event of death is always possible, ... It is 
only by the assurance of an unchangeable permanence that 
the ties of intimacy can acquire the consistence and com- 
pleteness which are indispensable for their moral effect. • , 

IJetween two beings so complex and so different as man and 
woman, the whole life is not too long to know each other fully 
and to love each otlier worthily.'* Sooth to speak, so long as 
the verdict of this philosophy remains unimpugned, the Hindu 
will have grave reas6ns for not accepting the hasty generalisa- 
tions of the supporters of widow re-marriage. 

The opponents of perpetual widowhood often try to arraign 
it before the bar of the public by the invariable application 
of the epithet, enforced. ” But we are at a loss to make 
out the drift of the impeachment implied. If by “ enforced 
is meant physical coercion, it is as wide of the mark as 
anything could be. For, were Hindu widows given the op- 
tion of marrying again, I can boldly assert that not a tithe 
of them would come forw^ird to profit by the opportunity, so 
strong are their own fcelings^in the matter. If, however, the 
epithet is intended to signify enforcement by means of public 
opinion, it is but too true, and for the matter of that, not only 
of this, but of every other institution. No practice or institu^ 
tion can, in fact, retain its hold on a society unless backed by 
public opinion and appropriate sentiment* It is tfee most 
legitimate and innocuous weapon that a community can lie; 
entrusted with, and if reformers could have the wisdom 
patience to confine themselves to its use only, the world woti^ 
have been spared many bloody fields and mu^^ ^ 
anarchy, brought on by the insensate zeal of enthusiasts 

Infant-Widows are really the most pitiable 
rcndiiig instances of widowhood. 

hobd is a remediable ovil. It may be easily ^ 
raising ■■•a 'little-- the;. maniageabfe^i^:'..;Qf 
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though infant widowhood may be thus nipped in the bud, it 
may he argued, there would crop up ^aln the problem Of 
young widows to press on our attention for solution. The line 
must, however, be drawn somewhere ; and so they will have 
no other alternative, I am afraid, than to suffer their hard lot as 
well as any other irrevocable decree of fate. From no human 
scheme, how wisely soever devised, can the chances of death 
be eliminated, and it must ever be vulnerable in that part. 
Granted that in the case of widows we can make up their loss, 
/o a certain extent, by the substitution of fresh husbands, but 
what are we to do for the death of son, daughter, mother, sister, 
brother, father, or other such painful and deplorable bereave- 
ments bje which human existence is embittered ? After all we 
can do, separation and sorrow are unavoidable, and notlu'ng is 
given us but to submit to them with resignation. 

But will not the cravings of the flesh prove too much for 
perpetual widowhood, especially for youthful widows ? To some 
temperaments they may present a stumbling-block, but not so 
insuperable as not to be overcome by discipline and due 
exercise of family affections. With reference to this question 
I shall, however, satisfy myself only with an excerpt from the 
French philosopher already quoted : “ The materialism of our 
schools of medicine, says he, “ cannot ' prevail as against 
a large and decisive experience fully explained by the true 
theory of human nature. This alleged sexual necessity was 
overcome commonly, during the whole of the middle ages, 
by all those who submitted duly to the discipline of 
Catholicism and chivalry. Even in the midst of modern 
anarchy, many individual instances still prove that it is possible 
to remain really pure until marriage. A life of labor, and 
above all the uninterrupted play of the family affections, at#i 
generally sufficient protection against such dangers, which 
only, in very rare cases, becofiie insurmountable, cases erro- 
neously treated as typical by physicians unversed in moral 

struggles. Lastly, you are aware that 

a deep affection was always the preservation against libertinage.’* 
Widows , should on the whole be taught to look on the triumph 
of the social over the personal feelings as the grand object of 
their life, and that would be a charm against all tethptations. 
And for those disconsolate survivors of the couple, who are 
unfortunate enough to enjoy objectively their conjugal life 
only for a brnSf period, we would conclude by quoting M, Comte’h 
(dictum that ** one single year of a true marriage is enough^^ to 
procure for the longest life a source of happiness and amdbra- 
tii^^ithklh time never can efface or tarnish.^’ 

considl^ed ecoUQiuically, the institution . 
not commend Itself to us. StatislbMhS 
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shown' that the ratio of males to fems^es is always equal. Now 
if all, or a fair proportion of the widows are to take husbands 
again, an equal proportion of girls cannot but remain spin* 
sters ; so that while some will be fortunate enough to tie marri- 
age knots over and over again-, others will get no husbands at all. 
Wherever widow marriage is in vogue, there must be more or 
less “ old maids ” to disturb the order and serenity of society. 
Necessarily the determination of the question whether widow 
marriage is preferable to perpetual widowhood, hinges mainly 
on the settlement of the issue, whether it is advisable to have a 
•ociety with a number of maids, young, adult and old, having 
no memories to cherish, no experience of the sweets of con- 
jugality to fall back upon, no families of their own tn-’rear, no 
stake whatever of a restraining nature, and a temper soured 
by disappointments and full of resentment towards the com- 
munity at large, whose iniquitous arrangement made matrimony 
impossible for them. Is it not better to have a society with 
its /air share of widows, having an object of worship and de- 
votion in the departed husband, reminiscences of connubial 
felicity, the happiness of house-keeping on their own account 
to cheer them up in moments of dejection, children, in many 
cases, to console them and engross their time and attention, 
(and are not these ’sufficient hostages for good conduct as 
a citizen ?> and no reasonable grounds of exasperation against 
the economy of society, which did all it could to set them up in 
life with a fair start ?• 

Next, let 1)6 assume that by some ingenuity we get the better 
of the natural law of demand and supply, and succeed in 
procuring husbands for all widows, without, however, thereby 
compelling any females to remain spinsters. Would this not 
seriously augment the population, particularly in an over- 
crowded country like Indjp ? Would it not stimulate multi- 
plication at a rate which would, for all time to come, hopelessly 
disturb the equilibrium between population and food-growing 
power of the country, and inevitably make famine, starvation 
and disease, chronic to a degree not within the capacity bf 
any human Government to grapple with successfully ? 'Here 
are some of the dilemmas which the adoption of ’widow- 
marriage «s a cure involves. The misfortune is, we 
be generous to the widows without being ongenerous t^^^^ 
unmarried girls, or to both, unless at the sacrffice 
general interests of the community ; and the pUiLtrc^ i 

'ihslrriagehre':left to tdfoo^^betwe^ 

theji'i^enCe''is 

. widow :: 
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But it is the greatest blot of the Hindu polity that, while 
it enjoins perpetual widowhood on widows, it places no pro- 
hibition on widowers, who are practically free to re-enter 
wedlock as often as they like. This should not, however, be 
made the plea for detracting from the merits of a better 
system, or for dragging it from its high pedestal to a lower 
level. The right solution is not to educate dozvn the widows, 
but to educate up the widowers. Perpetual widowhood is as 
much needful for the latter as for the former ; and whatever 
has been urged about it in relation to the females, is all appli- 
cable, niutatis mutandis^ in relation to the males. 

It should be our aim to create public opinion on the question 
so as to ^prevent widowers from marrying again. The males are 
the stronger party, and the selfish instincts are naturally in th^^ 
ascendant with mankind : still, firm believers as we are in 
the omnipotence of public opinion, we arc entirely sanguine 
about our ultimate success, if it once could sufficiently be 
roused. Has not the fear of social castigation been sufficient, 
in highly civilized countries of the West, to stay the hands of 
the sickly, consumptive, or idlers from matrimony ? The whole 
affair may seem chimerical at first sight, but it should ever be 
remembered that it is the unexpected that often comes to pass. 
The Rajputs have* already recognized the tVue path and taken 
steps in advance of all nations. It is with unfeigned pleasure, 
not unmingled with some suVprise, that we peruse the resolution 
of the “ Rajput Reform Association,” which binds down the 
widowers above the age of fifty not to befool themselves by 
repairing to the altar of Hymen any more. What an encourag- 
ing sign of the times ! 

It is better, I think, to conclude my paper with a summary of 
the net results of the discussion. They may be briefly stated’^v 
as follows : — ^ ^ 

Firstly , — Widow re-marriage, as it takes away from the 
ideality and spirituality of the sacrament of matrimony, and 
gives prominence to its coarser elements, and makes the notion 
of chastity conventional, is not expedient. 

Secondly , — Socially or economically, it has no superiority 
over perpetual widowhood. 

With infant marriage extinguished, perpetual 
widowhood, both for men as well as women^ is the true goal to 
be aspired to. 

Tripura Charak Banerjea. 



Art. IV.— THE WORSHIP OF THE PHALLIC 
EMBLEM AT TARAKESHWAR. 


S IR W. JovES in his third anniversa^ discourse delivered 
before the Asiatic Society, of which he was President in 
1786, states ; — " I cannot but agree that one great spring and 
“fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was 
“ veneration paid by men to the vast body of fire which 
“looks from his sole dominion like the god of the n^rld." 

The worship of Tdrakeshvvar to this day represents a vestige 
of the veneration alluded to by the President. Although the 
connection may not at first sight be very obvious, it is still 
identifiable, for in the Sivalinga, which is associated with the 
worship of Tarak Nath, we recognize the symbol of the sun god, 
the generator of life, its destroyer and reproducer, “ under 
the sign of the organs of reproduction.”* 

Siva, as the prince of Jogis or ascetics, is represented 
as taking ganjah, not as an intoxicant, but as an aid 
to concentration' of thought. As to his skulls and sword, 
these are not intended to convey any idea of delight in wanton 
destruction, but simply to indicate destruction as a necessary 
phase of being. His killing Kamadeo may be put down to 
his austere and virtuous character, and may be regarded as a 
protest against immoralit3^ as well as a just retribution for the 
frivolous god interfering with his worship, and his grief over his 
wife’s death, Siva is usually represented as a model husband. 
As the sun is to the sunflower, so is the sun-god to his bride 
Pdrvati (the earth). WJiat more faithful and poetical re- 
presentation of constancy is possible than that of the relations 
between the sun and earth? The allegory is varied in the 
epithets Kil and Kdli applied to the god and goddess, he, 
the bright faced god of light, she, the azure faced goddess of 
the night. Here again constancy is a well marked attribute of 
the divine pair. One legend describes how Pdrbati, under the i 
name t>f Sati, died because her father abused her husband^; 
and the distracted husband, carrying his wife’s dead body about 
with him in his wanderings, is a favorite subject with native 
artists. 

So profoundly does the impression on this point .stiU hiflaetice 
tire modern Hindu, that, ui addidon ' to a series- bfiviiiiy 
flavored curses that the little Bengali 


repeat at her marriage s^ainst a possible co-wife, she is 
taught to pray that she may be as the wife of Siva the con- 
stant. The cruelties of the Charak Puja, if incapable of apology, 
may reasonably be attributed to a vitiated form of worship of 
comparatively modem date, and peculiar to Bengal. Dr. 
H. H. Wilson describes the Charak Puja as “ a festival which 
as a public religious observance is unknown anywhere else, and 
which is not directed nor countenanced by any of the author- 
ities of the Hindus, not even the Tantras." 

Not so with other sacrifices to Siva’s consort, Kali, which, 
including human sacrifices, are set forth in detail in the 
Rudhirddhyaya or sanguinary chapter of the Kalika Puraha, 
and for whi;h the only justification attempted is, that “ through 
“ sacrifices princes obtain bliss, heaven, and victory over their 
" enemies.” 

It cannot be forgotten that human sacrifices have a parallel 
in the Druidic period in our own land, and that the Old Testa- 
ment advocates the sacrifice of bulls and of goats with great 
consistency. 

Mr. Cox with great ingenuity traces the phallos in the tree of 
life, the rod of wealth of Hermes, the lituus. the augur, the crooked 
staff of the shepherd, the sceptre of the king, and the divining 
rod of modern conjurors. He finds that tree Worship is a modi- 
fied form of the worship of the phallic emblem, and that the 
snake was worshipped for the same reason. 

Similarly the yoni* is traced in Noah’s ark, the argo of the 
Achaian chieftains, the shell of Aphrodite, the ship borne in pro- 
cession to tl»e Parthenon, the ship of Isis, the lotos, various cups, 
including the sangreal and the luck of Eden Hall, and the horn 
of plenty. Mr. Cox with great candour states that the symbol as 
the serpent rc-appears in the narrative of the temptation and fall 
of Eve, a conclusion that is supported by the fact that the yield- 
ing to temptation resulted in our iirst parents knowing that 
they were naked. 

We know, that the phallic worship of Baal Peer was derived 
by the Jews from the Egyptians, with whom the emblem 
was the stauros or cross, and that its worship among the Jews 
was attended by bloody rites. What more probable than that the 
stauros with its altar of sacrifice attached, was used as thv: engine 
of execution for the victims of Baal ? It is certain that crucifixion 
was eminently a Jewish form of execution, and it is not difficult 
to realize the connection between this cross and the stauros. 

We find that no less than five times the altars of Baal were ; 
cast down by Gideonj EBjah, Jehu, Jehpida and Hezekial;^ 

■ . ^ 1 . . ' . ' t. M ' ..1. • ■ . m' \ji . 
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respectively, at dates varying from 1256 to 726 B. C. The Jews 
are often described as a stiff-necked people, and it is quite 
conceivable that even among the orthodox Jews of the New Testa- 
ment period, the stauros may have survived other forms of Baal 
worship as an instrument of immolation of the most degrading 
type, and that though the Jews were actuated by perfectly or- 
thodox hatred to Christ, they unconsciously enacted a sacrifice 
on the altar of the sun-god for the healing of the nations. The 
dying words " They know not what they do ” obtain increased 
significance viewed in this light, as referring not only to the 
murder of God in the flesh, but to the ignorance of the Jews 
who, under the impression that they were killing a sdy^smatic^ 
were making a sacrifice for the salvation of mankind. 

It is, however, time to return to the exclusively Hindu con- 
ception of the sun-god in his embodied form as Siva. Among 
educated natives of the present day, the significance of the 
linga is very imperfectly understood. 

J^idus are not ignorant of the common-place stories that 
have "attached themselves to the later representations of their 
god ; they can tell you why Siva’s neck is blue, or why Kali 
has her tongue out when represented as treading on her hus- 
band’s body ; they display no reticence with regard to these 
and similar trifling incidents of the god’s history ; but it appears 
tolerably certain that the pure conception of the sun-god has 
been replaced by a number of fables, some with, and some 
possibly without, religious significance which are bound up in 
the conception of Siva of to-day. He is no longer the sun-god 
for the present generation, but by the usual process of anthropo- 
morphism, he is a divinity in human shape of ascetic habits, 
living on Mount Koilas, and dividing his time between his wife 
Parbati, to whom he is much attached, and the practice of 
severe austerities ; he is, for piTtpo^^es of worship, regarded by 
his followers as the great god Mahadco, a god to be feared 
and propitiated. The idea of the destroyer cultivated by such 
emblems as the garland of human heads is more present in the 
minds of his worshippers than the idea of the reproducer, and 
yet his benevolent nature is still recognized, for yows are snade 
to hiiii Whct^ favors arc sought, and thanks are returned to himi 
for favors vouchsafed. That the original idea of suh^worsjilp r 
should have been completely lost sight of is the mdre surpris- 
ing, as not only in the linga is it found, but in Siva*s 
the tridentthat he bears, in the serpent that be weats, Via 
circle and cross that surmounts his •temple» sand; jt^ 
crescehl: we see various adaptutipus of the M : 

both, ^ sUveQr coiapIexiop that 

gpd^ and his v^name Siva^ 
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with tefereoce to this <Ieity, in his worship the Hindu has 
been tme to tbe aqcient symbol of the sun^god, and he is 
wen-shipped in no other form. 

The moral effect of the worship of the phallos varies among 
different rac^. To the Egyptians it never conveyed any 
impure thoughts ; the Eampsicans, on the other hand, gave 
themselves up to every form of lasciviousness and impurity 
during the worship of Priapus ; the Jews sinned in their wor- 
ship of Baal, and seem to have combined, if Milton is to be 
believed, brutality with lust. In reference to Chemos, the 
abomination of Moab, who is identical with Moloch, the abo- 
mination of the children of Ammon, the great epic poet sings : — 

* Peer his other name, when he enticed ^ 

‘ Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile 
‘ To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe ; 

‘ Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 
‘ Ev'n to the hill of scandal, by the grove 
' Of Molock homicide, lust hard by bate.’ 

I note, however, that in all the scriptural references that 
I have been able to find on the subject of Baal’s worship, the 
chief features seem to be, causing their sons to pass through the 
fire, the use of divination and enchantments, the erection of 
calves as objects of worship, and the worship of the hosts of 
heaven. 

In the genuine worship bf the Siva-linga there is, as was the 
case with the Egyptians, no impure association whatever ; if I 
have in the sequel to refer to immorality that may be witnessed 
at Tdrakeshwar, I take this opportunity of stating that it has no 
more connection with the worship of Siva under the form of the 
linga, than the number of cases of drunk and disorderly on Easter 
Monday has to do with the Christian festival of the precedfi^ 
day. , w 

I proceed to deal with the fSrorship of the linga at the shrine 
of Tirakeshwar as witnessed by me on the occasion of the Choit 
Sankrant festival in the month of April last 

In the village of Ramnagor, the name of which has given 
place to that of the presiding deity of the place, stands the 
temple of T&rakeshwar. It is about 20 miles west of the East 
Indian Railway, and is accessible by rail by meanS’of a brtmeb 
line which starts from the Seoraphuli junction. 

The actual shrine, Garbha Griha, is a small building on tbe 
south bank of a latge tank which is known as the Bmo 
Baboo’s Pukur, the Dudh Pukur br the Siva Ganga. Thera is 
nothing about the temple to distinguish it front 
*^Stv Mandir ; it contains the usual Stv-linga in its dark 
and is surmounted by the nsual Sivaite entbleasA^^v 
so^h of the GarbHi Griha, and jractng its outer 
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open hall (Sabba), the roof of which is supported on pillairs. 
This place at ordinary time is used by pilgrims for the per* 
formance of dhama ; here they remain given up to meditation 
till such time as the deity makes known his wishes to them. 
The only remarkable objects in this hall are a stone represen- 
tation of Siva’s bull, Nandi on a pedestal, and four hanging bells, 
one of which is rung by each person before he salutes the bull : 
on the occasion of the Choit Sankrant the crowd is so great that 
no one is allowed to sit dltama in this hall, which is occupied 
by persons engaged in reading the Hindu Scriptures, and 
trien and women who have measured their lengths from various 
places to the temple gate. Exhausted pilgrims may here be 
seen lying down to rest, their clothes saturated with w%Ser and 
soiled with mud. On the east side of this hall are the tombs 
of former Mahants or chief priests ; on the west sits the 
Mahant receiving the offerings of the worshippers in money. 
It is estimated that at the Choit Sankrant, and at the Sivaratri 
festivals, no less tlian Rs. 40,000 is collected from pilgrims. 
The Choit Sankrant alone is believed to attract 45,000 pil- 
grims from Hooghly and the adjoining districts. I had the ad- 
vantage of receiving the following information from the present 
Mohunt, Madhab Chunder Giri About 785 of the Bengali 
era, or above 510 years ago, Raja BhavamdU lived at the 
village of Ramnagar ; a pilgrim, Nydgiri Doomrdpon, arrived 
at Ramnagar, and rested there on his journey to Piiri. In a 
dream this pilgrim received orders from Tdrak Ndth not to 
pursue his journey as god was in Ramnagar in the form of a 
linga ; on this news being duly communicated to Raja Bhava- 
mdlfi, the Rajd searched diligently till he found the linga 
on the site of the present temple, which he caused to be 
erected over the holy symbol. The first shrine was enlarged 
about 150 years ago by the piety of Gobardhan Rakhit. 

The pilgrims to T&rakeshwarvare locally termed Sanyisis, 
a word which possesses a narrower signif)ca.tion in other re- 
lations. The complete programme for a Sanyd»i to per^Qitn 
is as follows. He is not allowed to make use of the T&rakeshwar 
Rail way, but takes to the road at Baidyabith From ^en5» 
be performs or measures his let^hv on the 

for a distaifce of 20 miles, till he reachesthe Bel Fukur, which 
is about quarter of a mile from the temple. Pro|^resmo0i 
this slow system occupies him tea day% two 
ji^iag coajsldered average ^od gpiug. AH pl^gEdt^ ; 

■ ' it;-, is„ pe,rf<spt,ly ■ optional -fbf 
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temple door. After adoration, he or she, for both sexes 
measure their lengths, proceeds to bathe in the second tanki 
Others bring Ganges water in earthen vessels. After offering 
their oblations, which are essential to all forms of worship here, 
they pass on, pour the Ganges water over the linga, and refill 
their vessels with the water thus rendered additionally holy. 

- The votaries of T^rakeswar are distinguished by clothes 
dyed yellow, the correct dye to use being gerimdti or yellow 
sulphuret of arsenic ; in practice I was informed that by 
women a weak solution of the familiar magenta is used. The 
object of the dye is to conceal dirt, as the clothes should ilbt 
be washed for the period of the vow ; this period extends in 
some cases to 30 days, but may be shorter. 

Another sign of the votary is the Stitri, which is a h 4 ivlf%f 
soft cotton threads worn round the neck and tied in front. It is 
about the size and consistency of a small cotton is&rband. Many, 
too, wear round the neck a garland of akoond flowers. All 
dwellers in the mofussil must be familiar with these beauti- 
fully shaded lilac and waxlike flowers growing on a rather 
stunted bush with large downy leaves ; it is common on rail- 
way and other embankments, among ruins, and on rubbish 
heaps. Tlie flower is worn at the Choit Sankrant, because it 
was a favorite of Siva ; other floral gdrlands are also worn 
for ornaments, but the akoond only possesses religious 
significance. * 

The votaries wear their hair long as part of the vow, and 
smear their bodies and faces with a paste made of white sandal 
wood. The vow, which is purely voluntary, and which is said 
to be faithfully observed, imposes chastity, abstinence from 
flesh and some kinds of vegetables, only one cooked meal 
day being allowed, the shaving of the head on the expiratiSif^ 
of the term, and, in some cases, the exceedingly trying modc^ 
of progression alluded to above. 

The vow terminates on the last day of the month of Choit, 
that is to say, at the close of the Bengali year, and on the 
following day the male votaries have their heads clean shaved 
and are released from the vow. The ordinary objects of the 
vow arfe, to obtain forgiveness of sin and to secure relief in cases 
of sickness or sterility, though chiefly in cases of Sickness, as 
the god is considered to possess great healing powers. Nothing 
can exceed the extreme orderiiness and decorum with which 
the festival is carried out ; there is but little of the fair about 
it; with the exception of a Mahomedan buffoon or two and 
a single peep-show, there were none of those secular diversions , 
v^^ttich help out the Harihar Cbattar at Sonepore, 

The throng, con^Ming almost entirely of the agrtculturat 
classes, was in a ^^istinctly devotional framei and 
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safw males and females grovelling ih the water and mud^ in 
the course of their repeated prostrations, or heard the fervor 
of the shouts of " Tdrak Nathpde SewA LAgeJ* * which was the 
only loud sound which disturbed the religious quiet of the 
place, might doubt the allegation that Hinduism is moribund. 
For a Hindu to perform any function without the inevitable 
big drum is in itself strong testimony to the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

There is another mela held at Tdrakeshwar in the month 
of^ February on the occasion of the Sivardtri. This festival is 
held on the dark half of the month of Falgoon, and it was on 
that day, according to the Ishana Sanhita, that Si\^ mani- 
fested' himself as a marvellous and interminable tinga to 
confound the pretensions of both Brahmd and Vishnu who 
were disputing which was the greater divinity. To decide 
the quarrel, they agreed that he should be acknowledged the 
greater who should first ascertain the limits of the extra- 
ordiftary object which appeared of a sudden before them. 
Setting forth in opposite directions, Vishnu undertook to 
reach the base, Brahma the summit ; but after some thousand 
years of the gods spent in the attempt, the end seemed to 
be as remote as evqr ; and both returned discomfited and 
humiliated and confessed the vast superiority of Siva. The 
legend seems to typify the exaltatipn of Siva worship over 
that of Vishnu and Brahma, an event which, no doubt, at 
one time took place. 

It may be incidentally mentioned that the story of Pridpus 
appears to be traceable to this Indian source, as according to 
the most received opinion, this monster was the son of Venus 
and Bacchus, after the god, returning victorious from his Indian 
expedition, was met by the goddess of beauty. 

For the Sivardtri festival thesanjp high character for propriety 
cannot be claimed as for the festival of the Choit Sankrant 
The former festival, I was informed, was frequented by 
respectable natives, whereas the April ceremony was not. The 
force of the word “ respectable " lies in its application, and it 
must be understood that the adjective applies^tp the position 
of the frequenters rather than to their practice of resp^n^ 
ability. I have good warrant for saying that the Sivatatri 
festival presents scenes %f drunken and obscene revelry 
enacted by Bengali sparks out on the spree and ladies of easy > 

. virtue frotxi;Calcutta. 

The last Sivatatri festival was remarkable for a 
which illustrates the in fin ite i^ptai]:ultty the 
the march of events. A C^kuJ^ 
cksS''^':^i^age, it'.^put ■oh'-a'si^ngf :ahd:'ha^;^^ 
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it to be understood that thete holiday makers are genuine wot-* 
shippers of Tirak Nath, though the circumstance that the use 
of the Intoxicating Siddhi is allowed and even enjoined at this 
festival may be quoted in explanation of some degree of irregu- 
larity. The Sivaratri • is nevertheless considered by the wor** 
shippers of Siva as the most sacred of all their religious festivals, 
and feasting vigils, and linga worship are enjoined, accontpanied 
by a quaint ceremony in which the worshipper performs the mdt- 
rika nydsa or alphabet pledge, in which the devotee touches his 
thumb, fingers and other parts of his body with a few sts^ks 
of grass (Panicum dactylon), reciting at each touch a 

letter of the alphabet followed by short mystical prayers con- 
sisting Aiefly of unmeaning syllables, very much in the 
of A was an archer that shot at a frog " applied to devo- 
tional purposes. 

In connection with the temple of TArakeshwar there is a 
curious legend which is believed by the masses, though dis- 
credited, for obvious reasons, by the hierophant of the place, 
which robs the first of the Mohunts of the credit of having been 
instrumental in discovering Tarak Nath and inducing Raja 
Bhava Mala to erect the shrine. The credit of this virtuous act 
is popularly ascribed to Mukiind Ghosh, a jiumble milkman, who 
noticed that one of his cows named Bhdrati, though in full milk 
at the time, returned frpm pasture quite dry ; the movements 
of BhArati were watched, and she was observed to go into the 
jungle and pour out her milk on a stone, which turned out to 
be the god Siva in the Jprm of a linga ; this easy S3^stem of 
milking might be commended to the caste-fellows of Mukund 
Ghosh as an excellent substitute for the phooka. On the above 
facts coming to the notice of the good Raja of Ramnagar,^e 
tried to remove the stone, but failing in this, he, under the 
structions of the deity, conveyed to him in a dream, erected a 
shrine over the emblem where TArakeshwar’s temple now 
stands. 

A black stone, enclosed by masonry and lying flat on the 
ground, is pointed out as the grave of Mukund the milkman, 
and the pious make offerings to his mattes^ by placing their 
pice on the sfone which is from time to time sprinkled with 
milk by the Brahmans in attendance. The stone is said 
by those who do not revere Mukund Ghose to be the grave 
of Bhoirob, a gate-keeper of the temple. 

The present Mohunt is said to be the thirteenth in descent 
from NyAgiri DoomrApon. He is a hale and strong man of 
^about so, and may well preside for several years morei wltfch 

WUaotffS on the ^igioa of the Hmdo^ 
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would give the thirteen priests an average period of incumbency 
of about forty years, accepting the date of the foundation 
given, viz,t 785 of the Bengal era, as correct. 

Forty years tenure of an hereditary post is scarcely a 
probable average, but the date may not after all be so far from 
the truth, when it is remembered that the succession is spiritual 
and not hereditary. The Mohunts are professed celibates, and 
each appoints his own successor from among his disciples. 

^ In the above pages I have endeavored to place in juxtaposi- 
tion the worship of Siva the sun-god as it now exists, with the 
original conception as it appeared to the Rishis and sages of the 
Vedic period ; the latter has necessarily been but cursorily dealt 
with, as the fields of Hindu mythology are wide. ^ 



Akt. V.— cameos of INDIAN DISTRICTS. 

Ill , — Sundarbans, 

T he Sundarbans is the name commonly given to all the 
southern portion of the delta of the Ganges, but in its 
stricter sense it means so much of that portion of the delta 
as was excluded from the Permanent Settlement. Tlj^e 
Sundarbans stretch from the Hooghly on the west to the 
Meghna, the estuary of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, on the east ; 
and comprise the southern portions of the present districA| |D f 
the 24-Parganas, Khulna and Bakarganj. The old distnol 
differed very considerably from the present division of the 
country. The district of Bakarganj was carved out of the 
old Dacca district ; and Dacca Jcllalpur disappeared long ago. 
Many minor alterations have occurred, and lastly Khulna was 
carved out of Jessorc and the 24-Parganas a few years ago. 

Various derivations have been suggested for the word 
Sundarban, but only two appear probable. One is sundari^ 
the sundri tree, and ba% forest, the whole word meaning the 
sundri forests*' ; and the other samudra (through its corrupted 
and vulgar form samundar)^ the sea, and han^ forest, the whole 
meaning "the forests near the sea." There are two argu- 
ments in favour of the former derivation, first, that the sundri 
tree is the commonest tree there, and secondly, that the word 
is sometimes locally pronounced Snndariban, There is one 
argument in favour of the second derivation, that the same 
name is given to similar forests in the south of the Chittagong 
district, where, I have been told, sundri trees do not grow, ol% 
are rare. I believe, too, though F cannot recall any passage, 
that the word samudta-vana occurs in Sanskrit authors as 
meaning large forest tracts near the sea. The second derivation 
seems the more probable, though it is possible the former has 
also exerted some influence in the present form of the word. 

The ^Sundarbans are entirely an alluvial formation. They 
are pierced by large estuaries throughout, especially in the 
west portion where there are no rivers, for the Ganges and 
its branches have long ago left that part of the country and 
their waters pour out further east. Most of the branches now 
intersect Bakarganj, but a few are found in Khulna. The 
estuaries and rivers run generally north and south. The 
three largest estuaries are called the Matla, Roymangal and 
Sfpsa rivers, the first running up to Port Canning and being 
connected with Cal^tta by Tolly's Nullah. There is 
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current down these estuaries > they are tidal water-eoiirses,'^ 
and the ^^ater in the west is as salt as the sea. In the 
middle the water is rendered less salt by the fresh water that 
comes down the few rivers there, the chief of which are the 
Kalindi (“ the black river **) and Pasar ; but it seems that 
these rivers are gradually silting up. The Bhairab, which 
passes Jessore, has silted up long ago; yet its name “the 
terrible" would indicate that it was once a furious steam. 
Among the many rivers in Bakarganj, the chief are the * 
Balcswar (the “ lord of might ") on which Morrcllganj stands, 

^aiid the Bishkhali (the “ poison-stream ; and the water there 

is comparatively sweet. 

The scenery in the Sundarbans possesses no b€auty. The 
view even from a short distance is a wide stretch of low forest 
with an outline almost even, and rarely broken by a tree rising ^ 
above the dull expanse. In the forests, so far as I have seen 
them, there are few trees above thirty or thirty-five feet high, 

^nd few attain any considerable girth. This seems to be the 
result of the closeness with which they grow, and the poverty 
of the soil which is impregnated with salt. But when a tree 
can get room enough to grow freely, it will attain a mjiih 
greater size. I have not been much into the Reserved Por- 
tion of the forest, ^nd I believe the trees there are larger than 
in the open portion. The finest and largest trees I have seen 
have been almost invariably in ’places where the land had 
once been cleared ; so that they had a good start before the 
jungle sprang up around them. There is little undergrowth 
in the forests, though here and there one may find cane-brakes 
and thickets of prickly scrub ; and there is more of matted 
undergrowth and tropical luxuriance to be found in Saugor 
Island than elsewhere. Few of the forest trees display a 
handsome bloom, as far I have noticed at all times of the 
year except during the rains^, the prettiest is a species of 
Hibiscus which grows freely along* the banks of the streams, 
and bears large yellow flowers which turn to crimson as they 
droop. The only views that have some charm are to be found 
when drifting silently >along with the tide on a bright day in ^ 
February and March in the smaller streams -in the tiakarganj ^ ; ^ 
forest. The low golpdta palm with its immense leaves, the 
thickets of the Hibisa4s with its yellow and crimson blossoms; 
and clumps of the dark-green prickly kew4 grow alodjp; the 
banks and overhang the stream, while above them the mi&it , . ; 
doses in with breaks of sunshine ^ streaming through the;, 
ibliage^v" A brilliant ^king^fisher ^may ■ he ' 
h©ugh 01 ^ the: heer;.ahd'wiid-.::pi.g 

ettj<^mg''tliemsul^ :the'Jungle ; 
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Between tbese targe estuaries and rivers are iimuimenible 
^streams and water-courses, called forming a perfect uet- 
‘^work of channels, and ending ultimately in little channels that 
serve to draw off the water from each block of land. For 
each block'is formed like a saucer, with high ground along 
. the bank of the khals surrounding it, and with one or more 
depressions in the middle according to the size of the block. 
The water collects in the depressions, and is drained off by 
the little khal into the larger khals, and ultimately into the 
rivers ; conversely when the water swells in the rivers, it floods 
the country through the same courses. Many of the khals > 
connect two large ones, and consequently the tide flows into 
them through both ends ; such khals are called do-&niya khals 
in the 24-Parganas and Khulna, and bh&r&nis in BakargaH)i^ 
‘ They are very useful as affording communication between the 
larger khals, but have one serious defect, that they are liable 
to silt up at the point where the two tides meet, for the water 
is always still there. 

The rivers and khals abound with flsh of all kinds and sup- 
port a large fishing population. Fish caught near Calcutta or 
large towns is carried there, but the greater quantity is, I 
believe, consumed locally. Fish are sometimes conveyed alive 
long distances by enclosing them in a larger wicker-cage, 
which is towed behind the boat ; but this is not common. 
There was once a fishery and fish-drying business near the mouth 
of the Meghna, but it was given up many years ago. The 
subject of fisheries has lately attracted considerable attention. 
It would be out of place for me to enter upon the question 
here, but there can be no doubt that the old records contain a 
mass of information, which might have been usefully con- 
sidered in recent discussions. In the year i860 the Sundarban 
rivers and khals were divided into blocks and farmed out by 
public auction ; and Governnent derived a considerable 
revenue from the farms till the question of the public right of 
fishery was raised. Then, after some discussion, the Govern- 
ment gave up the fisheries in 1 867. 

The water throughout the Sundarbans is necessarily very 
dirty, bdlng full of the mud and im^iurities brought down 
from up-country. In the middle and ea*stern portions, where 
the rivers ensure a constant out-flow to the sea, the waters sure 
comparatively wholesome ; but in the west, where there is no 
strong current and the tide alone flows in and but, objection- 
able matter is washed up and down for some time before ft 
finds its way into the sea.* 

Afnid such unfavourable conditions the climate is, of course, 
very unhealthy. The j^bund is never diy except for 
or three months of season^ and malaria is alwayl^ r^ 
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On the large rivers and on their high banks, where the air 
can circulate freely, there is comparative immunity but the 
bulk of the people have their houses near the banks of the 
khals that penetrate everywhere into the land. There is 
generally a belt of jungle along the banks of such khals, for no 
cultivation carr be attempted outside the enbankments where 
the salt water can reach. These khals therefore are closely 
shut in by jungle, and the condition of the water in them 
increases the insalubrity. If the khal is open, the tide flows 
in and out, and leaves, except at high tide, a bank of n^U^ 

‘ which is as much as ten or twelve feet high in places near tne 
sea. If the mouth of the khal has been dammed, the water 
is necessarily stagnant and unwholesome. The psople cannot 
escape these unhealthy conditions, fur roads are unknown in 
the Sundarbans, and the waterways are the only means of 
communication with outside places ; while the embankments are 
the chief means of communication within the blocks of 
•land. I suppose, however, the people have become inured to 
these conditions, for there is not, I believe, more sickness 
among them than in Central and Eastern Bengal. Wholesome 
fresh-water can scarcely be had anywhere, and even when 
ordinary fresh-water is not obtainable, the people will use 
water that is slightly brackish without apparently any dele- 
terious consequences. The wild animals must, of course, drink 
water more or less salt, for it is vfcry seldom they can get access 
to a tank of fresh water. 


Along the Hooghly the land is high, but east of it, as far 
as the river Kalindi, that is in the 24-Parganas, the land is 
lower and is liable to be submerged, and immense embank- 


ments are indispensable to its reclamation. From the Kalindi 
to the Baleswar, that is in Khulna, the land is moderately high, 
and the embankments ^re only a few feet high. Eastof i&c 
Baleswar, that is in Bakargai^, the land is so hig^ that em- 
bankments are unnecessary. The results of these Conditfcins. 
and of the quality of the water, which I have already meh* 
tioned, is very striking. In Bakarganj everything 
prosperous, and every rayat, who is at all wdlhofl', has ^ gddd 
homestead with plenty of fruit trees and* smne cofd wea^;^- 
crops, in addition to rice whi<^ is practically t^ bhly iitei^ 
can be grown in the Sundarbans. In the 
nuts wiU not grow, and fruit trei^ dd^^ not 
doontry wears a less. cheeriul a^po^;; 

' ■'miniate-' conditions,, presents-- a 
'-eviOR':: -Jdtere: .large ,.-teacte 
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lines of low trees which fringe the streams, for only along 
their banl^ is the ground at all raised or firm, and inside one 
may easily sink knee*deep in the muddy soil even in the dry 
months of the year. One of these swampy tracts seems to 
have been sinking during the last forty years; it was once 
fairly cultivated ground and people lived on it, but now it is 
almost waste. 

Whether the Sundarbans were formerly cultivated or not 
is a question sometimes asked, and difficult to answer. Large 
tanks, masonry buildings and structures, and high embank- 
ments are met with in various places throughout the Sundar- 
bans, but chiefly in the 24-Parganas and Khulna portion.^, 
and arc cited as indications of a former prosperity. I do not,^ 
however, think there was ever any extensive cultivation in the 
heart of the Sundarbans, though no doubt cultivation once 
extended throughout the northern portion of the Sundarbans, 
and considerably further south than when we acquired the 
country. For the present subdivisional town of Bagherhat is- 
not mentioned in Major Rennell’s atlas of 1779 ; and a few 
miles to the south is an old mosque sacred to a Mohammedan 
saint, with large tanks near. The roof of the mosque 
consists of about sixty small domes, supported by slender stone 
pillars. No stone is procurable any where in the neighbourhood, 
and the stone is said (with every probability of truth) to have 
been brought all the way from’ Chittagong. This subject was 
discussed some years ago by Mr. H. Blochmann, the well-known 
authority in archaeological matters, and he came to the con- 
clusion that there had been no marked change since the 
fifteenth century, but it seems probable that constant fluctua- 
tion occurred during those lawless times. It is well- 
known, too, that even during the present century considerable 
tracts have fallen back into jungle. During the last century 
the Sundarbans were infested i$ith dacoits and pirates who 
had their retreats in the forest and sallied out to prey on the 
country and waters around. During the first half of this 
century, the Government had its salt manufacture established 
in various jplaces in the Sundarbans. These two facts go some 
way to explain the existence of many masonry remains with- 
out resorting to the theory of a former widespread civilization. 
Still it is a common popular belief, that the Sundarbans were 
once extensively cultivated, and I have found its former 
prosperity during the Mughal Empire referred to as an un- 
doubted fact in a letter wijtten in 1783. If this be true, ’it 
can be explained in only we way, that the country must have 
beeif considerably higher win it is now* about as high as 
ihet land at the extrem<dl&st near the Meghna, and that the^ , 
Ganges sent more fresh water through Central Bengal it; 
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does now, for it is scarcely probable that wkh the present 
level and present insalubrious conditions, former inhabitants 
could have succeeded where all modern efforts have obtained 
but a partial success. 

There are reasons for believing that there has been sorhe 
subsidence of the country in comparatively recent times, for 
in excavations near Khulna the remains of an old forest of 
sundri trees were found eighteen feet below the present sur- 
face of the ground. The lower portions of their trunks and 
their roots were in their natural position, and alongside them 
lay the upper portions of their trunks broken off. Many of 
the trees were quite decomposed, but in others the woody . 
fibre was nearly perfect. Again, near Sealdah isundri tree 
stumps were found similarly embedded thirty feet below the 
present surface. Sundri trees do not grow, it is said, except 
between high-water and low-water levels ; so that the trees could 
not have grown naturally as they were found. This subject 
was discussed by the Revenue Survey Officers and by the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government, and the conclusion 
arrived at was that, while partial depressions may have occurred 
through the weight of the earth and forest, yet the main de- 
pressions were cau.sed more or less suddenly during some great 
earthquakes. Accepting this explanation, it seems very 
probable that the lands throughout the Sundarbans were once 
as high as those to the east; higher than that it is scarcely 
possible for them to have been, considering that they arc 
entirely alluvial. 

When the East India Company acquired the civil adminis- 
tration of Bengal in 1765, Diamond Harbour was forest, and 
the country even in the vicinity of Calcutta was in a wild 
and uncultivated state, especially to the east, where thd 
forest approached to within about seven miles from the ' 
town. All the forest was admittedly the property of the Stateii 

The first effort to reclaim the forest was made in 1770 by 
Mr. Claude Russell, the Collector-General, in the preset 
district of the 24-Parganas. He granted leases which flowed 
the lessee an initial period free of rent until he should have - 
made some progress in the cultivation, and ffked ah ulrimate 
rate of aoout Rs. i}^ per acre on all the land that might" 
found reclaimed when surveys should be made from 
time. These (disregarding details which are varied to suit 
varying circumstances) are the usual terms bn which forbi^^^^ 
lands have been leased out, Tho^ ;Iahds ^ 

ddddi talttks, that is, taluka for the|ecl^ 

■ • V^y ';tohsidef able ■■■|>rogi^s 
• ty.' t^fghbourihg'^^ aamih^fs. 
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country was cleared almost •'down to Saugfor Island on tlie 
south, and nearly re far as Port Canning on the east. 

The next effort was made by Mr, Tilman Henckell, Judge 
and Magistrate of Jessore, in 1783. His scheme was to lease 
out small plots to raiyats so as to establish a body of indepen* 
dent peasant proprietors holding directly under Government 
The terms were very similar to those of Mr. Claude Russell’s 
leases. It was approved by Warren Hastings, and Mr. Henc- 
kell after roughly defining the boundaries of the Sundarban 
forest, granted about one hundred and fifty leases during 
1785. He entertained very sanguine expectations of success, * 
and did his utmost to advance the scheme, but it was opposed 
by all tbe<r neighbouring zamindars, who claimed the lands 
cleared by the grantees and indeed all the forest, but^ 
declined to afford him any information about their estates 
that might enable him to decide the disputes. During 1786 
he demarcated with bamboos what he considered to be 
the northern boundary of the forest, and strengthened 
the position of the lessees, but notwithstanding all his efforts, 
the struggle was too severe for the lessees, and in 1792 
they had all disappeared except sixteen ; and in their ca.ses 
the character of the scheme had been modified — the lessees 
developed into talukdars, and their lands were called “ Henc- 
kell’s taluks.” 

It was the character of these early grants, and the exclusion 
, both of these grants and of the forest from the Permanent 
. Settlement, that has rendered the history of the Sundarbans 
peculiar, and different from what occurred in other districts 
except such frontier districts as Chittagong. A brief account 
of the administration of the Sundarbans may prove interesting, 
for it is little known, having been buried in the oblivion of 
many volumes of old correspondence, and Sundarban schemes 
once largely affected the enterprise of Calcutta. 

About the year 1810 various schemes appear to have been 
broached for the improvement of the port of Calcutta. Qne 
was to reclaim Saugor Island ; another was to construct wet 
docks at ^Diamond Harbour, These schemes drew attention 
to the Sundarbans. and the Government determiemd to re 
assert its rights which had lain dormant till then.^ During 
those years various surveys had been carried out in the Suii* 
darbans which have been of inestimable value ever since. 

The Sundarbans (delusive of the sea face) from the Hoogh* 
ly as far as the river Pasai;, were sunreyed by Dieutenant W, E. 
M^lieson, during' the years 1811*1814, and his resists mitre . 
ejected by his brmiher Captain Hugh Morrieson ih- ^ 
^is was a great work, musthare niost 
hitrixluced certamty whete pretios^y iUl to 
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it has been the basis of all subsequent maps of the Sui)4ar> 
bans. A Captain Robertson surveyed the main water-routt^ 
from the Hooghly as far as the district of Noakhali during 
1810 ; and a portion of the sea coast, east of the Hooghly, was 
surveyed by Lieutenant Blane in 1 8 1 3* 14. Lieutenant Morrieson 
in the course of his survey found that the north east branch of 
the Roymangal estuary approached to within a very short 
distance of the Kalindi, and he made a cut joining the two 
rivers. The stream of the latter very soon enlarged the cut, and 
a large quantity of its fresh water was diverted and passed into 
‘ the Roymangal. At that time cultivation extended much 
further south on the east bank of the Kalindi than on the 
west, but the diversion of so much fresh water deprived that 
country of one of its chief advantages, and a considerable 
tract reverted into jungle — a signal instance of far-reaching 
disastrous consequences arising out of a seemingly trifling 
act. “ Morrieson's cut ” has, however, by opening up a new 
route, conferred a perhaps more than equivalent benefit on the 
Sundarban traffic. In this connexion I may also mention a 
cut called “ Leonard’s cut,” which was made about the year 
1862 to connect the north-western branch of the Sipsa 
with the Kabadak, and which has been a great boon to' 


traffic. 

An attempt was made during the years 1814-16 to re-measure 
the grants already mentioned and revise their rentals, but -it 
met with only partial success. The advantages, however, that 
the State might gain from the opening up of the Sundarbans 
were clearly perceived, and a law was passed in 1816, sanction- 
ing the appointment of an officer to deal with the Sundarbans, 
to be styled the “Commissioner in the Sundarbans,” with all 
the powers and duties of a Collector. 

Inquiries and measurements were first begun by a Mr. Scott 
in the country south and dhst of Calcutta, and ft was found.; 
that encroachment and reclamation had been continuously pro^; 


gressmg, partly by the lessees, partly by the zamindars) and 
partly by unauthorized persons. All this increase of are 
^Ugbt under cultivation was held without pa^nneBt of ahy^ 
revenu^o the State. The proposal to lety reventm ft 
■ naturally aroused the opposition of all the pesaons iift^nsledf : 
and- especially of .'the zamtndars,' ■who;':-.elaiintd.:;r.thi;;,#’^ 
.'of :ftuest, ■■ and among ■ whom, 

'';;^l:’iyidiuiduala ; ' and they -’‘tesisted . ithe. . 

:"kind' 'ftf ktid Jaecret, 
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yet began to -entertain misgivings as to whether it Was not 
debarred by the Permanent Settlement from dealing with these 
lands. These adverse drcumstances, and the intricacy of the 
questions that arose, practically put an end to the operations 
fur the next four years. 

In 1821 the Sundarban office was reconstituted under Mr. 
Dale, and was re-inforced by a survey-party under Ensign 
Prinsep, with the wider object of demarcating the State lands 
from private estates. But directly the inquiries began in the 
district of the 24-Parganas, it was found that, if the zamindars 
were to be believed, there were no State lands at all, for they 
claimed all the forest that abutted on their estates down 
to the sea coast, and yet declined to point out their lands. 
The only course, therefore, was to survey all the lands that 
had been brought into cultivation during the previous thirty 
years, and that was done. Mr. Prinsep surveyed the line of 
dense forest from the river Jabuna to the Hooghly in 1822 
and 1823 ; and with the aid of the Morriesons' map, he divided 
all the forest lands between those rivers into blocks and 
numbered them : this was the beginning of the “ Sundarban lots.” 

All the circumstances of the lands being made known by 
these surveys, attention was next directed to the claim of the 
State to demand revenue both from the 'recently reclaimed 
lands and also from the forest ; the land-owners on the contrary 
claimed to hold all these lands and the forest as part and 
parcel of their estates, at the revenue fixed at the Permanent 
Settlement, and free from increased revenue. The establish- 
ment of the right of the State to demand revenue frojn lands 
that pay no revenue is called resumption. If the right is 
established, the next business is to fix what revenue should 
be paid, and this is called settlement. Resumption not an 
easy matter, on account of the intricacy of themims, the 
paucity of trustworthy document^ and the fabrication of false 
papers; but the exertions of Messrs Dale, R. D. Mangled, 
John I/)wis and other officers overcame the difficulties, and 
recovered to the State all the lands that had been surrepti- 
tiously encroached on, and all the forest in the 24-Parganasi 
by the year 1828. 

During the years 1827 and 1828 the whole subject of the 
rights of the State over the recent cultivation and the fbrest 
underwent a thorough discussion, and was conclusively ami 
finally determined in- favour of the State. The Government 
had believed that no claims would be asserted which wert 
hot grounded on some foundation of plausible i^hts, 
thaf uic right of the State to the forest lands woitldihht be 
contested, but the antk^^ations had been ruefully dht^i|»iededit 
though it was bcyoiid dispute tliat. the 
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teclainied from the forest after tlie Permanent vSettleiiient- 
The ^ System adopted, also, of issuing notices to claimants, had 
been unfortunate, for It almost amounted to one of advertisiiig 
for claimants to valuable rights. 

The deliberations resulted in the enactment of a Regulation 
in 1828 which declarejcl, — “ The uninhabited tract known by the 
name of the Sundarbans has ever been, and is hereby declared 
still tp be, the property of the State ; the same not having 
been alienated or assigned to zamindars, or included in any 
way in the arrangements of the Perpetual Settlement, it shall 
Aerefore Ije competent to the Governor-General in Council 
to make, as heretofore, grants, assignments, and leases of any 
part of the said Sundarbans. and to take* such measures for 
the clearance and cultivation of the tract as he may deem 
proper and expedient,” It also enacted that the boundary of 
the Sundarban forest should be determined by the Sundarban 
Commissioner and laid down by accurate survey. 

I Mr. William Dampicr was appointed Commissioner, and Lieu- 
tenant Hodges, Surveyor. The jurisdiction was now extended 
<pver the whole of the Sundarbans in Khulna and Bakarganj. 
'jrhey defined and surveyed the line of dense forest from the 
Jabuna (where one end of Prinsep’s line was' up to the eastern 
limit of the Sundarbans, during the years 1829 and 1830 ; 
itind Mr. Dampier formally affirmed Prinsep's line in the 24 ^ 
Parganas in 1832-33. Prinsep's line” and ** Hodges* line” are 
the authoritative limits of the then Sundarban forest. Out 
of his own surveys and those*made by his predecessors, Lieu- 
tenant Hodges prepared a map of the whole of the Sundarbans 
in 1831, which has been the standard map of the Sundarbans 
ever since. Following Prinsep*s method, he divided all. the 
forest as far as the river Pasar into blocks, and revising the 
numbering, reduced the wdiele of his and Prinsep^s blocks 
intb a series numbered from r to 236. The aggregate area of 
these 236 Sundarban lots” was computed at 1,702,420 acres 
or 2,660 square miles. Beyond the river Pasar no detailed 
survey of the forest had been made, and it was Impossible 
to continue the allotments there. • 


When tbjr forest line was authoritatively deterfnined, it 
became necessary to deal with the lands which had been already 
reclaimed and were held free of land revenue, that 1$, to 
and settle them. These operations were dih'gently prosi^u^^ 
but being very long and tedious occupied attention for 
years ^^etwards. It would be out of place W ^ 
of the Jidministration at any length, 
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called the prominent and indisputable cases of encroachment, and 
most satisfactory results were accomplished. Very large tracts 
were recovered to Government, and indeed, the area of the 
Sundarbans at that time did not differ much from what it is at 
the present time. After that year the proceedings were more 
intricate and difficult, for the inquiries were then systematically 
conducted into the smaller and clandestine cases of encroach- 
ment, which had either escaped notice before, or had been left 
because of their difficulty for more thorough and leisurely investi- 
gation. As fast as each estate was resumed, it was brought 
under settlement, and the increase of revenue may be computed 
roughly at about 2^ or 3 lakhs up to about the year 1844. 

As eady as the year 1819 the Government had contemplated 
making grants of the forest lands with a view to tllii^ being 
cleared, but nothing definite was decided upon, though a few 
isolated grants had been made both before and aftei* that year. 
The most noteworthy of these was a lease granted in 1805 fo*' 
for a tract in the Bakarganj Sundarbans at a fixed rental of 
Rs. 349. So little, however, was then known about the lands, 
that the lessee laid claim to about 120 square miles of forest land. 
His claim was contested by Government, and gave rise to long 
and varying litigation, which was not finally decided till 1870, 
when the Privy Council decreed about half to the le.ssee and 
the rest to the State, Those lands arc some of the finest in the 
Sundarbans and belonged to the Nawab of Dacca. 

Rules for the grant of the forest were promulgated in March 
1830, and as the right of the State"" to the forest had been estab- 
lished, there was no hindrance to the granting out of the lands. 
Applications poured in, mostly from the Europeans resident in 
Calcutta, who had formed sanguine expectations of success. 
With the exception of some lands reserved for the Salt <J^epart- 
ment, applicants practically got? gratis whatever they %sked 
for in the 24-Parganas and ’*Khulna. During the two years 
1830 and 1831, 98 lots were^granted away, and 13 more duringj 
the next five years, with a total area of 551,520 acres. Thej 
principal grantees, those who got several lots, were 
Messrs, Kerr, Sturmer, McDermott, Mackenzie, D'Costa, 
Betts, Clark, Hamerton, Heatly, Storm, Rogers Campbdl, 
Fergusson, Brae and Pigou ; and among natives Radha 
Krishna Datt, Guru Prasad Chowdhury and Hafizuddin. 
These grants were made in perpetuity at a rental of about 
Re. per acre, and nothing was payable during the 

first 20 years ; but it nvas a condition that one-fourth the area 
should be rendered fit for cultivation within five years, under 
pain of the grant being forfeited to Government, this conditioti 
being held necessary to ensure that the grantees should catiry 
out the obje?A for which they had received the 
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regular grants could be made in, the eastern "^part of tlw 
Sundarbaus, for no detailed survey bad been made of the forest 
hinds there up to that time. 

The first thing to be done in reclamation is to embank the 
lands. This means that a line must be cut through 
the forest along the banks of the streams surrounding the 
lot. and the embankment thrown up along the line ; 
and that strong dams must be constructed across the 
mouths of the smaller streams which run into the block 
in order to keep the salt water out. When this work is 
finished, the regular business begins of felling the forest^ 
digging tanks, and constructing huts for the future cultivators. 
All these operations* require months of constant attention and 
the earlier operations are difficult and dangerous. A strong 
body of coolies must be procured who must be supported all 
the wliile with food and fresh water. Their health and safety 
must be cared for, and a shikari is generally employed to fire off 
his gun occasionally to frighten away the tigers that abound in 
the forest ; if there is no shikari, the coolies raise a combined 
shout at short intervals. Unusual sickness or destruction by 
tigers may produce a panic and inflict almost irreparable loss* 
In spite of all precautions, they suffer from both evils. 

The grantees appeur to have prosecuted their undertaking 
with enthusiasm. Besides the inherent difficulties of the re- 
clamation, it could have been no easy matter for them, numerous 
as they were, to collect all the labourers they wanted, or a 
sufficient number of raiyats to settle on the lands permanently. 
The labourers they procured were the Sundarban wood-cutters, 
coolies from Cho'ta;^ Nagpur, and Magh coolies from the eastern 
frontier. The difficulties were greater in the case of those 
grantees whose lands lay deeper in the forest ; yet even those, 
who got grants bordering on^hc cultivated tracts and were in a 
comparatively advantageous posifion, suffered severely from the 
hostility of the zamindars in disputes regarding their boundaries. 
To add to all these difficulties, great damage was inflicted on 
most of the grants by a storm and wave on 21st May 1833, 
Kvhlth swept up the Hooghly and desolated the coui^try on 
both sides. ^Still good progress was made for*a time, and only 
about twelve grants were forfeited during the first ten years. 

After the first eager competition, the appUcations feH dff^ 
ml they revived in 1839, and about half of the forfeited grants 
vere released out, besides some twelve new lots. By that time a 
uster estimate had been formed of .the capabUities 
Sundarbans. Indeed, a number of grantees petitioned:!^^^^ 
Governmentin 1841 for more liberal terms, and 
ment expressed its readiness to slipw every indulgence 
Ifho teally exerted thems^ves to reclaim 
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Some of the persons who got grants were mere speculators j 
they did not -attempt to clear their lands, but realized whatever 
profit they could get from the wood and other natural products, 
and sold the lots as soon as they could find a purchaser ; so 
that, having acquired the grants free of cost, they made an 
advantageous speculation. In few cases did the grantees 
comply at once with the clearance condition, for forfeiture was 
waived in about one-third of the lots ; but in rather more thati 
one-third the difficulties and losses experienced proved insuper^ 
able to the grantees, who in consequence virtually gave up th^ 
undertaking, so that the Government was obliged to cancel their 
grants as forfeited. In fact, few grantees were able to succeed 
who hacl not ample capital at their commaiitJ. The reclamation 
required unceasing care and vigilance, for desertion amon|fSlthe 
raiyats left the lands fallow and unremunerative, till fresh raiyats 
could be engaged at heavy expense ; and if the embankment 
chanced to be breached, the salt water poured in and ruined the 
soil with a deposit of salt. The first allotment had been in a 
measure a matter of luck, for as each lot was given to the first 
applicant, the best lots were taken up by the earliest appli- 
cants, Until some progress was made in the lots bordering on 
the cultivated tracts, it was almost hopeless for a grantee, 
whose land lay deeper in the forest, to succeed in his Under- 
taking, however great his capital might be. Some thirty new 
grants were made down to the year 1852, and many of these 
were in the Eastern Khulna and Bakarganj Sundarbans, as 
some partial surveys were made in that region. 

To most persons the mention of the Sundarbans recalls to 
mind two places, Port Canning and Morrollganj. The latter 
is the earlier town. Some squatters had made a clearing in 
the forest there about the year 1840, but no further progs ^ss 
was made till Messrs. R. and T. Morrell bought three large 
blocks of land there in 1849, They began clearing the ground 
very fast, and their undertaking was greatly facilitated by 
the advantages the land possessed, in being well raised and 
having excellent river frontages with plenty of fresh waten 
At the« north-east corner, on the bank of the main river, 
where two other rivers join it, they built a towivjwWcb they 
called Morrellganj after themselves. They established a mart^ 
which soon became the most important in that part of 
the country. They also built a good brick house fpr themr 
selves ; and a police station, a sub-registration office and ai 
dispensary were soon located there. The estate passed but 
q^their hands many years ago. Morrellganj now occupies l^s 
prominent attention than formerly, but is still a prosperous towfii 
The Grant Ri^fes of 1830 had not been as successful iuf 
had been hc^edr The grantees complained that 
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were too strict, and their objection had been practically ad- 
mitted, inasmuch as the stringency of the terms had been 
relaxed freely in individual cases. On the other hand it was 
necessary to see that the concessions granted by Government 
were not abused, tliat is, that the lands were taken by iond 
fide reclaimers. The rules were accordingly modified and were 
re-published in September 1853. Grants were to be made for 
99 years, and were sold to the highest bidder if there was 
competition ; the revenue assessed on them was reduced to 
* about 6 annas per acre ; and even this full rate (low as it was) 
tfid not become payable till the 51st year, after a long and very 
gradual enhancement commencing from the 2ist year. But re- 
clamation was m^irc carefully provided for, and the grantee was 
required to have one-eighth of his grant fit for cultivation in five 
years, one fourth in ten, one-half in twenty, and practically the 
whole in 30 years, under pain of forfeiture. The earlier grantees 
were allowed the option of giving up their old leases and taking 
fresh leases under the new rulc.s. This boon was highly 
appreciated, and about seventy of the earlier grantees accepted 
it and commuted their leases. 

These rules gave a fresh .stimulus to Sundarban enterprise. 
The new conditions as to clearing being much easier than the 
old, there was le.ss Occasion for indulgence; but even these 
conditions were not complied with, and during the following 
ten years about seventy grants fell in through forfeiture ; and 
from these and other lands about ninety fresh grants were 
made. Still it has been far from the policy or practice of 
Government to press these conditions harshly, and if a grantee 
has exerted himself and yet failed through calamities or other 
causes beyond his control, cither forfeiture has been waived, or 
he has been allowed a further time to satisfy the condition. 

There was no difficulty during those years in granting out 
lands throughout the Sundarrans and even in Bakarganj, for 
surveyors had been employed continuously from the year 1840, 
and had made partial surveys of all the accessible lands ; 
besides which, all such lands in Khulna and Bakarganj were 
suReyed and mapped out by the Revenue Survey ^ during 
the years to 1863. • 

A few years later, or just after the Mutiny, two pfoppsals 
were brought before the public for the disposal of waste 
generally ; one was to sell them out-and-out 
iand revenue, and the second to allow yiand-owners t^^^ 
deem theit existing land revenue by ^paying it off ph 
all by ohe capitalized sum. These measures^ W 
ally advocated with tlm pf , 

: . Pf ■■ W jsfter 
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1863 to carry out theise views. Some thirteen lots were 
sold under these rules in 1865 and 1866, but many of the 
purchasers were indiSerent, or were unable to complete the 
purchase money during the ten years allowed for the payment 
by instalments, and eight of those lots came back to Govern- 
ment in subsequent years. The rules for the redemption of the 
land revenue, however, met with more success, and were taken 
advantage of in some twenty lots. 

The granting out of lands had been stopped meanwhile ; but 
the new measures were found fault with on the grounds,,' 
that the upset price was excessive, and that only capitalists could 
take advantage of them. Applicants for land therefore preferred 
the Grant Rules of 1853, and wished to go back to themi^^t 
no definite course was chosen, for Mr. F. Schiller’s great sclienre 
of Sundarban reclamation was then before the public. He 
and eight other gentlemen; European and Native, applied to 
Government in January 1865 to purchase all the remaining 
nngranted waste lands, proposing to raise a capital of not^ less 
than one million sterling, and to reclaim the lauds by means of 
labour imported from China, Madras, Zanzibar and other 
places. The Government was prepared to allow this ambitious 
scheme, but declined to encourage any intention to import 
labour from Africa. Mr, Schiller then attempted to start 
the Company with a capital of nearly two millions, and 
continued his efforts for three years ; but the public could not 
be induced to join ; so much money had been lost in Sundar- 
ban enterprises, that people had grown cautious. His efforts 
proved unsuccessful, and the scheme at length fell through in 
August 1868 ; indeed, at that time, the Port Canning scheme 
was competing for the support of the public. 

About the year 1853 the idea was started of making a sub 
sidiary port to Calcutta on the Viver Matla. The river was 
surveyed at once ; and Government bought up lot 54, which is 
at the head of the river on the west side, with an area of about 
8,260 acres for Rs. 1 1,000, for the purpose of constructing a ship 
canal and railway to connect that river with the Hooghly. ^ At 
that time the Iqt was only partially cleared along the river 
frontage ; and this portion was surveyed for si^^miles, and 
marked out into roads and ‘ lots ’ for the construction of the 
new town and port in 1855, a site was chosen for the rail* 
way station. Measures were also taken at once to clear the 
remainder of the lot and people it with raiyats. This was a 
tedious and expensive findertaking, and seems to have occu- 
pted about seven years. 

The establishmen}: of the port was begun about 1858 and it was 
called Port Cannir||. The lands on the river bank were the 
town lots, and all the rest remained agricuitural lands* l^he 
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leasehold right in the town lots was sold at public auction for 
a term of sixty years, and was largely bought up. Some suc^ 
cess attended the scheme, and in 1862 the Port Canning Munn 
cipality was formed and formally obtained from the Govern- 
ment its property in the town lands. Attempts were made 
to raise public loans for the improvement of the town and port, 
but they were not attended with success. In connexion with 
this scheme a Company was started called the “ Port Canning 
Land Investment, Reclamation and Dock Company, Limited,** 

I for the purpose of purchasing and reclaiming the waste lands 
^n the river Matla. The Company bouglit seven Jots, and held 
ten others in grant ; and it contributed largely to a debenture 
loan that the Municipality succeeded in raising in 1865. 
tiiat body needed more money the next year, and Government 
lent it four and a half lakhs without interest for five years, the 
Government retaining the port dues in its own hands. Enough 
seems to have been done to make the port a success if success 
werS attainable. A railway was constructed between Calcutta 
and Port Canning. Wharves were built and placed in connex- 
ion with the railway. But the .scheme of a subsidiary port seems 
to have been unsuited to the commercial interests of Calcutta, 
and it failed. The Municipality fell into hopeless pecu- 
niary difficultie.s, whioh at length brought it into costly litiga- 
tion with the Port Canning Company and with Government. 
The final result was that many of the lease-holders of the town 
lots, who held large quantities of the Municipality *s debentures, 
commuted their debentures for the free-hold right in their lots ; 
and the Government bought up the whole of the property of 
tlie Municipality in the Civil Court, and has since paid off all 
the other debenture-holders. 

Port Canning now wears an appearance of stagnation. 
No shipping visits the pout. Fire-wood and other articles 
are carried by the railway to® Calcutta, but the line does 
not convey the produce that is brought by country-boats from . 
Eastern Bengal round through the Sundarbans ; this is con-w 
veyed by boats into Calcutta. A mill is the only place in the 
toWn that displays any signs of industry. What the expense 
incurred in^he scheme was it is impossible to say. The Govern- • 
inent spent at least six lakhs ; I do not know what income it 
received, but the amount can scarcely have been comparable 
with the expenditure. How private persons were affected Is 
still less within conjecture, but their losses are caminoply re- 
ported to have been very heavy. , 

At the same period that the Port Canning scheme 
on foot, other measures were taken to improve the naviga^tf 
and tmdein the Sundarhaiis. There are atpt^ht 
native routes (or boats betw^n Cafcii tta and; 
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and two routes have existed more or less during the past One 
is an inner route, running through the cultivated tracts ; and 
the other is a more southerly one, and passes in places through 
the forest The latter is very largely used in the cold season, 
when the weather is ordinarily calm and there is no fear of 
storms or floods. The inner route is generally resorted to in 
the hot season and rains to avoid the risks of the other route ; 
but in places it is narrow, and the block is occasionally so 
great among the boats meeting from both directions that, as 
the boatmen endeavour to get their own boats on as fast as 
possible and no proper order is enforced, the boats become 
jammed, and much time and temper are lost before they can 
emerge on their way. The block is especially trying when,i^ 
of the itfimense tubs, which are the approved fashion of bol!' 
built by the people in some parts of the country, sticks in the 
mud at ebb-tide, and all efforts to move it arc hopeless till the 
next flood-tide. 

Navigation, however, must have been in a very unsatis- 
factory state about forty years ago. There was no con- 
ttnous towing path from Calcutta to Khulna ; boats sank in the 
channels and were a constant cause of obstruction and danger ; 
and the channels silted up, especially at the points where the 
tide flowing from opposite directions met, A careful inquiry 
was made in 1853, and these defects were remedied and other 
improvements were introduced. The towing path is an indis- 
pensable requisite ; boats can be rowed as long as the flood 
or ebb-tide will carr}' them in the direction they wish to go, 
but if there is no wind to help them on, it is wasted labour for 
the boatmen to attempt to row any except the smallest boats 
against stream ; it is then they can tow, and the towing path 
is absolutely necessary to prevent the boats being detained tfh 
the tide becomes favourable again. For a few years an officer 
with magisterial powers was stationed half-way between Cal- 
cutta and Khulna to superintend the navigation. At present 
all these matters are, I believe, cared for by the Public Works 
Department. 

Thes§ routes are too small, except in a few places, for ffie 
large steamers thtft ply between Calcutta and Easto<;ti Bengal ; 
they take a route much furtlier to the south, which passes for 
the most part through dense forest. 

Besides the schemes that liave been already mentioned was 
a suggestion that a mart should be established on the river 
Balcswar or Btshkhali, as a port for the trade of East Bengal, 
in^pendent of Calcutta. Both rivers were surveyed, but 
omy the Baleswar was found favourable for small vessels, 
The scheme was ta|ted about for some years, but ultimately 
came to nothing ; indeed, the failure of Uje Port CaOUing 
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scheme indicates how mistaken many of the projects started 
at that time were, 

I have already mentioned the proposal that was suggested 
about 1810 to clear Saugor Island, in order to benefit the 
navigation of the Hooglily. Two persons tried in turn but 
failed, and many persons applied for grants in the island, but 
it appeared they had no real thought of clearing the land and 
only wanted to secure a nominal property that might even- 
tually become valuable. The island was surveyed by Lieutenant 
Illane in 1813-14, and its area was computed at about 143,550 
* acres. The Collector of the 24-Parganas, Mr. Trower, began 
clearing in a central portion, which has been named after him 
Trower-hind ; but he found that cultivation could be under- 
taken better by private persons, and convened a Ineeting of 
merchants and others in Calcutta in 1818. The result was 
that a Company was started, called the Saugor Island Society, 
with a capital of two and a half lakhs, in 1819. The Govern- 
ment granted the island to the Company in perpetuity, the 
first 30 years being free of rent, with various stipulations as 
to clearing and other matters, failure in which would entail 
forfeiture. The management was in the hands of 13 trustees, 
a number which to the superstitious will seem to have pro- 
phesied misfortune* from the beginning. The Society began 
energetically, and very satisfactor>' progress was made in the 
four northern portions called Mud Point, Ferintosh, Trowerland 
and Shikarpiir, and in a portion at the extreme south called 
Dhobeldt, until May 1833, when the great gale and in- 
undation occurred, which destroyed almost everything and com- 
pelled the Society to throw up the scheme in despair. 

Four gentlemen then, Messrs. Hare, Maepherson, Hunter 
and Campbell, bought the four northern portions and carried 
oir the undertaking. Government also conferred on them the 
privilege of making salt, fronf which, and the rice cultivation 
combined, they reaped a lucrative return. TheTsland con- 
tinued in fair prosperity, although storms occurred in June 
1842, October 1848 and June 1852; and the rent-free terni 
Tvas extended to 1863. In that year those four porljons 
found m^rc or less cleared, and cultivation was also 
Dhobel&t and another portion ; all the rest of the island^ 
jungle except the spot occupied by the light-house, llid settife'i 
ment of these lands was under discussion, till 
changed by the cyclone and storm-wave of 5th 0^ 
which swept Over the island with; 
havoc. On the ist and 2nd Novemb^^ 

; stotni; stnd:: high;tide. W’bichythi^w^thfr 

Ojf;' 
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life ; the embankments that had been erected had not been 
a sufficient protection. After much discussion it was at last 
settled that in each estate in the island, a central place of 
refuge should be constructed, consisting of a tank surrounded 
by an embankment i 6}4 feet high ; that no habitation shQuId 
ordinarily be built more than a mile from the place of refuge, 
and that embanked paths should be made connecting the 
place of refuge with the habitations. Subject to these and 
minor conditions, the cultivated lands in the five estates 1 
have mentioned were granted out free of rent in perpetuity 
in 1875, The places of refuge have been constructed and are 
subject to annual inspection. Since then, however, there 
have been no cyclone- waves to test the efficacy of the arrange- 
ments, though the people expected one in 1883 because trIiSS 
Bengali year ended in a ‘ nought * ! 

At the south of Saugor Island, in a little creek off the 
sea, is held in January the annual festival of bathing in the 
Ganges at its junction with the sea. It is largely attended hy 
both men and women, but the festival is decaying, unless 
excursion steamers should resuscitate it as a pleasure trip ; 
and the numbers who attend it are far below the estimate 
often made. I doubt if the number exceeds 5,000, though it 
is popularly stated to be something like ten times as many. 
The festival is held on a small piece of sandy ground, mat 
booths are ruu up in rows, and fakirs and hawkers combine 
religion and trade in their respective calling.s. It can be 
readily perceived that in such circumstances, sanitary arrange- 
ments arc but nominal, and, though the festival lasts but a 
few days, the pilgrims arc liable to be attacked by cholera, 
or to carry its germs away with them. 

Of late years reclamation has made little progress except 
in Bakarganj, where almost all the Jands are more or less cul- 
tivated, but great loss of life aftd damage were inflicted by 
the cyclone-wave of ist November 1876 on the lands at the 
extreme east. The forest in the 24-Parganas and Khulna is 
now under the Forest Department ; that in the former 
district is * protected,’ and that in Khulna is ‘ reserved?^ 
Wood-cufters are allowed to ply their business ir\.the pro- 
tected forest under passes from the Department, and careful 
watch is kept over them by toll-stations established at all the 
important water-passages into the forest. Everything in 
Bakarganj is free. They bring away timber and fire-wood* 
golp&th leaves for thatching, and reed for matting, Shells, 
canes and other articles are also obtained from the forest. 

Tlfe^ wood-cutters go down in boats suited to the cargo 
they intend to and before beginning their work, 

generally propitiate tM forest divinities tlirough fakirs in order 
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to obtain immunity from wild ^nimals. Some fakirs have 
a great reputation. The chief local divinities are the Boy 
Saint {Satvdl Pir) and the Forest Lady {^Ban Bibi) ; both 
seem from their names to be of Mohammedan origin, but 
they are worshipped by both Mohammedans and Hindus, 
and their shrines are often marked by nothing more than a 
bamboo with a flag at the top. These men can get near 
places, where they intend to cut timber, by means of the 
khals that penetrate everywhere. It is difficult to wander far 
^ through the forest in the west, as the ground is low and 
swampy, but there is no hindrance in Hakarganj except for 
the khals. Perhaps the greatest advantage the wood- 

cutters enjoy is, that the forest has little undergrowth, and 
they can keep a look-out for some distance ardlind. The 
bavvaiis, or regular wood-cutters, are very poor and must 
venture their lives to gain their living ; as they graphically 
express it, their clioice lies between starvation and risking 
tliemselves against the tigers. Raiyats, however, from Jessore, 
Khulna and Bakarganj often undertake expeditions to the 
forest when they have no pressing work at home ; and much 
of the rice crop is also reaped by such men, when the 
Sundarban cultivators are unable to gather it in unaided. 

There is plenty o*f sport in the Sundarbans, though it is not 
to be had easily. Tigers, deer ai\d wild pig abound everywhere, 
and especially on the confines of cultivation. Deer are es- 
pecially destructive in November and December \vhen the 
rice has grown, but has not reached maturity. The wild pig 
arc always at hand to dig up the ground for whatever they can 
find. The tigers stalk tile deer and the pigs, and will swim 
broad streams in their search for prey. Buffaloes are found 
in the eastern parts, and rhinoceroses in the depths of the 
forest near the sea coast. •Abandoned clearances, where grass 
has grown up, arc excellent piaces for finding deer, which may 
be seen browsing there at all times of the day. Such places 
are better and more numerous in Bakarganj than in the west/- 
jjpr when land is abandoned in the west’, a kind of wild palm, 
called hat&l, and low scrub or reed spring u^ and theive mpre, 
readily tiftin grass ; but in lands that are much impregnated 
with salt, little will grow besides a low reddish succuletit 
herb, and the jhau, which is like a casuarina. In the east, the 
land being high, grass grows readily, and will 
position for years before it is ultimately extinguished 1^ 
encroachment , of the forest. Such^ spots are yeiy p^ 
in the lands near the sea Coast in the extreme ' 
have been reclaimed and abandoned by A 
and they generally possess deserted 
fesir-water, and are:;yisit€d^ nightly. 
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Maghs from Chittagong and Arakan have been settled oti 
the coast lands at the extreme east for at least sixty years,, 
and have carried with them their inveterate practice of 
“ jhooming, ” that is, they settle on a spot of forest, cut 
down the trees, and cultivate the soil for a few years ; and then 
move off to a new spot and repeat the p|ipess. But the 
difficulties and disadvantages of Sundaiban tmtivation have 
compelled them to stay longer in one place than their old 
practice was. Newly cleared ground is full of the stumps 
and roots of the trees and cannot be ploughed ; the seed 
must be scattered broadcast till the stumps and roots decay. 
The sundri tree has the peculiarity of sending up from its 
roots small prongs or spits, a foot or more in height, vdjich 
are sometimes so thickly placed as to leave little roonv'f^ 
walking. The first cn^ps arc, of course, poor, as the soil is 
more or less impregnated with salt, and it needs some years’ 
cultivation to eradicated the salt. Their unsettled habits 
render the Maghs excellent pioneers, but most troublesome 
raiyats. If lands cleared by Maghs can be peopled with 
Hindu or Mohammedan raiyats, they may be considered as 
well settled as possible, but these classes strongly dislike 
what they consider the filthy habits of the Maghs, who build 
their houses on piles from 3 to 5 feet high, and keep their 
dogs, poultry and refuse in the space beneath. The results 
are certainly most insanitary ;‘yet they may perhaps furnish 
the geologists of a future age with as* much interest and 
information as the kitchen middens ” of Denmark. 

All the shooting must be done on foot. Elephants cannot 
be had unless conveyed there at an expense which is prohibi- 
tive. It is not of much use to seek the tiger or deer on foot, 
even on solid ground, for they would hear or see one lotit. 
before one could get at them and with tigers, it has 
sometimes happened that, whilfe the sportsman imagined he 
was following up the tiger, the tiger was stalking him. 
Deer may be found in the evening or early morning in 
most of the open spots, and they are very bold when the rice 
is ripening. In the deserted clearances, where they are little 
disturbed, they may be seen all day long. The loca!^ shikaris 
arc far from adepts in their profession. In some parts they 
have little pits a foot or two deep in the open spots, and sit in 
these at night to shoot the deer. The tigers are seldom diis- 
turbed unless they are troublesome, and the readiest way to 
get them is to sit up over a ‘ kill/ or lie in wait for them near 
their haunts ; yet, in one of the cleared spots where a pair had 
estaSrished themselves* I saw thenii walking about in the 
open in broad day-t{|jht Near Morrellganj the people sometimes 
settle troublesome tiger by hemming him in with nets and 
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driviiig him into them ; though he can leap a long distance, 
he cannot, they say, spring over a net seven feet high. I have 
never seen wild buffaloes, though their tracks around deserted 
tanks, where they go at night to drink, are common enough. 

An officer's duty in the Sundarbans is a mixture of seden- 
tary life, rough|put-door work, and jungle wandering. It con- 
sists in surveying, settling and leasing out lands of every des- 
cription, from the most thoroughly cleared estates to the wildest 
forest, during the cold season ; and while travelling from one 
place to another, days may be spent in the confinement of a 
boat. Much of the work must be done with a gun in one hand, 
and every one who has served there has no doubt tales to 
tell of the risks he has run. The dravvbacks are many and 
obvious ; yet there are fair opportunities for sport •and living 
so entirely among the isolated people, to whom the slightest 
medical attention is a great boon, for months together, with so 
few of the usual official accompaniments, one may learn very 
nviich of their ways and langtiagc, and more perhaps may be 
learnt of the rise and growth of the land system of Bengal in 
the conditions, both crude and highly developed, which are 
found in the Sundarbans, than in the ordinary districts where 
the changes that liave been at work have been almost hidden 
from notice by the Permanent Settlement 

F. E. Pargiter. 



Art.' VI.— INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW — II* 

PROVINCIAL COUNCILS. 

A.— Executive Councils. 

O NLY the Governments of Madras and Bombay have such 
Councils. In Provinces administered by Lieutenant- 
Governors or Chief Commissioners, they alone constitute the 
Government, the Secretaries being merely their mouth-piece. 

By section 21 of 33 Geo. III. c. 52, the whole civil and^^l^li- 
tary Government of each of the presidencies of Madras md 
Bombay were vested in a Governor and three counsellors, "f* 
Section 32 of the same statute authorized the Court of Directors 
to appoint the Commander-in-Chief also to be a member of the 
said Councils, and when so appointed, he was to have rank and 
precedence at the Council Board next to the Governor. By 
section 29 of 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106, members of Governor’s 
Councils were to be appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council, but this provision was in 1869 superseded by 32 and 
33 Vic. c. 97, which provides (sec. 8) that they shall be appointed 
by Her Majesty by warrant under Her Royal Sign Manual. 
It is not quite clear whether the condition of twelve years 
service in India, imposed by 33 Geo. HI. c. 52. s. 25, is still in 
force. 

By sec. 56 of 3 and 4 Will. IV. c 85, it was enacted that the 
executive Government of each of the several Presidencies of 
Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George, Bombay and Agra f 
should be administered by a Governor and three councillor -f 
Sec. 57 gave the Court of Directors .power to revoke and sus- 
pend the appointment of Councils in any Presidency, or to 
reduce the number of Councillors. This power was exercised 
in 1833, when the Court of Directors directed that the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay were to consist of a Governor 
and a Council, the Council to consi.st of two members being 
civil servants, with* the addition of the Commande«'-in-Chief, 
when the Court should appoint him to a .seat in Council, 
otherwise of two civil servants alone. 

♦ Continued from No. CLXXVII for July 1889 p. 164 
t I adopt the spelling as I find it in the original statutes, 
t It was enacted by sec. 38 of 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, that the Presi- 
dency of Fort William in Bengal should be divided into two distinct Presi« 
dendfe, one to be. sty led the Presidency of Agra; but the provision 
was never brought iAo operation. Its operation was suspended by $ and ' 
6 Will, IV., c. 52, arid the suspension was continued by j 6 arid 17 Vic. c*- 
■ 5» s. 15. . 
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Meetings of the Executive Councils arc called ordinary 
meetings. The Governors of Madras and Bombay may make 
rules and orders fur the conduct of business in their councils, 
and any order made, or act done in accordance with such di- 
rections, shall be deemed to be the order or act of the Governor 
in Council * 

In the absence of the Governor, the senior Civil ordinary 
member of Council presides. It would appear 'f that at ordi- 
nary meetings, the Governor has not got a casting vote ; but 
Governors, like the Governor General, may override their 
councils when any measure is proposed whereby the safety, 
tranquillity, or interests of India, or any native State are, or 
may be, in the judgment of the Governor, essentially affected, 
and he is of opinion either that the measure proposed ought 
to be adopted and carried into execution, or that it ought to 
be suspended or rejected. J 

There seems to be no specific rule as to what constitutes a 

♦ 24 and 25 Vic. c. 67, s. ?8. | t ‘d. s. 34, 

t 33 Geo., HI, c. 52, s 47. The powers given by this section are, as 
to the Governor- General in Council, practically superseded by 33 Vici, 
c. 3, s. 5- The origin of this power will be found in Sir John Kaye’s 
“ Lives of Indian Officers.” “ Lord Cornwallis had always believed that, 
unless large powers were vested in him, he could render no service to his 
country. He desired to hold in his own hands both the supreme civil 
and the supreme military authority ; and seeing that, if thwarted, as 
Hastings had been by a factious opposition in the Council, he would have 
no real oower of any kind, he declared it to be an essential condition of 
his acceptance of the office, that he should be empowered, on great occa- 
sions, to act upon his own responsibility, against the votes of the majority 
of the Council, To these conditions Pitt and Dundas readily consented. 

The King^s Ministers kept their promise, and prepared at once 

to bring in a supplemeiitnry Act of Parliament, explaining or amending 
the objectionable clauses in the India Bill of 1784. It was certain thac 
it would be opposed. The flarty who saw, or pretended to see, only a 
constitutional safeguard in such opposition as that with which Francis 
and Clavering had held in restraint the independent action of Governor- 
General Hastings, were alarmed and indignant at the thought of placing 
such large powers in the hands of a single. man. It was to establish a 
g^antic despotism. So against this measure Edmund Burke lifted up 
his voice, declaring that it contemplated the introduction ol an arbitrary 
and despo]|^ Government into India, on the false 5)retence of*its tending 
to increase the security of our British Indian possessions, and to give 
fresh vigour, energy, and pr 'inptitude to the conduct of business, where 
before had been only weakness, decrepitude, and delay. Tp this Dun das 
replied in a convincing speech, which must have touched, in a sensitive 
place, Philip Francis, who had endeavoured to Introduce a Bill of 
own— that arbitrary and despotic power might result from the actioxi pf tw6 
or three no less than from the action of one ; and thatit wa$; cett^ thht 
all the mischief and rtiisfortune that had for many years 
4iad arisen from the lucistence of party feelings anki facii^# 
amoh| the differed of CouheU. The Bill 

majPnties In teth Houses of Pafliamenti’V-Z/jS? 1^: ^ 

.11:^54* v\:' - 
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quorum for a meeting of a Governor’s Executive CoiiiTCil, 
though the absence of the Governor is provided for. But if 
any member is by any infirmity or otherwise incapable of 
attencling a meeting, a temporary member may be appointed 
to take his place, receiving half his own salary and half the 
salary of a member of Council. • 

The salary of a member of a jSovernor’s Council is Rs, 61440 ; 
it used to be 60,000 si<^a 

Lieuienant-Governars versus Governors in CounciL 

The respective merits of a Lieutenant-Govcrrior or of a Gover- 
nor in Council for Local Administrations has sometimes formed 
the subject of discussion. If any change be made m the 
existing st-ate of things, it is more probable that the impS^lfent 
Province of Bengal will be given a Governor and Council, than 
that the old established Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
will be reduced to Lieutenant-Governorships, There are strong 
reasons for and against giving Bengal a Governor and Execu- 
tive Council, and I will merely state the pros and cons as 
succinctly as possible, leaving the reader to form his own 
opinion : — 

Pros 

1. The presence of the Government of India in Calcutta 

for four months in the year materially weakens 
the position and authority of the Local Government. 
If Bengal had a Governor in Council, it would not 
be necessary for the Government of India to visit 
Calcutta, except occasionally, in a peripatetic man- 
ner, as it might visit Madras, Bombay, Lahore, 
Delhi, or Benares, The Supreme Government 
would thus have far greater opportunities of bcln^ 
brought into “ touch " wkh all parts of the Empire, 

2 . A Lieutenant-Governor Occupies a position somewhere 

between a Governor in Council and the more modern 
Chief Commissioner : whether he approximates 
to the more *or less independent position, depends 
on the personal views entertained in the Administra- 
tive (Home) Department of the Govea?'.ment of 
India. It is perhaps inadvisable that, in the con- 
sulship of a Gallic,' there should be virtually no 
appeal from an autocratic Lieutenant-Governor, 
while the next lustrum may see him reduced to the 
status of a Chief Commissioner by the petfervidum 
in^-enium o( H Homt Sccretd^ry. 
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3. Having regard to the powerful and often conflicting 

interests which have to be dealt with in Bengal, and 
to the way in which the educated classes^ both 
European and native^ are able to put pressure on 
the Government, it is very necessary that that Gov- 
ernment should be so constituted as to carry with 
it the maximum of weij^t, prestige, and authority. 
Some of the reasons wM^ have been enumerated 
above, as reasons in favour of confiding very im- 
portant legislation affecting Bengal to the Supreme 
Legislature, are also reasons for giving Bengal a 
Governor and Council ; for instance, the complex 
problems which arise in Bengal, and the fact that 
almost all questions have two sides. # 

4. A Governor in Council will not only have more weight 

with the public, but he will have more weight with 
the Government of India. He will be better able to 
, obtain full consideration and justice for the needs 
of Bengal. Tlie City of Bombay owes much to its 
having been under a Governor and Council. 

5. The creation of Bengal into a Governship will relieve 

the Government of India, which is becoming over- 
worked. The concession of comparative independ- 
ence to Bengal will considerably contract the sphere 
of the duties of the Government of India. 

6 . It will at the same time relieve the Lieutenant-Gover- 

nor, He can make over certain departments almost 
entirely to his members of Council. , 

7. A Governor in Council is more likely to be a strong 

and courageous government, especially in a province 
like Bengal, than a Lieutenant-Govenor who rules 
singly and entirely^n his own responsibility. 

8. Business is less likely to oe delayed by the tours of 

a Governor, as his Council would remain in Calcutta. 

Cons 

li If Councillors are strong, Secretaries become « mere 
darks or subordinates. If they ^re weak or in- 
different, the Secretaries are everything, and the 
Council adds little or nothing to the working power 
of the Government. 

2. The privilege of direct correspondence with tUe 

Secretary of State is ri^t likely to proxhote^^^ h^^ 
nious subordination ta^ % Government of 
But, of course, it is not indispensable that 
rior iti CouncU should enjoy such prtsdiege, x vv V : 

3. The cre^ion of Bengal into a 
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lessen the authority of the Goverhor^Genera) over 
a province which is, in some respects, the most 
important in India. Many are of opinion that 
the authority of the Government of India over 
Local Governments requires to be strengthened, and 
not weakened ; that local administrations should 
not be coverted into so many loosely confederate 
States. . 

4. The Governoient of India would have less financial 

control over a Governor iii Council. 

5. An Executive Council would often act as a drag on 

the wheels of Government. A Lieutenant-Governor 
could act with more promptness and vigour. 

6. fi The Lieutenant«Governor must be a civiliarNif ex- 

perience and proved ability. Such a man, unlike 
the English statesman who is generally appointed 
Governor of Madras or Bombay, is in little need 
of a Council, as he is thoroughly conversant with the 
details of the administration. What advice he re- 
quires can be readily obtained from hfs Secretaries. 

7. As to the relief which a Council would give to an 

over-worked Lieutenant-Governor, this may be better 
effected by forming Behar. and Orissa (with the 
Gurjhat Mehals and Sumbulpore) into Chief CoKi- 
missionerships. Relief was given in this way in 
1874 by separating Assam from Bengal. 

8. As a matter of fact the Lieutenant-Governor has 

Councillors in his Secretaries, who are always con- 
sulted. The Secretaries might be called Ministers, 
and the Chief Secretary might be put on the foot- 
ing of a Colonial Secretary, % 

Perhaps the matter may be summed up by saying that 
a Council would be no help to, and might hamper an excep- 
tionally firm and able Lieutenant-Governor ; while it would 
be a distinct aid and source of strength to a ruler of less 
courage and decision. The question is one on which it is 
not easy to form a decided opinion ; each man would probably 
decide it according to his own temperament. Perhaps most 
readers will think that the pros enumerated abov^ are of greater 
weight than the It has been said that the Board of 

Revboue is a sort of Council to the Lieutenant-Governor. But 
the element of responsibility is absent, and, as a matter of fact, 
the Board did not prevent an administrative collapse at the 
tiiue of the,Orissa farhine^ 

B. BROViiiciAb Legislative 
T hese are i%ttfiited by the provisions of Bus ** ludiw Coldness 
Act, 186^” (24 and 25 Vic.,fi. d 7 .) This ^ct^l^ 
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most important part of the Indian Constitution ; and if Lpcal 
Govei^ments would more freely v^d boldiy make use of the 
extensive powers which the Act gives them, we should hear 
less of the ever-increasing difficulties of administration, But^ 
extensive as these powers are, there are not a few dangers 
which the barque of a Local Council has cautiously to steer 
clear of, so as not to strike on the rock of ultra vires. I shall 
allude to these further on. 

The constitution of the Legislative Council had been re- 
vised in 1853, and the Act of 1861 brought the labours of 
^that body to an end. One of the principal objects of the 
Act was to restore to the Councils of the subordinate Pre- 
sidencies the power of legislation, which had been taken away 
from them by the Act of 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, and to estab- 
lish new local legislatures in other parts of Inflia. The 
legislative powers of the Government of India were left 
unimpaired, but under the new Act were to be chiefly ex- 
ercised in matters of general administration and such as 
afifect India as a whole. Perhaps the most important feature 
of the Act is that it provides, for the first time, for the ad- 
mission of Europeans, independent of the Government, and 
of natives of India, to take part in the important work of 
legislating, for India. 

Constitution of Councils. 

The Legislative Councils of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay respectively consist of the ordinary members of 
Council, the Advocate General of the Presidency, and not 
less than four nor more than eight additional members, as the 
Governor may think lit to nominate provided that not 
less than one-half of the persons so nominated shall be non- 
official persons. Additional members are appointed for two 
years. If any such mender dies, accepts office under the 
Crown, or resigns, the Goverifbr may appoint another person 
until the termination of the term for which 
member was appointed, provided that the proportion of non^ 
official members must not be di mi nished.f If the Governor 
b^^bsent, the senior civil ordinary member of Coundl presides. 
P'ive menders are required for a quoruna afr a legislative, 
itig, and the Governor or some ordinary member of 
must be one. In the case of a difference of of^hjon ^ 
equality of votes, the President has two votes or the w 
vote j The Governor may make rules 
business at legislative .meetinggi.^. -.sul^ct- to 
the Governor-General in Cwhdl. No 

.r, 
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transacted at a legislative meeting cipher than the consideration 
and enactment of measures introduced for the purpose of 
such enactment, or the alteration of rules foi Ahc conduct of 
business at Jegislative meetings.* ' " 

The above rules in the Statute relate to the Madras and 
Bombay Councils, but sections 46, 47 give the Governor-General 
power to constitute new Provinces, and alter their limits for the 
purposes of the Act ; and section 48 provides that all such rules 
shall apply to laws to be made by any Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

Extent of Legislative Power,^ ^ 

The Governors of Madras and Bombay^ in Council have 
power to make laws for the peace and good government of 
their respective territories. A Local Legislature can repeal 
amend any law made by the Governor-General in Council or 
by a Local Government before the date of the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act, but cannot repeal or amend any law passed 
by the Governor-General in Council since that date, or any 
Act of Parliament 

The said Governors in Council may not, except with the 
sanction of the Governor-General previously communicated to 
them, make or take into consideration any law : — 

(t;;. Affecting the public debt of India, or the customs 
duties, or any other tax or duty now in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Government of 
India, for the general purposes of such Govern- 
ment : 

(2) . Regulating any of the current coin, or the issue of 

any bills, notes, or other paper currency : 

(3) . Regulating the conveyance of letters by the post 

office, or messages by the electric telegraph within 
the Presidency : 

(4) . Altering in any way tl^e Penal Code of India ; 

(5^. Affecting the religion or the religious rites and usages 
of any class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India : 

(6). Affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part 
of Her Majesty’s military or naval forces : ^ 

C7). ^ Regulating patents or copyright : 

(8). Affecting the relations of the Governhient with 
foreign Princes or States. 

Provided always, that no law or provision of any law made 
by any such Governor in Council, and assented to by the 
Governor-General as aforesaid, shall be deemed invalid only by 
by reason of its relating to any of the above purposes. 

^Yith reference to the fourth clause above, there is a rule by 

— “ " ' , . ■ ' " • ' ' ' I I. I ^ .1 . Ill- -I i,i| ,, 1 . r' li i I 

• 24 and 25 Vic., Ci ife/, s. 38. | t /V/. ss. 42, 43. 
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which Bills of Local Councils, containing penal clauses, must 
be submitted to the Governor-General for previous sanction. 
This rule seems to go beyond the law. Almost every Act 
must contain penal clauses, which need not alter, though they 
may add to, the existing body of penal law. I believe the rule 
is not always strictly enforced. 

^Assent to^ and Force of Laws. 

When any law has been made at a legislative meeting, the 
•Governor + may, whether he was or was not present in Council 
at such meeting, declare that he assents to, or withholds his 
assent from the same. He is to transmit forthwith to the 
Governor-General an authentic copy of every law to •which he 
assents, and no such law shall have validity until the Governor- 
General has assented thereto. If the Governor-General with- 
holds his assent, he must signify his reason in writing to the 
Governor. If the Governor- General assents to the law, he must 
transmit to tlie Secretary of State an authentic copy thereof, 
and Her Majesty may signify, through the Secretary of State, 
her disallowance of such law, and such disallowance shall 
make void such law from or after the day on which the Governor 
shall make known by proclamation, or by signification to the 
Council, that he has received the notification of such dis- 
allowance by Her Majesty. 

It will be seen from sec. 40 of the Act, that the assent required 
is that of the Governor-General personally, and not of the 
Governor-General in Council. Assent has been refused on the 
ground that the principle or policy of the Act is unsound, 
ur contrary to the avowed policy of the Government of India ; 
that the Act, or some portion of it, is ultra vires of the Local 
Legislature ; that it is so defective in drafting or form as to 
be likely to lead to confusion <?r misconstruction. The more 
recent practice has been not to notice defects of drafting. 

When an Act, or some portion of it, is the ex- 

pedient of passing a conferring or enabling Act in the Govern 
not General’s Council has sometimes been resorted tQ. The 
most reccafc instance is Act XIL of 188S, which hs^ to^ b^ 
passed to legalize and give effect to those: portions pCfe 
Calcutta and Bombay Municipal Acts, which 
matters the jurisdiction of the High Courts. So an 
(XXI of 1882) had to be passed to confirm the M 
Act, some of the provisions trf which were 
the provisions of the Iddian 

'■ ^ ;^'aad :j»S' Vic. 

:■ .. . tTo'e 
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is a soinewhat clum^ due to the desire 

.to, w to speak, give as much “ rope ” as possible to the I.ocal 
Councils. The Government of India recognize that their sphere 
of operations is becoming more and more restricted and 
circumscribed by the numerous Acts passed in the Supreme 
Council since i86i, and that it is consequently very diUrculi 
for a Local Legislature to pass an Act, which is quite free 
from constitutional objections. Not a few Acts of importance 
have been vetoed from time to time on the ground of their 
being uUra vires. In 1872 the Bengal Excise Consoli-* 
dation Act was vetoed for curtailing the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court and the Court of Small Causes, 
contrave’ning sec. 10 of the Indian Contract Act, 1872. The 
Bengal Court of Wards Act, 1877, was vetoed for contravening 
the Code of Civil Procedure, The difficulties, with which the 
path of a Legislative Council is beset, will be discussed below. 

The Sphere, Functions, and Position of 
Local Legislative Councils. 

After the passing of the “ Indian Councils Act, " Sir Charles 
Wood, then Secretary of State for India, wrote as follows : — 

“ It i.s advisable that the several Legislative Councils should 
undertake, as far as possible, the necessary legislative busi- 
ness for the territories under their respective jurisdictions. 
The circumstances of different parts of India are widely 
different, and may, even under the same general head of ad- 
ministration, require widely different measures of a practical 
character ; and it will be no ground for condemning a measure 
on any particular subject passed for one Presidency, thai it 
differs, in some respects, from another measure on the same 
subject for another Presidency. *There will, however, always 
remain some important subjects to which, for the most part, 
general legislation alone is applicable, and which should he 
reserved to be dealt with by the Council of the Governor- 
General. Such are the subjects specified in section 43 of the 
Act. «If, however, it should appear to the Governor-GiSheral 
more expedient 'that enactments on any of thos^i. subjects, so 
far as regi^^^any Presidency or Lieutenant-Governomhip, 
may be mor^iiihveniently juissed by the Governor or Lieutenant^ 
Governor in Council, legislation in regard to those subjects by 
the Local LegislatBre, with the previous sanctioo nf r hf 
Governor-General, is permitted by the terms Of the sectipil> • 
<'‘There is nothing in the terms of the section, or ihahj; ofiier 
part of the Act,,|j^i<h takel away from the 

Goyernor-General the power of l^islathm in 

whatsi^ver ccttitnected any part WH 

:ta India, and-it iS''{K}isi)Hihl^tthere:il^^ 
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those enumerated, whtdii inay be considered as properly coming 
within the cognizance of the highest legislative authority. 
The division of legislative measures into two classes will not 
be difficult, and, as a general rule, the Supreme Legislature ' 
should as little interfere with matters of local administration, 
as a Local Legislature should be permitted to interfere with 
tliose matters of general administration which are reserved to 
be dealt with by the Council of the Governor-General. ” 

It was evidently intended, then, that the sphere of Local 
Qouncils should be very extensive but certain causes have 
operated to curtail it : — 

1. Much greater control is given to the Governor-General 

over the exercise of tlie power of legislation than 
was the case before the passing of the Act* 3 and 
4 Will. IV. c. 85. 

2. The rules for the conduct of business at meetings of 

the Councils are to be submitted for the sanction 

. of the Governor-General in Council, (s.37,) 

3. No law is to have validity until sanctioned by the 

Governor-General, (s.40). 

4. A Local Legislature cannot repeal or amend any law 

passed by the Governor-General in Council since 
the date of* the Indian Councils Act. 

5. A Local Legislature cannot repeal or amend any Act 

of Parliament. 

6. It cannot, without the previous consent of the Govenor- 

General, legislate on any of the subjects specified 
in s. 43 of the Indian Councils Act. * 

7. It cannot take away any of the jurisdictions con- 

ferred on a High Court by the High Courts Act 
or by Letters Patent. 

This is a formidable list vof restrictions, but the fourth is 
more formidable than all the otHIrs put together, and is be- 
coming more and more so by the simple operation of timel' 
The Auctions of Local Legislatures are necessarily narrowed 
as more and more subjects come under ttte process of consoli- , 
dation by the Supreme Council. In fact, as time gofs q% 
and the bulkend range of Supreme Council Legislation mcreaseir 
Othello’s occupation bids fair to disappear^^li^tigether, and 
the power of legislation will be ^a monopohiipd^ ; 

Le^dUture, This is a matter for r^g^ 

' conditions''::of :difierent' provinc^./vaiy. to 
thm;-they:j^quhe'^^diffiMrent^-.laws.;^::-Tlierd‘<^^tpiec^;-i^^ 
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so to speak, a separate water-tight bulk-head, so that any 
particular legislative failure or adminis^trative collapse may 
affect a limited area only, and not the whole peninsula from 
PeshawUr to Burmah, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
Probably the soundest watchword would be “ uniformity in 
imperial, diversity in parochial matters. Lord Macaulay's 
maxim was : Uniformity where you can have it : diver- 
sity if you must have it, but in all cases certainty. " The question, 
th^n, of enlarging the powers of Local Councils is one of great 
importance. They may be enlarged in two ways : — 

1. By giving them the same powers, as regards the High 

Courts, as are possessed by the Indian Legislative 

Council. 

2, By permitting them to alter or amend Acts 

Indian Legislature passed subsequent to i86i. 

If the second power were made contingent on obtaining 
the previous sanction of the Governor General, it would 
merely be an extension of the principle contained in sec 43 
of the Councils Act. The Local CouiK-il could not act contrary 
to the wishes or policy of the Government of India, because 
its initiation of measures would be under complete check by 
the Governor-General ; at the same time its usefulness, and 
the sphere of its operations, would be extended. 

As to the first power, Local Councils may make laws for 
the ** peace and good government " of the territories for 
which they legislate. These are wide words, and the con- 
stitution and powers of the Courts of Justice within such 
territories clearly fall within them. The detailed arrange- 
ments for the various gradations of Civil Courts must differ 
in every province, and the matter is peculiarly one for a 
Provincial Legislature. But a Local Council cannot afifev* 
the powers of a High Court ^vei< the Mofussil Courts, and 
so Civil Courts' Acts for various provinces have had to 
be passed by the Governor-Generars Council. For instance, 
it might be u/ira vires tor a Local Council to remove any revenue 
matters or proceedings from the jurisdiction of the Ijigh 
Court. . There appears to be no sufficient reasoii why the 
charters of the High Courts should not be as nftich subject 
to Provincial Councils as they are to the Supreme Council. 
Provincial Councils are now surrounded by many pitfalls, 
and Parliament should extend to their laws the same protec- 
tion that it has given to the laws of the Indian Legislature^r 
It is not probable that the Provincial Councils will abuse their 
extended powers, as they are thoroughly subordinated to 
the Governor-General and the Crown, and the High Courts are 
well able to make t|jifcir voices heard wlienever they think the 
legislature is in err<^. 
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But this is a matter in which a good many factors have 
to be taken into consideration : there are cons as well as 
pros. Avoiding the r61e of an advocate, I wish merely to 
state the case, to sum up as a judge the points for and 
against. Let me first enumerate the points in favour of in- 
creasing the powers and enlarging the sphere of Provincial 
Councils : — 

1. Different provinces require widely different measures 

of a practical character. The Government which 
stays in a province# througliout the year is best 
aware not only of its wants and needs, but of the 
most appropriate methods of providing remedies, 
and laws can be better adapted to ^the special 
wants of the province. 

2. When the Supreme Council legislates for a particular 

province, there must necessarily be an excessive dele- 
gation of legislation ; that is, far more must be 
left to be provided for by executive rules than if 
the Act were passed by the Local Council. It 
should be added that some draftsmen think that 
legislation fcspecially in India) should leave as 
much as possible to executive action, merely laying 
down broad rules and principles, and leaving details 
to be worked out by the executive administration. 

3. The performance of local legislation has a healthy 

moral and educational effect on tlie provipcc in 
which it is performed. It induces the whole 
community, and more especially the non-official 
community, both European and native, to take 
an interest in the framing of the lavys under 
which they are to live, and to study the practical 
effect of them. ^ ^ 

4. The Government of India is already over-worked ; the 

time has probably come for contracting the sphere of 
its duties. What is hard wprk for the Legislative 
Council often means hard work for the Executive 
Council also. ^ * 

5* When transmitting, in i86i, a copy of the Councils 
Act to the Government of India, Sir Charles Wood 
remarked that the Governor-General would prolix*. 
bly find it expedient to extend thte prpvisiohs of 
the Act without delay to Bengal^ 

West Provinces, and thS Fanjafx And ^ 
the lapse of 28 years, the Act has ^ 
extended the I^hjabi and 

fbree for years in the 

The late Sir Hefey Maine 
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time of the Supreme Council was too much taken up 
with the “ parish vestry” business of the North- 
the Panjab, and the Chief Commissioner- 
ships, Such matters as municipal and local Self- 
Government are eminently matters for Local Coun- 
cils. The powerful and elaborate machinery of the 
Supreme Council is wasted in manufacturing pro- 
visions for preventing encroachments on roads and 
petty nuisances, for enforcing sanitation, for digging 
tanks, for regulating serais, markets, slaughter- 
houses, and similar parochial matters. The Na- 
smyth hammer of the Supreme Council should be 
reserved for crushing imperial problems and ham- 
mering out comprehensive measures of codificatioilj- 
applicable to the whole of India.* Almost the 
whole session of 1S87 was taken up with Land 
Revenue and Tenancy Acts for the Panjab. The 
Bengal Tenancy Act occupied the whole of n 
session. This year (1889) the Supreme Council has 
passed four Acts for the Central Provinces. 

6. The Local Government must know best the habits, 

customs, and idiosyncrasies of the populations 
over which it rules, and its legislation is more likely, 
tlian that of the Supreme Council, to be sympathe- 
tic, popular, and in accord with public opinion. 
This is merely an amplification of the first 
factor. 

7. Local Councils can legislate rapidly The impor- 

tance of rapidity of legislation cannot be over- 
estimated in a country like India, composed of 
diverse and often hostile races, castes, and. 
religions.J ^ « 

8. The Local Government and its principal officers will 

take a much greater interest in local matters, when 
they are uncpntrolled and unhampered in dealing 
with them. ^ 

It remains to note the considerations which weigh against 
giving more rope (sif venia verio) to the Local CoiAicils, and 

• What remains to be done for codification was indicated in my article 
on “Indian Codification ” in the Calcutta Review tot April 1889, No. 
CLXXVI, pages 377, 378. 

t At least they have done ^so hitherto. But there are signs that this 
may nqit continue to be the case. 

■t The amending Act known as “the Ghee Act,” had to be rapidly 
passed in 1887 ; so also Emigrants’ SahUation Act danng the present 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ... ■ ■ ' • ■ 
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in favour of confiding all important measures of legislation to 
the Supreme Council : — 

1. The Government of India has a trained Legislative 

Department, which saves it from many errors to 
which Local Councils arc subject, and into which 
they often fall. It is true that Local Councils 
include the Advocate-General, but as a matter of 
fact his presence has not sufficed to steer Local 
Councils (in Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay) clear 
of errors. An Advoeate-General is not necessarily 
a draftsman or a constitutional lawyer, and (what 
Is far more important) his whole time is not at the 
disposal of the State. During the presei^t year the 
Advocate-General of Bengal failed to see that the 
Calcutta Municipal Act was u/ira vires. 

2. To take the Bengal Council for purposes of concrete 

comparison : This Council, sitting in Calcutta, is less 
** strong** and independent than the Supreme Coun- 
cil, spending eight months of the year at Simla. 
“ Strength** is the quality par excellence which is 
indispensable in governing a “ congeries gentium.** 

3. It Is less .capable of taking a wide and imperial view 

of matters coming before it. The imperial aspect 
of administrative measures cannot be overlooked ; 
but in peaceful Bengal there is danger of “the 
empire** being sunk in “ the parish.** In a com- 
munity of merchants, English barristers, and 
subtle native lawyer-politicians — a community in 
which the military element is far too infinitesimal 
to produce a counteracting effect — a Local Council 
might be overborne by the demands of a single 
powerful class*; 0^ it might be too weak to with- 
stand the cry for a political idea, a theoretically 
perfect law, the practical results pf which might 
be to sacrifice the best interests of the Empire# 
Fiat lex (vxotjustitia)^ ruat vnperium^ 

4. was pointed out by the la^ Sir Henry Maine;; 
* the questions to be dealt with in Bombay and; 

Madras are comparatively uniform and simplq; 
In both Presidencies almost all the land ht in the 
hands of a peasant propriemryi Ex<»pt ihi a sinsdl 
part of Madras, the Eufoi^ans aiip 
the Presidency towns, fheir 
/oonftict ■andvih;viiani:^^' 
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complex, many-sided, and of extreme difficulty. 
There is scarcely a single question which has not 
a European side and a native side, (resulting from 
the large number of European non-officials in 
the interior), a proprietor's side and a tenant’s side, 
or which has not to be regarded from the point 
of view of the educated and progressive section of 
Bengali society, and again from the point of view 
of rigid orthodox Hinduism. 

5, The Bengal Governfnent — and much more the Bengal 

Council — is more likely to be unduly influenced 
by pressure from some one powerful class. The 
, masses are not represented as yet (that is, by 
non-official Members) * and the public opinion 
whicii now makes itself heard and felt is of 
two kinds. The large planting interest and the 
equally large commercial interest are connect- 
ed intimately with the bar, which has, and always 
will attract the ablest brirristers in India. They 
form collectively a powerful body of intelligent 
and earnest men, enabled, by connection with the 
press, both here and in England, to force on the 
Government the views which they think best for 
their own interests. Their views arc always honest 
views, but occasionally circumstances cause them 
to be somewhat one-sided. The leaders of this 
body — and I am sure a hint from one who is a 
respecter of honest views will be taken in good 
part — would do well so to control its opinion as 
to prevent its bursting the banks of moderation, 
to guard its being carricj^ away by temporary gusts, 
of indignation or class feeling, and to prevent its 
urging the Government to the adoption of mis- 
chievous and suicidal courses. 

6. The other class of opinion is that of the advanced 

section of native society. If this opinion is Ibss 
• honest, .if views are expressed in andrOUtof the 
press which are not entertained to their full extent, 
if claims and pretensions are put forward which 
even those who make them do not sincerely be- 
lieve iii the expediency of fully granting,— still, 
the motive is^a good one, namely, a desire for 
absolute autonomy. I believe there are none who 
regard the idea of autonomy for Bengal jis more 
chimerical than advanced Bengalis themselves/ 

will //discussed in an article by ibe (mtenl wnM 
Indian Legislation” which will appear ui the next number of this fteview* 
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Still a constant pressure is being brought to bear 
on Government to take the reins of the administra- 
tion more and more out of the hands of Euro- 
peans ; indigo factories are being more and more 
owned or financed by natives ; the country trader 
and the town merchant are jostling and trading 
on the heels of European firms ; and the native 
pleader claims to enter the portals of the Original 
Side of the High Court. If this section of public 
opinion is, outside the Legislative Council, less 
weighty with the Government — and I express no 
opinion one way or the other — its representations 
have probably greater influence inside the Council- 
hall than the representatives of the mercantile 
community. However that may be, tlie above 
facts go to show that, when important conflicting 
interests have to be dealt with in any particular 
legislative measure, the Supreme Council is more 
independent, more .strong, and less likely to sacrifice 
or subordinate the interests of one class to another. 

7. Finally a Local Council, owing to the influence of 
advanced native opinion, is not only likely to 
be more radical, but it may go too far in the direc- 
tion of experimental autonomy, and thereby in- 
crease the difficulties of administration, merely 
in order to conciliate such opinion, and from a 
reluctance to oppose it. It may be said that this 
condemnation is somewhat general, and requires 
concrete instances to support it, I will give one. 
Owing to the desire of a Native Chairman to inspect 
a powder factory and works in a municipality near 
Calcutta, it was considered necessary so to amend 
a .section of the Moflissil Municipalities Act as to 
empower the Local (jovernment to exclude any por- 
tion of a municipality from the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners. The amendment was calculated 10 
be unpopular with the section of advanced natives, 
atid it was passed into law with^ some reluctance 
ciftd in a modified form.^ The *Supreme Council 

* It had been intended to give the Local Goveinment power to exclude 
all Government buildings, hut the Bill was subsequently restricted to 
buildings used for n«ival or military purposes. Goverament buildings in 
Bengal Municipalities are often over-assessed, and perhaps such oybr- 
assessment is not an unmixed evil, as it is a sort of vplunUry conttlbutioil 
by the Governinent towards the successful administration of mnAicipalides. 
In the North-West Provinces, Government buildings in muniGip^lities 
exempt from assessm and Government storeSf on entering 
'.Hiies^'pay no ‘•■octroi-^ dutms.. 
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of course, would not have been affected by such 
considerations. ^ The reasons which tell in favour 
of legislating in the Supreme Council* are at the 
same time reasons for not releasing Local Councils 
from the leading-strings of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. I have endeavoured to enumerate the pros 
and cons fully and dispassionately. It will be seen 
that there is much to be said on cither side of the 
question, and I leave the reader to form his own 
conclusion as to the desirability or otherwise of 
conferring larger powers, and giving greater free- 
dom to Local Councils. 


Infotnial Legislation. 

By informal legislation is meant legislation elsewhere 
at legislative meetings. Such laws are made under the pro- 
visions of the Statute 33 Victoria, chapter 3, in the following 
manner : — The Secretary of Stale in Council may from time to 
time declare to what portions of India the provisions of the 
Statute are to be applicable ; and thereafter any Local Govern- 
ment, now in existence or hereafter to be established, to which 
any such portion of India is subject, may propose to the 
Governor-General in Council drafts of any regulations, to- 
gether with the reasons for proposing the same, for the peace 
and good government thereof. The Governor-General in ‘ 
Council shall take such drafts and reasons into consideration, 
and when any such draft shall have been approved of by the 
Governor-General in Council, and shall have received the 
Governor-Generars assent, it shall be published in the Gazette 
of India'* and in the local "Gazette,'' and shall thereupon 
have the same legal operation and effect, and be subject to the 
like disallowances, as if it had been made at a regular me.M'ng 
of the Legislative Council. Authentic copies of such Regula- 
tions are to be sent to the Secretary of State in Council. 

The legislation under the Statute 33 Victoria, is intended to 
meet the wants of th§ more backward parts of India, to the 
inhabitants of which it would certainly be no blessing to 
extend ‘ all our elaborate codes and laws, or to enable the 
administration to cope better with peculiar crime 6/ a specially 
turbulent population. In pursuance of the- latter reason, 
section i of the Statute has been extended to Upper Burrtiah 
and certain Sindh and Panjab frontier districts. As regard$ 
the former object, the Statute has beenextended to many 
jungly and hilly portiefns of the country : for instahee, the 
GaFo Hills, the Khasia and Jaiiitia Hills, the Naga Hills tnd 
certain other d?#tricts in Assam, to the Sontal Pergunnahs and 
the Chittagon^^ HiU Tracts in Bengal, ^ to the Andaman and 
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Nicobar islands, and to some backward portions of the 
Oodavari District in the Presidency of Madras. 

The ordinances of the Governor-General constitute another 
species of informal legislation. By section 23 of the Councils 
Act the Governor-General is invested with an extraordinary 
power of making and promulgating ordinances in cases of emer- 
gency on his own responsibility. Such ordinances have the same 
force and effect as a regular law for the space of not more than 
six months from the date of their promulgation, unless Her 
Majesty shall earlier signify her disallowance thereof, or unless 
they shall be controlled or supetseded by some law made by 
the Governor-General in Council at a regular legislative 
meeting. It is absolutely necessary that the Governor-General 
should have this power ; but it is oniy used on yery urgent 
occasions. 

The existence of such power naturally tends to give the 
Governor-General an additional weight and authority in 
Council deliberations. These ordinances, when made, are 
published in the Gazette of India. They have been few in number. 
The first was made by Lord Mayo in 1869 for the purpose of 
imposing an additional half per cent, of income-tax ; and he 
made another in the same year to exclude a disturbed portion 
of territory on the.frontiers of the Punjab from the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts. Lord Lytton passed one relating to salt. 
In iSyS Lord Northbrook made one pn an important occasion ' 
to put a stop to a scurrilous dramatic representation in one of - 
the Bengali theatres in Calcutta. 

III. The Administration in India, 

I. The Civil Service. 

The Covenanted Civil Service is the successor and repre- i; 
sentative of the junior , and senior merchants, factors, and 
writers who were employed fcr purposes of trade by the East 
India Company, and whose mercantile denominations were 
continued Jong after the occupation of trading h.td ceased to ; 
represent more than a subordinate feature in the Company's ■ 
operations. The Company’s servants were required; beforfe i 
leaving ,^ngland, to enter into a covenant witehein theif . 
privileges were recited and their obligations were defined, and i 
this practice has been continued up to the present tinsfti^li 
Hence the term ** Covenanted "Civil Service. 

Before proceeding to discuss the Statutes 
' Service, it is advisable to refer to tl\e constitutionalti^Ikis^^ 

' .rei^ding: ■. the ^ ;]pers(»s vwlio 'm^ bc'onmlo:^:'^in-‘)|^^ 

^:the’'i^tbwh',m'ln'!ditirt‘. ';^.in:,tbis';fln8ttet-the'Magnd-''CWa^ 

;'lla|h[^: ,.ie :'<sohuMhed;;ih' swafctq^^ 
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1st, 1858, on the assumption of the direct Government of 
British India. The Statute enacts that “no Native of India, 
nor any naturaUborn subject of Her Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent 
or colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment under Her Majesty." In a 
Despatch. No. 44, dated the loth of December 1834, the 
Court of Directors informed the Government of India that 
they understood the meaning of this enactment to be, that 
whatever other tests of qualification might be adopted,* 
di.stinction of race or religion should not be of the number. 
The object of the enactment was not to ascertain qualification, 
but to remove disqualification ; a line of demarcation, to some 
extent in /avour of natives, to some extent in exclusioisi^ 
them, had been maintained ; and the Directors declared that 
the enactment obliterated this line of demarcation, or rather 
substituted for it another wholly irrespective of the distinction 
of race, and that thenceforth fitness was to be the essential 
condition for admission to office, and the object to be primarily 
kept in view was to secure to all classes the benefits of a wise, 
impartial and efficient administration. The proclamation of 
1858 closely followed the terms of the de.spatch of 1834 “ It 

Is Our further will that, so far as may be, Our subjects, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education^ ability, and integrity^ duly to discharge." The 
recent Public Service Commission has come to the unanimous 
conclusion that it could not support any proposal as sound in 
itself or likely to be a final solution of the problems embraced 
in its inquiry, which involves a departure from the above 
principles. ^ 

The principle of competition for^the Civil Service was first 
laid down in the India Act of 1855,* *and it was re-affirmed by 
the Statute of 1858. 

Section 32 of 21 and 22 Viet, c. 106 (which transferred the 
Government of India from the Company to the Crown) enacts 
that with all convenient speed, alter the passing of this Att, 
regulatiorfs shall be made by the Secretary of State, yWith tlie 
advice and assistance of the Civil Service Commissioners, for 
the time being, for the examination of natural-born subjects 
of Her Majesty desirous of becoming candidates for appoint- 
ment to the Civil Service of India. Such regulations were to 
prescribe the age and qualifications of candidates and the 
branches of knowledge in which they were to be examined. It 
is alscf enacted that all regulations made under the Act are to 

- ' I- • . ■ - I ■ , 
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be laid before Parliament within fqurtecn days after they are 
made, or if Parliament be not sitting, within fourteen days 
after its next meeting. Tliese provisions are still in force, and 
constitute the legal authority under which rules regarding the 
India Civil Service Examination arc annually issued by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

It will be seen that only natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty are eligible to compete, and the general constitutional 
declarations are subject of course to this specific provision. It 
being held by the Legislative Department of the Government 
6f India that the subject of a Native State does not come 
within this definition, and cannot therefore compete for the 
Indian Civil Service.* 

The Statue of 1793 (33 Geo. Ill, c. 52) prescribednhat all 
vacancies in the Civil branch of the Company's Service under 
the degree of Counsellor were to be filled up from amongst 
the Covenanted Civil Servants, but the exigencies of the 
public service rendered it impossible to adhere to this provision, 
and it had been found necessary to confer many such appoint- 
ments on other persons, both Europeans and natives, who 
consisted for the most part of Military or Uncovenanted 
officers. It was one of the chief objects of the Statute of 1861 
(24 and 25 Viet., c. $ 4 ) to validate the appointments thus irreg- 
ularly made. With regard to the future, the principal ad- 
ministrative appointments were enumerated in a Schedule 
annexed to the Act, and the Act directs that they shall be 
filled up only from the ranks of Covenanted Civil Servants. 
An exception to this rule is, however, made in section 3, 
which permits the appointment to such offices, under the 
special circumstances of the case," of persons not being Cove- 

nanted Civil Servants, provided they have resided in India for 

^ — — ^ ^ 

* It would appear to follow from thi^ ruling, that the subject of a Native 
State must be an alien," But surely thfe cannot be affirmed. A man’ 
must be either a natural born subject or an alien. ** Natural-born subjects' 
are such as are born within the dominion of the Crown of Enjgland— that 
is, within the ligeance, or, as it is generally called, the allegiance of the 
King T and aliens, such as are born out of it,’’ Blackstone, Bk. i. ch. 10. 
“ An alien is who is born out of the ligeance of Hie King.’’ (!omyn' s 
Dig. Art. “alien.** “An alien is one who is born in a strange epumry**’ 
Bacon’s Abr. Art. “alien.” Forsyth, Consiitutionai Law^ p. 324. Wbuidthe 
inhabitant of a Native State have to pay the naturalisatibn fee of Rs; 250 
under the Indian Act, XXX of 1852 (an Act for the natural of 
aliens)> A Native of Hill Tipperah, (Native State) comes 4:0 
( British District) and settles there for the purj>oses i»f tradey iwiwe 
reverimdL Would he be disqualified from serving as an heiW 5 $bor; 

See Code of Criftijnal , Procedure,; section 278. A? hatiye of the 
State hnd a native bf the Brkiih pterSet of Bellaiy gp to 
and sbttie'ddnpi there* ^ thP formtkVesort 
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at least seven years. It is also required that, before any 
can be appointed to any office in the Revenue or Judicial 
Departments specified in the said Schedule, he must pass an 
examination in the vernacular lanjjuage of the district in which 
he is to be employed, and shall also be subject to all the 
departmental tests and other qualifications and restrictions 
which are, or may be imposed in the like case on Cove- 
nanted Civil Servants. Every such appointment, and the 
special reasons for making it, is to be forthwith reported to the 
Secretary of State in Coiuicil, and unless his approval, with 
the concurrence of a majority of members present at a meeting, 
be notified within twelve months, the appointment shall be 
cancelled. The offices enumerated in the Schedule are the 
following : — 

1, Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under-Secretaries 

to the several Governments in India, except those 
in the Military, Marine and Public Works Depart- 
ments. 

2. Accountant-General. 

3, Civil Auditor. 

4. Sub-Treasurer. 

JndiciaL 

r. Civil and Sessions judjjes, or Chief Judicial officer® 
of districts in the Provinces now known as Re- 
gulation Provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the said Provinces. 

3. Magistrates or Chief Magisterial officers of districts 

in the said Provinces. 

4. Joint Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

1, Members of the Board of Revenue in the Presidencies 

of Bengal and Madras. 

2, Secretaries to the said Boards of Revenue. 

3, Commissioners of Revenue or Chief Revenue officers 

of divisions in the Provinces now ^^nown as Re- 
gulation Provinces. 

4, Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue officers of 

districts in the said Provinces. 

5, Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where combined 

with the o,fficc of Joint Magistrate in the said Pro- 
vinces. 

‘ 6, Assistant Collectors in the said Provinces, 

7. Salt Agents. 

, 6. Conttoiler of Salt Chowkies. 
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9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt and Opium* 

10. Opium Agents. 

In the Public Service Commission Report it is stated, that 
only two substantive appointments were made under the 
Statute of 1861. It is believed, however, that recourse has 
been had to the statute on more than one occasion in connec- 
tion with the appointment of military officers to reserved 
l^sts in the Foreign Department, and also that temporary 
appoinments of native officers to various judicial posts have 
been authorized under its provisiojis when covenanted agency 
was not available. 

Statutory Civil Service. 

So stood the law until the year 1870, when a more serious 
inroad was made on the vested interests of the Civil Service 
and the principle of competition. 

Section 6 of 33 Victoria, chapter 3, after reciting the expe- 
diency of giving additional f^^icilities for the employment of 
nativ^cs in India, enacts tliat nothing in the Acts 21 and 22 Viet., 
c. 106, or 24 and 25 Viet., c. 54, shall restrain the authorities 
in India from appointing to any office in the Civil Service 
any native of India “ of proved merit and ahilityr Such 
appointments arc to bp made subject to such rules as may be 
from time to time i)re.scribcd by the Governor-General in 
Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, 
with the concurrence of a majority of members present The 
definition of ‘^natives of India in this section is of great im- 
portance to those Europeans who are domiciling themselves 
and bringing up their cluldren in India. The term includes any 
person born and domiciled vvitliin the dominions of Her Majesty 
in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not estab- 
lished there for temporary purposes only. The grammatical 
wording of this sentence is nen a$ perfect as it might be : still/ 
it is clear that if a European Civil •Servant, or Deputy Magis-^ ^ 
trate, or Police Officer, settles down in India after retirement 
animo manendi, and brings up his children in India, they have 
as mttch legal right to be appointed under this section as any / 
pure native. ^ , • 

As regards the nature and effect of appointtnents under * 
the statute, it was ruled by the Secretary of State in 1883 
that the statute does not authorise the appointment of natiyes v 
of India to the Covenanted Civil Service, but merely their 
appointment to offices, places or employments which are 
reserved for Covenanted Civil Servants/ Nor does it authorise . : 
the appointment of persons who arc subjects of native 
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The various sets of rules framed under the Statute of 1870 
may be briefly noticed. Having regard to the words proved 
merit and ability," the Government of India naturally inferred 
that the main condition for appointment should be a certain 
precedent term of service in the higher ranks of subordinate 
Government employ. The Law Officers of the Crown, how- 
ever, were of opinion that the Government of India had placed 
too narrow a construction on the statute, and the rules were 
accordingly disallowed. In 1875 revised rules were drawn up 
by Lord Northbrook’s Government and were sanctioned “ as a 
tentative measure.” Only one or two appointments were made 
under them. Revised rules were drawn up by Lord Lytton’s 
Government and sanctioned by the Secretary of State (Viscount 
Cranbroqk) in 1879. These rules provide that a propsi^on, 
not exceeding one-fifth of the total number of civilians 
appointed by the Secretary of State to the Civil Service in any 
one year, should be natives selected in India by the Local 
Governments. After some years it was held by many that the 
plan of nomination had been a failure, and it was generallj^' 
felt to be a flaw that no antecedent guarantee existed of the 
fitness of the persons selected. In 1884 it was decided to 
re-open the question, and the result of doing so was the ap- 
pointment of the Public Service Commission under the orders 
of the Marquis of Duflferin, The number of appointments, 
made under the rules of 1879 up to and including the year 
1886 has been 48, of whom 27 are Hindus, 15 Mahomedans, 
2 Parsis, 2 Sikhs, and 2 are Burmans. The Commission has 
recorded its opinion that the existing Statutory system has 
failed to attract to the service men combining high social posi- 
tion with the requisite intellectual and educational qualifications. 
The Public Service Commission Report is now under the^ con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State. ' > 

Miscellaneous provisions regarding the Covenanted Civil 
Service, 

As regards appoinments and promotions in the ranks of the 
Civil Service, there seems to be a sort of unwritten lawi. that 
seniorky is to prevail, and Local Governments ^J 5 nd it very 
difficult, and sometimes impassible, to break through thi.s rigid 
rule. It does not appear to be generally known that there 
exists written law on this subject. Under sections $6, 57 of 
33, Geo. Ill, c, 52, vacancies in the civil line were to filled 
up strictly according to seniority or length of service. This 
rule, as might have been expected, was found to be most 
detrimental to the efficiency of the service. Such a rule acts; 
of course, as a d^ect incentive to doing the minimum ^puht 6f 
work possible,^^nd as a direct check on energy 
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Accordingly section ^ of 24 and 25 Viet, c. 54, enacted that 
“sec* 56 of 33 Geo. III. c. 52, and so much of the other 
sections of the said Act or of any other Act now in force as 
requires seniority as a condition or qualification for the appoint- 
ment of Civil Servants to offices, places, or employments, 
shall be repealed.'* The rule of seniority has thus been abolish^ 
ed by statute. In the appoinment to the commands of 
regiments, and other important posts in the army, fitness only 
is looked to ; fitness only is looked to by private employers ; 
and yet in the Civil Service of the State seniority is still so 
rigidly adhered to, that one might suppose the statutory law in 
favour of seniority was still in force. 

The underpaid and overworked civilian of the^ present 
period will look back with regret to the halcyon days when 
it was found necessary or expedient to impose a statutory ^ 
limit, according to length of service, on the amount of salary 
that a Civil Servant could draw. He must have served for three, 
six, nine, or twelve years before he could draw a salary of 
jfSOO, ;£‘i,5O0 ;6‘3,ooo, or ^4,000 respectively! A strict ad- 
herence even to these restrictions was found to be “ impracti- 
cable without detriment to the public service, or injury to the 
just claims and meritorious exertions of individuals.” The 
Act was modified f in favour of the scholars educated at 
Hertfort College, and by a later statute, | it was enacted that 
offices with salaries of ;^i,500, £3.000 and ;^’4,ooo per annum 
might be conferred on Civil Servants who had actually served 
in India for not less than four, seven, and ten years respectively I 
But the restrictions of the first mentioned statute still apply 
to the creation of pluralities. § No one can hold two or more 
offices, of which the joint salaries or emoluments exceed the 
prescribed limits It may be doubted whether the statute has 
not been infringed on occasi?)ns* when Secretaries have per- 
formed the duties of Under Secretary in addition to their owii 
duties, or vice versd. (1 

The same statute contains a safeguard 1 !^ against the blocking 
of promotion by an undue number of admissions into the 
service in any particular year. The sectign enacts that it 
shall not be lawful for the Court of Directors to send out to 
India a greater number of persons in the capacity of cadets 
or writers, or in any other capacity, than will be neces^ty^ W 
supply the proper complement of officers according tb sueb 
returns of vacancies as the respective Governm^ts in t 

* 33 Oeo. ill, c, 52, 8 . 57- 1 t S3 <3€a tili cj 15 $^ 

f 47 Gec^ lU 2, c. 68. | § 33 ; 

Service chap* Vlfli Aiy 

R^uiattohai which niaiiti: of 
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shall transmit from thence to the said Court of Directors. 
There appears to have been a lamentable miscalculation or 
infringement of the provisions of this section in the years 1861 
atid 1862. 

Under the Act of 1793.* no person could be appointed or 
sent to India in the capacity of writer or cadet, whose age 
was under 15 or over 22 years. In 1837 it was enacted f that 
the maximum age limit for admission to Hailcybury should 
be Zl years, and for appointment as a writer 23 years. By a 
subsequent enactment, the power of determining the age of 
persons to be admitted to Hailcybury or appointed to the 
Civil Service, was given to the Board of Commissioners for 
the affi^irs of India, subject to l^arliamentary contro’^Thc 
Regulations framed under the Statute of 1853 were based on 
the Report of Lord Macaulay’s Committee, which recommended 
23 years as the maximum, and 18 years as the minimum age 
for axlmission to the competitive examination, 35 years being 
fixed as the latest age at which persons should be permitted 
to go out to India. The minimum limit for admission to 
Hailcybury College had been 17 years. In 1859, as has been 
remarked above, the duty of framing Regulations was trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State in Cojuncil acting with the 
advice of the Civil Service Commissioners. In i860 the maxi; 
mum age for admission to the open competition was lowered" 
from 23 to 22, and in 1866 it was fin thcr lowered to 3 1 , in 
consequence of the introduction of a .system whereby the 
successful candidates were required to pass two years on pro- 
bation in England ; at the same time the minimum limit, which 
had been 18, was reduced to 17 years. In 1878 the maximum 
limit was still further reduced to 19 years, and tlic paym^^nU of 
probationary allowances \vas made conditional on the cj^lsdi- 
dates passing the two years*at *some University or College. 
Tliese age limits are still ii> force. The Public Service Com- 
mi.ssion have recommended that, in the case of native candi- 
dates, they should be raised to 19 and 23 years respectively. 
The Commission were precluded from con.sidering the ^se of 
English candidates, § but it is to be presumed that^he age limits^, 
if altered, will be the same for Englishmen as for natives 

It has been stated above that vacancies occurring in the 
civil line of the Company's Service were to be filled up from 
amongst the Civil Servants of the said Company 
ike Presidency wJmein such vacancies may occurW This section 


33 Geo. II f, c. 52, s. 60. 1 t 7 Will. IV, and 1 Viet c. 70, ss. 4, 5. 

16 and 17 Viet., c. 95, ss. 39, 40. 

I Report of iie Public Service Commission, 1886 87, para. 62. 

!l 33 Geo. Ill, c. 5?, s. 57. 
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has been amended,* and to a great extent superseded by 
later enactments ; but the Secretary of State has been advised 
that the presidential restriction on appointments is still in force 
notwithstanding 24 and 25 Viet., c. 54. Under the existing 
form of covenant a Civil Servant cannot be transferred from 
one Presidency to another without his consent, and it is doubt- 
ful whether his consent would make the transfer legal. A Civil 
Servant may be transferred from the North-Western Provinces 
to Bengal, or from Bengal to the Central Provinces, as they 
^are all portions of the same Presidency. It is probable that 
the recommendations of the PuIdHc Service Commission will 
lead to the passing of a comprehensive Constitutional Statute, 
embodying some further changes in the constitution of the 
Civil Service. • 

Although the Commission is not in favour of the statutory 
system, and has recommended that section 6 of the Statute 
33 Victoria, chapter 3, should be repealed, it nevertheless con- 
siders that a power of appointment, similar to that conferred 
by the Statute of i<S7o, might with advantage be retained for 
certain limited purposes only. The gist of the Commission’s 
Report, so far as it affects the Covenanted Civil Service, lies 
in the recommendation, that natives may be appointed to 
onc-sixth of the total number of District Collectorships and 
to one third of the total number of District Judgeships. This 
very sweeping recommendation, it is said, has not commended 
itself to the J lome Government. 

2. The High Conrts.\ 

The High Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay are to 
consist of a Chief Justice, and as many judges, not exceeding 
fifteen, as Her Majesty may, from time to time, think fit to 
appoint. Such judges are tp be selected from ; — 

1. Barristers of not less than five years’ standing ; or 

2. Members of the Covcnalitcd Civil Service of not less 

than ten years standing, and who shall have served 
as Zillah Judges, or shall 4 iave exercised the like 
* powers for at least three years of that period. 

3. Persons who have held judicial office not irfferior to 

that of Principal Sudder Amin or J udge of a Small 
Cause Court for not less than five years ; or ; 

4. Persons who have been Pleaders of a Sudder Court or 

High Court for not less than ten years : 

Provided that not less than one-third of the judges, incliid- 
ing the Chief Justice, shall be barristers, and not less than one^ 
third shall be Covenanted Civilians. • 

, • S3 Qeo. III. c. 155, s. fey I t 24 and 25 
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As regards the word “ barristers/* the Government of India 
has held that it means practising barristers, and not barrister 
civilians. The words, the like powers** in the second clause, 
have been held to include the powers of a Judicial Com- 
missioner. The third clause has been held by the Secretary of 
State not to apply to Covenanted Civilians. 

High Court Judges hold their offices during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Chief Justice takes rank and precedence first, 
and the other judges according to the seniority of their ap- 
pointments. Their salaries^ allowances, furloughs, retiring^ 
pensions, and (when necessary) expenses for equipment and 
voyage, are fixed, and may be altered from time to time by the 
Secretary of State in Council* When a vacancy occurs 
office of Chief Justice, the Governor-General in Council, orme 
Governor in Council, as the case may be, shall appoint one of 
the other judges to perform the duties of Chief Justice until 
some person has been appointed by Her Majesty, So if the 
Chief Justice is absent. The judge so appointed need not be 
a barrister. 

On the establishment of the High Courts in i86i, the 
Supreme Courts and the Courts of Sudder Dewani Ad41at and 
Sudder Nizamat Adfilut (known as Faujdari Adalat and 
Sudder Faujdari Adalat in Madras and Bombay respectively) 
were abolished.f The fusion of these Courts into the present 
High epuhs will be further discussed below. 

Jurisdiction of High Court, 

Each High Court exercises such powers as are specified in 
the Letters Patent by which it is constituted ; and subject to 
such Letters Patent, and ahvays subject and without prejudice to 
the legislative powers of the Governor-General of Indidt 'n 
Council, it may exercise all such powers as were vested in tlie 
abolished Supreme and Sudder Courts. J All Acts of Parlia- 
ment or of the Indian Legislature, Orders of Her Majesty in 
Council or Charters, which were applicable to the Supreme 
Courts, were to continue applicable to the newly established 
High Courts, subject, of course, to the legislative powers of 
the Indian Legislature. § 

Section i6 of the statute makes it lawful for Her Majesty 
to establish a new High Court by Letters Patent for any 
portion of her Indian territories not included within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of another High Court. Under this section 
a High Court of Judicature was established for the North- 
Western Provinces under Letters Patent, dated iyth March 

See Qvil Service Regulations, Chap, xxiii. 
t 34 25 Viet., c. 104, S. 8, 

9 , ■■■ ■i-’ ■■ ■' § ld s, n, 
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1866 ; and, as under section 19 the., words Governor-General 
and Governor** comprehend the officer administering the 
Government, it follows that the powers wliich the Act gives to 
the Governor-General may be exercised by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in respect of the North-Western Provinces High 
Court. 

High Courts arc vested by law with, inter alia, the following 
powers : — 

1. The exercise of Admiralty criminal jurisdiction.’** If 

the offence is not punishable by the law of India, 
the penal law of England is applied. But the pro- 
cedure is to be that of the Indian law.f The Ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts is 
continued to the High Courts by Sectiofl 9 of 24 
and 25 Viet., c. 105, s. 9, and by ss. 32 and 33 of the 
Letters Patent of 1865. J 

2. Criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects 

throughout the province for which the High Court 
is established.^ 

3. Superintendence over all courts which may be subject 

to their appellate jurisdiction. They may call for 
returns, direct transfer of suits or appeals from 
one Court to another, frame rules of practice and 
procedure, and prescribe forms for Subordinate 
Courts, and may settle tables of fees to be allowed 
to the clerks and officers of Courts. In addition 
to these powers, High Court Judges may be ap- 
pointed Commissioners for the purpose of carrying 
into execution any commission from the High Court 
of Admiralty in England for the adjudication of 
prize causes or other maritime questions arising 
in India. !l The^ Letters Patent, constituting the 
various High Courts, »are subject to the legislative 
powers of the Governor-General In Council, and 
also of the Governor-Generaj in cases of emergency 
under 24 and 25 Vic,, c. 67, *High Courts are bound 
10 comply with all requisitions made by the Govera- 
^ment for records, returns and^statements, in 

♦ Charter of Justice, dated 26th Match 1774. The jarisdictidit wa# 
extended to the high seas at large by 33 Geo. I llr c- 52, s. r 5 & It was 
declared by s. zio of 53 Geo. Ill, c. 155, that this jui:lsdlctio]i e^tteiMied to ; 
all persons. \ - 

t 33 GCO. HI, G. 52, s. 156, and 7. C, 128 j alto 1 S. L. R, O. 

Ct.% 

J The effect of i? and 13 Vtct., c, 69, s. 23 
to cohfertnis jarisdiction on MofussU^^C^^ 

S S3 Geo. nii c 63^;$* 14 : 37 Geo^ IIL fc 14a, 

|9 and 40 Gcol ill, c. 79 » 4 * ^^ 5 * 
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form and manrter as the Government may deem 
proper. * 

Every^High Court has power to direct that its original and 
appellate jurisdiction shall be exercised by one or more judges, 
or by Division Courts, constituted of two or more judges. 
This would be decided by a majority of the judges, but it is 
for the Chief Justice to determine what judge shall sit alone, 
and what judges shall constitute the several Division Courts 
(ss. 13, 14). 

The salary of a High Court Judge used to be Rs. 4,166; 
it is now Rs. 3^750. Tlic Secretary of State has power to 
alter the salary from time to time, provided that the alteration 
docs not a^ect the salary of any judge appointed prior to’^^sSic 
date thereof, f 

Position of the Hi^h Court in relation to the Executive 
Government. 

In 1780-81 was passed the Statute 2i Geo. HI, c. 70’ to 
put an end to the deadlock between the Supreme Court and 
the Executive Government. The extraordinary proceedings of 
the Supreme Court and the grossly illegal manner in which it 
arrogated to itself powers which it did not po.s.scss, j had thrown 
the whole Province into terror and confu^^ion. The preamble 
to the Statute recites how the minds of the inhabitants have 
been disquieted with fears and apprehensions, and the first 
section enacts that the Governor-General in Council shall not 
be subject, jointly or severally, to. the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court for any act done by them in tlicir public capa- 
city. By Section 10 of 37 Geo, III, c 142, the Supreme Courts 
at Madras and Bombay were debarred from trying any indiH- 
ment or information (not being treason or felony) against the 
Governors or any of their Cc4uncil.§ The exemptions from 
jurisdiction appear to be the following : — 

(I.) Governors j| and members of their Councils are not 
subject to .the jurisdiction of the High Courts for 
acts done in their public capacity : • 

(2.)* They arg not liable to be arrested or in54)risoned on 
any suit or proceeding : 

(3.) They are not subject to such jurisdiction for common 
law misdemeanours or ofifences under statutes.*^ But 


* Letters Patent of Calcutta, High Court, clauses 43, 44. 
t 24 and 25 Vic. c. 104, s. 6. | J Mill’s History of British India, 

i Geo. Ill, c. 63, s. 15 contains a similar provision as legaids the 
Governor-General andjns Council. 

ilThis would iiicUiJi Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commissioners. 

39 40 Geo. Ill, r, 79, ss. 2, 3. 1 ** 13 Geo. Ill, c. 70, ss. a— 
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r 

. apparently the Govenior-General could be pro- 

ceeded against on an indictment for treason or 
felony. 

It may be asked if there is no remedy against acts of 
oppression or injury committed by the Governor-General or 
any member of his Council. I shall treat of prosecutions 
later under the head “ Penal Provisions.” Put an important 
provision, as to taking and reconling evidence, may be noticed^ 
here. Any person who considers himself oppressed or injured 
may make a complaint to the High Court, and if he gives 
proper security to prosecute the said complaint by indictment, 
information, or «action in some competent Court in Great Britain 
within two 3-cars from the complaint or from the return to 
Great Britain of the person complained against, 4 ie sliall be 
entitled to the production and authentication before the Court 
of a true copy of the order of which lie complains, and to 
examine witnesses on tlic matter of the said complaint. The 
[Tarty complained against may also produce witnesses, and the 
depo.sitions are to be transmitted to England, and are there 
receivable as evidence.’*' Only the Governor-General and 
Council are mentioned in this statute, and it was held in 1882 
that the jurisdiction conferred by this section on the Calcutta 
High Court over the Governor-General and Council, is not con- 
ferred by 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 79, s. 3, on the Madras High 
Court over the Governor and Council Madi'as.f 13 Geo. IIIj 
c. 63, s. 39, authorizes the indictment of Governors also, but no 
provision is made for the anticipatory taking of evidence. The 
reason seems to lie in the complete subordination of Governors 
to the Governor-General. An oppressed party may seek the in- 
tervention of the Governor-General. The Statute 33, Geo. Ill, 
c. 52, enjoins absolute obedience on Local Governments. Again, 
to quote from the terse 5 ndJucid judgment of the Honourable 
Mr. Hutchins, “the Statute Gca HI, c. 63, s. 9, required Local 
Governments to keep the Governor-General acquainted with 
all transactions and matters wdiatspcver, and would at all 
events have authorized the Governor-General to call for copies 
of all thc^roceedings in case of a complaint to him by any 
person oppressed by the Local Government. . , . • , There 
was then no occasion to confer on the new Supreme Court the 
extraordinary power given by 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70. s. 5, and I am 
satisfied that it was not given by 39 and 40 Geo. HI, c. 79, s. 3, 
while the Letters Patent most certainly did not confer it." 

The written order of the Governor-General and CpuncH 
complete iiistific.'ition for anv act ; and if It be showii that 

Geo. iilj'c,- 70, sp, '5,. 6. 

f Vn the matter of the petition of John Wallaccv L L. S. Mad,, 24,: 
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act done has been done according to the purport of the said order, 
the defendant is entitled to be acquitted and discharged from 
every suit, action or process whatsoever, civil or criminal. But 
the High Court retains full jurisdiction as regards acts affecting 
European British subjects ; nor does the provision exempt the 
Governor-General and Council, jointly or severally, from suit 
or process before any competent court in England.* 

' It remains to notice some statutory restrictions on the juris- 
diction of the High Courts, and the law to be applied by tliern. 
These restrictions were necessitated by the extraordinary 
judicial vagaries of the Supreme Court, which are graphically 
narrated in the pages of Mill, Shore, Macaulay, Sir James 
Stephen, and other writers. 

Firstly.— High Court has no jurisdiction in any matter 
concerning the revenue, or concerning any acts ordered or done 
in the collection thereof, according to the usage and practice of 
the country. I mention this as a restriction, as I believe it is 
a correct statement of the law, and it is certainly advisable that 
the law should be so, A majority of the Madras High Court 
(Innesand Kernan, J J.) have held otherwise, f but Chief-Justice 
Morgan dissented, and the arguments used by him appear to 
be very weighty. The Supreme Court had not this jurisdiction. 
The Statute (24 and 25 Viet,, c. 104) establishing High Courts 
of Judicature in India, provides (s. 9) that they shall have and 
exercise all jurisdiction vested in the abolished Supreme Court 
save as by the Letters Patent may be otherwise directed. Have the 
Letters Patent otherwise directed ? Sir William Morgan held 
not. It is true that the 12th section of the Letters Patent 
gives originial jurisdiction to the High Court to determine suits 
oi every description Atising within certain local limits, but n’* 
does not provide for the law to be administered. By section iS - 
it is ordained that the law or equity 6f the Supreme Court is 
to be applied. Sections i8-c20, which ordain what law shall 
be administered by the High Court in civil cases do, in effect, 
preserve the laws of the old tribunals for the cases which would* 
previously have been governed by them. It will be seen from 
the report of the case that even Mr, Justice Ker^n was of 
opinion that the exception in the Charter of i8oo w^ in force 
as regards land revenue, at the passing of 24 and 25 Viet, c. 104, 
and the grant of the charter thereunder. This subject is one 
of great importance to the Indian administration. Its ade- 
quote treatment would require a separate article. Suffice it 
to say here, that the admintetration has been much hampered 


• Geo. Ill, c. 70, ■'J 

-.t of Sea Cil 

See also ii B. L. R. 350. 


2.S.4- 

itom* V. P, Chitatabaraatv 


L :L.; 
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by tlie tendency to follow the constitutional law of England 
rather than the droit administratif of continental countries, 
where the acts of executive officials are only liable to be called 
in question before executive courts (tribunaux administratifs)!* 

Secondly . — The law to be administered in cases of inheritance 
and succession must be that of Mahomedans or Gentoos, 
according as the parties are Mahomedans or Gentoos, or where 
any one of the parties is a Mahomedan or Gentoo, the law 
and usages of the defendant ^ This provision is an express 
recognition of Warren Hastings* rule contained in the first 
Regulation enacted b)^ his goverr>ment for the administration 
of justice. Section 27 of the Regulation, which was passed on 
the 17th April 1780, enacted “ that in all suits regarding in- 
heritance, marriage and caste, and other religious usages and 
institutions, the laws of the Koran with respect^ to Maho- 
medans, and those of the Shatters with respect to Gentoos, 
shall be invariably adhered to. J** 

Thirdly . — The rights and authorities of fathers of families 
add masters of families, as the same might have been ex- 
ercised by the Gentoo or Mahomedan law, are to be pre- 
served to them respectively within their families ; nor shall any 
acts done, in consequence of the rule and law of caste res- 
pecting the membej's of the said families only, be held and 
adjudged a crime, although the same may not be justifiable by 
the laws of England. § 

Of course the Penal Code and other Acts have made con- 
siderable inroads on these principles : but so far as they have 
not been superseded or affected by direct legislation, the 
Courts are bound to respect these principles. 


• There nre traces of ^ droit Oiimimstrati f in India. See sections 132 
*44» *97, &c., Code of Criminal Procedure. In other Provinces the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts revenue matters has been ousted to a 
far greater extent than in Lower Hengal, where English law influences are 
more predominant. As regards Bombay, see the Bombay Revenue 
Jurisdiction Act,” X of 1876, ^s. i, 4, 6 .Section 158 of the Panjab Land: 
Revenue Act, XVII of 1887, excludes the juriscUction of the Civil Courts— 
also s. 75 se^g. of the Punjab Tenancy Act. As regards Oudh, ; 
see the Oudh|dient Act. XXII of 1886, s. 108. For Central Preurinces, see 
section 152 at Act XVIII of 1881* For Burmab,?ee Act 11. 0(1876, s. jdii 
The necessity of a droit administratif iox India will be discussed in 4 
■separate article, ■ ' 

t 21 Geo, HI, c. 70, s. 17. The section also mentions ** matters of 
ti act and dealing between party and party,” but this poition 1$ supers^^ 
by- the Contract. Act. '' 

X This piinciple has been uniformly adhered to in sUbsequeht k^i^^^^^ 
tiofiAt Act VI of 1 871,’ s, 24, repealed by and te -enacted in 
j 887» s. 37. See also the Charters of the yarioos Hi^h Cpij^ 

:'the'Ov$l. ;Coiirti all t’rof jnees^.' ; 

S Geo» III, c. 79, a. 1$. 
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The.se two principles may be denominated non-tnteiferencc 
with the patria pofestas, and non-interfcrence with caste. As 
to the first, vve know that slavery was not abolished in India 
till 1843/ Even to this day Magistrates find lingering traces 
of it in the Mofussil, The Penal Code, as originally framed 
in 1838, did not venture to go further than to insert an ex- 
planation to the general exception, dealing with justification 
by law, to the effect that no act, which would otherwise be an 
offence, should be justified as punishment on a legal slave. 
By Act V of 1843 enacted that no public officer should 

sell, under any decree of Court {a) any person, or {If) the right 
to the compulsory labour or services of any person, on the 
ground that such person is in a state of slavery ; also that no 
rights arising out of an alleged property in the person 
services of another as a slave, should be enforced by any Court. 
The same Act provides that no person shall be dispossessed of 
his acquisitions on the ground of slavery, and that any act 
which would be a penal offence, if done to a free man, shall 
be equally an offence if done to any person on the pretext 
of his being in a condition of slavery. Finally, section 370 
of the Penal Code makes it an offence, puni.shablc with seven 
years imprisonment, to buy or dispo.se of any person as a 
slave. The Act of 1843 is not in iotCQ, propria vigorty in the 
Scheduled Districts, * and there arc some Scheduled Districts 
to which it does not appear to have been extended, for 
instance, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the Sontal Pergunnahs, 
and the Scheduled Districts of the Madras Presidency.-f 

The exemption in favour of acts done in consequence of 
the rules of caste is repeated in section 12 of 37 Geo. Ill, c, 
142. It will be seen from the statutes that the exemption 
extends only to acts done respecting ihe members of the 
families," that is, to acts done by the father of the family, ana 
possibly by one member of a family towards another. The 
object of the law is stated io be regard for the religious as 
well as the civil usages of the nativc.s. This being so, it seems 
open to question whether it would be an offence for the head 
of a family to compel a minor member of it to undergo some 
religious atonement tjr penance, no matter how risi^^olting to 
European ideas. In a recent case before the Allahabad High 
Courts one Sarat Chunder Chakrabartti applied for the 
custody of his younger brother Sotya Charan, who had 
become a Christian, The latter stated in his petition that he 


* See Act XV, of X 874. 

t Might not the existence of hereditary serfdom or slavery 

(apart from buying or ^elling) be legally recognized in these tracts ? 

} Reported in the of 23 nd April 1889. 
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had been compelled to eat a mixture of cow's dung ancf urine. 
Would this be a criminal offence ? The chapter of general 
exceptions in the Penal Code contains no section relating to 
caste. If Sotya Charan were over 12 years of age, it 
apparently would be an offence (sec. 89 Penal Code), as section 
92 would not be applicable to the case. It may be said that 
the Statutes of George III have not been repealed. But are 
they “ affected " by the Penal Code? Possibly they are, as 
section 5 of the Code states, that “ nothing in this Act is in^ 
tended to repeal, vary, suspend, or affect any of the pro- 
visions of the Statute 3 and *4 William IV, chapter 85, 
or of any Act of Parliament passed after that Statute^ in any 
wise affecting the Plast India Company, or the said territories, 
or the inhabitants thereof.” If, then, the minor member of 
the family were over 12 years of age, the act abolVe alluded 
to would seem to be “ criminal force ” (s. 350). 

But caste and religious usages arc inextricably mixed, and 
having regard to the Statutes of George III, and to the legis- 
lalion of 1793, it might perhaps be fairly argued that the 
Courts have not given sufficient consideration to the constitu- 
tional principle of non-interference with acts bond fide done 
in the exercise of caste authority or the patria potesias. * 
But the question is beset with difficulties. Section 79 of the Penal 
Code states that ** nothings is an offence, which is done by 
any person who is justified by law” Are constitutional princi- 
ples underlying old statutes (passed prior to 3 and 4 Will. 
IV, c. 85) to be considered in the administration of the Penal 
Code ? They probably should be considered, so far as they 
have not been expressly or impliedly repealed, and arc not 
repugnant to natural justice or the dictates of good conscience. 
It may be said that this is a loose and vague dictum, but 
imforlunately the law is often uncertain. In a case f of 
defamation under the Penal C(*de, Straight J. justly remarked 
‘ No court could wish to intcrfc?rc with those domestic rules 


• In “La Citd Antique,’' Fustd de Coulanues has wdl pointed out the 
res 5 hiblance of the Hindu to the Greek and Roman Law as regards 
the power of Ae father or the husband. A womaiL could neve» have a rcr 
ligious hccirtn of her own : she could not be the Chief off a cult, dn Rome 
a woman lost the title of matcrfwtiluis directly her^ husband died. The 
word pntBT denoted, not paternity, but authority. The father was the 
absolute Magistrate in the family. Women were not triable by the State, 
but only by their fathers or husbands. Subsequently, we 
Tacitus and Plato, the father consulted the whole family in hiS adjudica^V 
lions. Both in Rome and Athens the husUand could kill his adulterous ; 
wife, and a father could sell a dishonoured daiighter into slavery. 

Gemiis, X., 23; Valerius Maximus VI, i, 3 0 ; Plmatch^ 

23 : Schol. ad Horat. Sat. II, 7, 62. See also Penal Code of China, 2$5. 

. f ;L. -L. R' 3 All .34^,';664.- ':- 
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aiid laws, which regulate and control the relations between 
the members of a caste. Qh the contrary, the tendency would 
rather be to countenance and protect them.*' That the Legis- 
lature .does not desire to stereotype caste, or to encourage suits 
in connection with it, may be inferred from the fact that suits 
for compensation for loss of caste may not be brought in 
formd pauperis. * In 1850 it was enacted f that so much of 
any law of usage as inflicted on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or affected his right of inheritance, by reason 
of his renouncing, or having been excluded from the com- 
munion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, should 
cease to be enforced in any Court. Still it is the general rule 
that, in questions regarding caste, the Civil Courts are bound 
to apply the Hindu or Mahomedan Law, except in so ISPlas 
such law has been altered or abolished. + In the Reports of 
the Siidder Dewani Ad6lut, there are some curious cases regard- 
ing caste and caste rights, and rights connected with religion. 
The head of a sect sues for the exclusive privilege of being 
carried cross-wise in a palanquin down a road ; another man 
claims the exclusive privilege of painting his elephant a certain 
colour. But it may be questioned whether these claims are 
more absurd than some which may be met with in Phillimore's 
Ecclesiastical Law ? As to caste, suits have been entertained 
for loss of character, arising from not being invited to a caste 
feast, § and in the Bombay Reports || there is an instance of 
an action for damages for a ‘‘ malicious expulsion from caste,** 
But the tendency now a-days is not to entertain such cases, V 
British Courts in India have no easy task. They should not 
ignore or trample on customs beloved of the masses, while 
they must take care not to recognize, and so stereotype and 
perpetuate usage which is bad, as being contrary to go d 
policy, to justice, equity, or good conscience. 

Advocatfs^ijcneral, 

Under the head of tlie High Courts, it will be convenient 
to notice the provisions of certain statutes which relate to the 
office of Advocate-General. > 

* Act XIV of 1882, s. 402. 1 t Act XXI of 1850, s. 1. 

t See, as regards Burmah, Act XVII of 1875. s. 4 ; Oudh— Act XVI II 
of 1876, 5.3; Madms Act HI of 1873, s. 16; Bengal, N.-W, I’rovinces 
and Assam— Act XII of 1887, s. 37; Punjab--Act IV of 1872, s. 5 ; 
Central Provinces— Act XX. of 1875, s. 5 - It is noteworthy that the Acts 
relating to the Central Provinces and the Panjab do not mention “ caste-* 
but only “ any religious usage or institution." Quosre^ Is this intentiouail 
or moieiy loose drafting ? 

6 Ikoore's Indian ii, 479. 

ft t : Rep. if-35^ Oharmchand w. < 5 ddlaChah^r^ 

Buabgc‘8 Hindu LaW^V | 5 Sec L L. R. 2 Bom. 470 ; id Bom. 
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The first mention I can find of .these officers is in 53 Geo, 
III, c. ISS, s. Ill, which empowers them to file ** informations 
In the nature of actions at law or bills in equity ” for any 
debts due to tlie Crown, or against any persons in respect of 
such debts, in the same way as the Attorney-General is autho- 
rized to proceed in England/’ The Attorney-General fre- 
quently appears on behalf of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners to enforce customs or excise penalties. 

By section 29 of 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106, it was enacted that the 
appointments of Advocate-General 4 br the several Presidencies, 
now made with the appiobation of the Commissioners for the 
affaiis of India, should be made by Her Majesty by warrant 
Under Her Royal Sign Manual. These officers are additional 
members of Local Legislative Councils (24 and 25* Vic., c. 
<37, s. 29). 

Under clause 24 of the Letters Patent of the Calcutta High 
Court, 1865, ♦ the High Court has extraordinary original 
criminal juiisdiction over all persons residing in places within 
the jurisdiction of any Court now subject to the superin- 
tendence of the said High Court, and has authority to try, at 
its discretion, any such persons brought bcfoie it on charges 
preferred by the Advocate-General^ or by any Magistrate or 
other officer specially empowered by the Government in that 
behalf, Moicovcr, the High Court may review any Criminal 
judgment or sentence of one or more Judges of the High 
Court, exercising original criminal jurisdiction, on its being 
certified by the Advocate-General that, in his judgment, 
there is an error in the decision of a point or points of law, 
or that a point which has been decided should be further 
considered. 

The Advocate-General in •Bengal seldom or never appears 
to enforce penalties in fiscal proceedings. In England there 
is a virtual appeal in such cases from acquittals by a Justice 
of the Peace, and it would be a good thin^ for the revenue, If 
Advocates-Gencral in India sometimes applied to the High 
Court *^0 cnhai^e inadequate penalties for breaches of excise 
laws, or appealed on behalf of the Local Government against 
any improper acquittals, both in such cases and in criminal 
cases of importance. 

The Advocate-General in Bengal sometimes appears in cases 
and proceedings against Government Officers. Such a practice 
seems to be anomalous and inconsonant wfth' the duties and 

— — - ii> II 

• The Utfers Patent of the other Ifigh Courts contaiii similar pro- 
visions. 

VOL. LX3CX1X,] tZ 
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position of a officer of the Crown. The Advocate-Generad 
in Calcutta is under the* Government of India as well as that 
of Bengal ; and a dual control sometimes means an absence 
of control. 

No doubt the position of the Advocate- General differed at 
one time considerably from that of tlie Attorney-General in 
England. It was queried in one case,* \Vhether the Advocate- 
General of the Supreme Court represented the Attorney- 
General in England, and in another case,f Grant, J. expressed 
his opinion that the Advocate-General does not represent the 
Crown ex officio^ to the same'* extent as the Attorney-General in 
England. These rulings were given in 1835 and 1836, but sirnre 
1858 Advocates-General are appointed by Her Majesty, r their 
official ppsition has been amplified in the Letters Patent S^he 
High Courts, and their duties have been carefully defined 
in rules framed by the Government of India. There are 
two cases relating to the functions of the Advocate-General 
in Moore*s Reports. In one, the Advocate-General of Bengal 
brought a suit for the pro|)erty of a suicide as forfeited to 
the Crown. In the other^ it was held that the Advocate- 
General is competent to represent the public by virtue of his 
position as principal law officer of the Government; that, 
under the statute above referred to. be ^ is entitled to appear 
to represent the Crown in informations for the administration 
of charitable funds. The Madras Supreme Court had ruled 
that his right to appear was confined to matters involving 
pecuniary interests, and did not embrace those functions which 
the Attorney-General discharges for tlie purpose of enforcing 
the prerogatives belonging to tlie Sovereign as parens patriw. 
The Privy Council did not agree in this opinion ; they thought 
the Advocate-General should be as vigilant in the intere^Si pf 
Government as the Attorney-General is in England. In a 
suit for a management of a Religious endowment (I. L. JL 
3 Cal 563) it was held by Garth, C. J. and Markby, J. that the 
Advocate-General is not a necessary party to such suits, though, 
^ such suits being of a public character, it is extremely desirable 
that they should be brought with his consent. J he attdhtion 
of the Court does ViOt appear to have been drawn Mo the case 
reported in 9 Moore 1 . A. 387. 

Having regard to the peculiarities and exigencies of Indian ad^ 
ministration, it seems higldy desirable that the Advocate-General 
should be a whole-time officer, that is, that his whole time 


• Pogttse V. Pxfgose^ 25th Nov. 1835 ; Mor. 282. 
t The Martin Case, 10th May 1^6 ; i Fultoil 257. 
i 4 L A. 190 ; 9 Mocire 1 . A. 387, 
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Jihould be at the disposal of the Crown, It is impossible 
to over-estimate the amount of money which an able and 
vigilant Advocate-General might save or gain for Govcinmeiit. 
The appointment of a barrister civilian has before now been 
advocated. Such an officer would devote his wh'>]e time 
and energies to the interests of Government to the immense 
advantage of the adiflini.stration in general and of the revenue 
in particular. But the objections to such an appointment 
are, that tlie Advocate-General should be the recognized leader 
^of the bar. and as such, have weight with the profession, and 
*that the Government should retam for the contingency of any 
State trials, an officer who would be able to cope with the best 
forensic talent employed on the other side. As to this objection, 
it may be answered that Government can always ^fford to 
employ the best available forensic talent, 

3. Ecclesiastical Establishments^ 

The first provision for any church establishment is to be 
found in the Charter Act of 1813. * This Ajt empowered His 
Majesty to constitute by his Royal Letters Patent, one bisliop- 
ric and three archdeaconries (for Bengal, Madras and Bombay,) 
and the Court of Directors were to pay them certain establish- 
ed salaries. The Secretary of State in Council may now f fix 
and alter these salaries. A single bishopric was found to be 
too large for one incumbent, and the Charter Act of 1833 
I authorized the formation of two separate bishoprics for 
Madras and Bombay, and the payment to the bishops of 
24,000 sicca rupees per annum each, such salaries to be in Heu 
of all fees of office, perquisites, enioliimcnts. or advantages 
whatsoever. The bishops exercise all such ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and episcopal functions as are directed by the Royal 
Letters Patent. The Sov^re^gn may, from time to time, 
vary the limits of the episcopal dioceses and of the aVch- 
deaconries. The Bishop of Calcutta is deemed to be the 
Metropolitan Bishop in India, and th^ Bishops of M^idras ;^ 
and JBombay arc subject to him, and, at the time of their: 
appointment^ have to take an oath of obedience to him. Ait 
the same time the Bishop of Calcutta is himself subject to the 
general superintendence and revision of the ArchbishORj 
of Canterbury. § All the expenses of tlie Bishop's . visitations ■ 
are to be paid out of the Government revenues^ Archdeacons^ 
are not to receive a salary exceeding 3,000 sicca rupees ^ 
annum ; and the total expense in reject of all the 
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and Archdeacons is mpt to exceed I20.COO sicca rupees per 
annum.* Two of chaplains maintained at each Presidency 
are to be minist^ of the Church of Scotland ; and nothing 
is to prevent the Governor-General in Council from granting, 
fr^om time to time, with the sanction of the Secretary of Stetti, 
to any sect, persuasion, or community of Christians, not being 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, or of the 
Church of Scotland, such sums of money as may be expedient 
for the purpose of instruction, or for the maiotenaace of places 
of worship, f 

The Bishops of the various dioceses have power to admit 
to* holy orders such persons as they deem duly qualified.^ 

The Bishop of Calcutta gets an outfit allowance of 
(if in the United Kingdom at the time of his appointment), 
a salary of Rs. 3,831 Government rupees per mensem, and a 
pension of 1,500 after ten years' exercise of his office. If he 
resigns his office in consequence of illness or infirmity, he gets 
£t,000 a year after seven years service, or £7^0 after five years 
service. But he gets no pension if he resigns for some other 
cause than illness. The Bishops of Madras and Bombay get 
Rs. 2,133-5-4 per mensem, an outfit allowance of ;£' 5 oo, and a 
pension of ;£8oo a year after fifteeen years’ exercise of their office 
in British India. § Archdeacons get Rs. 266-10-8 in addition 
to the salary of a se.iior chaplain, and outfit allowance of ;f500} 
and ;£'8oo pension after ten years service in British India as 
Archdeacon. As regards leave of absence on furlough or 
medical certificate. Her Majesty may make such rules from 
time to time as may seem to Her expedient.|| If either the- 
Bishop of Madras or the Bishop of Bombay acts for the 
Bishop of Calcutta, he is entitled to get, in addition to hia 
salary, .an additional annual allowance of Rs. loooo pbr 
aflnum% As regards chaplains;, tlfe Secretary of State may, 
from time to time make, alter,, or' repeal regulations regarding 
them, their pay and pension.** Chaplains are not debarred 
from taking fees in the way of their profession only.-f-f- 

It has often been urged that the Government should'not 
maintain** an established Christian Church in a Kiountry in 
which the large majority of the population are Hindus or 
Mahomedans. But it is forgotten that the Government hfis 
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ieit fevmue>free millions of acres cf temple lands set apart 
ior the service of the Hindu or MahettHKian religion, and all 
over the country may be found tenures known as Dewutter, 
Brahmotter, Pirotter, Pirpfil, Boisbtomotter, &c. It is only large 
military stations, and a ' few of the largest civil stations, 
that have chaplains attached to them. There are hundreds 
of small stations all over India, in which Government makes 
no provision whatever for the spiritual wants of the Christian 
community. 

H, A. D. Phillips. 


[To be continued\ 



Art. VII.— the VOYAGE TO INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

S IR George Birdwood has unearthed, for the benefit of 
readers of the Athenceiim^ an interesting letter descriptive 
of the outfit considered necessaiy for an eightcentli-cei';tury 
lady or gentlewoman, to use the grand old-world phrase, — about' 
to visit India. As a pendant to the picture there given of the 
outward voyage, from a feminine point of view, I will nqr^te 
the expe^ences of a “Johnny Raw’* of that epoch, in the 
course of taking the same leap in the dark. My story is 
based on numerous authorities, such as the memoirs of Major 
David Price of the Honorable East India Company’s Service, 
who died full of years and honours in 1835, and on a curious 
guide-book of a generation earlier, entitled the £as^ India 
Vade Mccuni, 

Writers and cadets generally came of well-to-do and even 
wealthy folk ; and wc are told that as much as ;^3,ooo was 
often pai 1 sub /vsd fur a nomination to the Company’s Civil 
Service. They were still more frequently scions of Indian 
families ; and relatives were prodigal of advice and more 
material assistance. For them the preparations for the voyage 
presented no terrors. The deft fingers of mothers and sisters were 
busy for months beforehand in making up the Young Hopeful’s 
outfit. But the despised free-lance, the “ interloper ** in 
embryo, was fain to place himself in the hands of one of the 
outfitting firms lliat swarmed in the purlieus of Leadenhdl 
Street ; and might deem himself r lucky if not called on to 
dislnirse £yjo or more on arf assortment of goods sufficient 
to stock a tolerably large shop. In return for the griffs pa- 
tronage, the wortliy tradesman undertook to ** show him th6 
ropes,” which were numerous and complicated. The choice 
of a ship was his first care ; and here he was practically res- 
tricted to the Company’s fleet. For those were'^'times when 
war was the rule and an armed truce the exception. To em- 
bark on a non-chartered vessel was to court capture by the 
French privateers which haunted the Bay of Biscay and 
harried our commerce in Indian seas. The Indiamen, as 
those splendid vessels of a, 200 or 1,500 tons were called, carried 
201030 guns, and crews nearly as numerous and well dis- 
ciplined as those that manned His Majesty’s ships of war. The 
authorities at thc^flndia House would, if applied to personally, 
fuinish a list, of probable sailings. March and April were 
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the favourite months for leaving England. The voyage to 
Calcutta averaged six months in duration ; and ships arriv- 
ing at Madras after tlie beginning of October, were met in 
the Bay by the monsoon, and forced to stretch across to Achin 
Mead : thus losing six weeks of the precious cold weather. 
Having selected a ship in this list, the intending passenger 
applied to the Secretary of the East India Company for a 
license to proceed to India, and an order directing the Cap- 
tain to receive him on board. Armed with these credentials 
he paid a visit to the vessel of his choice at her Gravesend 
moorings. Slie would probably •be the nucleus of a fleet of 
lighters carrying cargo and livestock in the act of being trans- 
ferred to her capacious hold by sheer manual labor. In 
all externals she resembled a man-of-war : the same^ towering 
sides, streaked with white and bristling with two tiers of port 
holes : the same stern, bright with gilding, and reflecting the 
dancing waves in a double range of windows. To find the 
purser in the tumult was no easy task ; and still less the ne- 
gotiations for a cabin. The after-part of the vessel contained 
the pick of the passenger accommodation. It consisted on the 
upper deck, of a lofty poop, the top of which was sacred not, 
as at a later date, to promenade and lounge, but to the 
Captain’s live stock. The poop contained the state-room, or Cap- 
tain’s cabin, an apartment i6 feet square, on the starboard side 
communicating by a glass door with the quarter deck — that 
portion of the upper deck between the poop and the mainmast. 
On the larboard, or as we should say port side of the poop, was 
the cuddy, answering most of the purposes of a saloon. Abaft 
was situated the round-house, which was lit by the upper tier of 
stern windows, and communicating with the highest of the two 
galleries which graced that part of the vessel. The round-house 
was considered the ladies* sajoon ; but in a very crowded vessel 
it was divided ofif into privatfc cabins, or devotbd to the baser 
uses of a dining room. The eforresponding space on the 
gun-deck below was occupied by the Great Cabin, which like 
the round-house, gave on a gallery, and received its light 
fronfa tier o^ stern windows. This was the West End of the 
floating city; coveted by all whose purses^were long 'enough 
to purchase its partial or exclusive possession. It was 
usually divided into eight or lo ‘‘slips,” each provided with 
ft stern window, and measuring 14 feet by 6 , In piping times 
of peace the interior partitions were of solid oak fitted with 
doors ; but when the dogs of war were loose the divisions 
were of canvas, capa^ble of being rolled Up in a ^ 
fai^ened to the bulkhead above, when the decks c ; 
fer round-house^ When dewted tb 

iftccomoiodlatfQnj and the Gre^t Cabin Were the|^ 
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Captsiin, and & *' slip ” in either cost at least On the home* 

ward voyage it occa^onaliy happened that the whole of tive 
Great Cabin monopolized by a Nabob who had shaken 
the Pagoda Tree to excellent purpose ; and such persons 
sometimes paid ;£^^2,500 for the privilege. To passengers of 
moderate means the first, second and third mates, whose 
cabins were situated in the waist forward of the Great Cabin, 
were ready to cede similar slips at £4 or ;f 5 per square foot— 
about ;£'i 50 in all. It should be borne in mind that these 
terms included all messing expenses. Tenants of the Great 
Cabin and round-house were guests of the Captain whose 
table was spread in the cuddy, while those who accepted the 
mates’ hospitality, dined at a second table in a canvas 
sure on the gundeck forward, which was supplied by subscnp- 
tion amdngst the hosts, and, save in the matter of live stock, 
was as well furnished as the skipper’s; Accommodation still 
further forward, and exposed to whiffs of villainous air from 
the forecastle, could be had at cheaper rates from the gunner, 
carpenter and the tribe of petty officers ; but passengers 
who elected quarters there were treated much as those of the 
second class are now-a-days, and were cut off from the cheer- 
ful ways of the quarter-deck. Having chosen a berth to his 
mind, and paid a deposit of twenty -five, per cent, on the fare, 
our grift’s next operation was to furnish his cabin. His bed 
was a matter of the first importance ; for thereon largely 
depended the comfort of the voyage. Long chairs were un- 
known, and the sight of one on his quarter-deck would have 
given the Captain a fit of apoplexy. Passengers usually 
grew heartily sick of one another’s company before the voyage 
was half over ; and as deck-lounging was not be thought pf, 
their only escape from boredom was dozing and reading ,'si 
bed. Should this blissful retreat lake the guise of a swinging 
cot, or o|,j(^fl!tiinding bed-placeif 'The former was an oblong 
case of canvas, its bottom* stretched over a wooden frame, 
its sides 18 inches deep, swinging by ropes attached to 
hooks screwed into .the bulkheads. Few cabins were spa- 
cious enough to allow of a cot swinging free^ lengthwise 
(query, ‘is not this the origin of the phrase " robm to swing 
a in ” ?) Sore were the bumps encountered by a recumbrmt 
frame when the good ship was rolling in a heavy swell ; but 
on the other hand the cot minimized the motion and lulled 
its occupant into a sweet sleep, On the whole, bovirevi^, a 
standing bed-place was preferable : and it was usually faFnish^ 
witb stout baize or snalobn curtains. A toilet serv^e bf 
jug ih the form of a buttle ; and perchanw^^^^^ 
hanging ;bobk*>iipf, completed the Spa^bm equiph^t m 
x)die.cabfh.: 
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; We now come to the question of personal ‘ ontBt ; siod 
In dealing with it, the novice wa*s handicapped by f^ct 
that Calcutta tradesmen expected exorbitant profits ; arid 
stuff" of all kinds rapidly deteriorated if stored in an Indian 
climate. Hence he was obliged to burden himself with a 
wardrobe sufficient to meet the demands of several years’ wear 
and tear. It included the following articles, which were regard- 
as the irreducible minimum : — 


Four dozen fine stout calico shirts. 

Two dozen extra superfine ditto. , . • j 

Four dozen under shirts of chequered calico, made with sleeves, and 
reaching to the hips : contrived to pay the double debt of night 
shirt and undervest. 

Two broad-cloth coats. 

Two ditto of camlet or other light stuff. ^ 

Two pairs milled broad-cloth, or wove worsted pantaloons. 

Two ditto of corduroy or “ aleppine.” 

Two woollen waistcoats. • . 

Two dozen ditto, and breeches to match of fine Irish linen. 

One dozen pairs of worsted half stockings for wearing with the panta- 
loons. 

Three dozen cotton half hose. 

Two dozen long cotton stockings. 

Half dozen short- wove cotton drawers. 

Four dozen small white cotton handkerchieves with narrow border. 


Thus far the outfit for board ship wear : those on the follow- 
ing list were to be packed separately for India. 

Two best coats, with waistcoats of fine kerseymere. 

Two pairs of breeches of the finest white kerseymere. 

Two round hats hats without the peculiar eighteenth century 

“cock.’ 

Four pair of boots and two of shoes. 


(Leather goods in India were neatly finished : but tanning 
was little understood, and the first wetting often reduced them 
to a pulp.) f ^ ■ 

Fourj»fcA*4«g|Kgtdoubl^milled blankets iSw^ecessaiy 
_ T«bin cot : and, rightly or wrongly, they wei® supposed 
to give coolness to the Indian bed if spread on its surfaee. 
Item, a dozen ell-wide sheets of fine’ hempen, cloth, cleyen 
fee? long, jrith pillow-cases ^o match, of fine Irt^ linen. 
Further, a ^orse-hair mattress, 6 feet by*R, to fit the catnn jtbt 
or bed-place. Table linen and towels were the only dotiaci^ticf 
articles that were manufactured in India : but 4 dozen ^ ^ 
intter must be taken. The griff who made a point x)f |ers(^^ 
cleanliness was advised to lay in 30 ,11®* 

‘i-uiuS" ’^itb- :^lt'. 'Wnter. :.;';This .-would "'^^■■sei’Veias.R, 
ior- little swvicm: on b<Hitd fh the. matter of 
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fitted with plate for half a. dozen, and knives to match : and 
an assortment of cutlery, ^ including instruments for scaling 
the teetli, completed this heterogeneous outfit. The whole was 
packed in half a dozen or more leather trunks, well clamped 
with brass ; one of which graced the cabin, while the rest 
were relegated to the after-hold, whence a general luggage 
delivery took place once a week. Having furnished his cabin 
and sent his heavy baggage aboard, the intending passenger 
left his address with the purser, who would send intimation of 
his departure to join the vessel after receiving the mails from 
the India House. Not a rfoment was then to be lost in 
travelling by mail-coach or post-chaise to Portsmouth whither 
the gallant vessel proceeded, on leaving the Nore, to waii/jj* 
convoy. RJany a career was wrecked by half an hour’s delay 
in liiigering adieus. A more unfeeling set of scoundrels existed 
nowhere than the boatmen who plied at our southern ports. 
The youngster who arrived, as many did, on the beach only 
to see his ship spreading her white wings to f avouring breezes, 
got scant sympathy from these harpies. To catch the retreat- 
ing vessel if she could be overhauled at all, would cost him 
his whole available cash, with watch, chain and jewellery 
thrown in. Oftener, however, the passenger found the good 
ship wind bound : and might encounter a weary delay of several 
weeks, during which he was forced to live, neither well nor 
cheaply, at a Portsmouth hostelry. Hut I will suppose him 
safe aboard ; and the gallant fleet of which his ship is a unit 
weighing anchor in response to a gun from the Commodore. 
His depression at leaving all he loved in life was sj;)ecdily 
conjured aw^ay by the contemplation of a spectacle such as 
the world will never see again. Steam has robbed navigatirn 
of half its charm by extinguishing the romance of sea life * 
and the finest floating palace of today would compare but 
poorly, in grace and beauty, witft England’.*? wooden walls of 
old, A more imprc.ssive spectacle than a great fleet under 
full sail cannot be conceived : and to witncs.s it went far to com-* 
peiisate for the tediuiti of an Indian voyage. “ On the 
memorable iSth day of March 1781,*' writes Major Price, 
whom I liave alread^'^ mentioned, “ we finally set sail from 
England, and certainly the aspect and splendid sight presented 
to our observation is not easily to be forgotten ; for we were 
accompanied by the grand fleet intended for the relieif of 
Gibraltar under Lord Howe, and by other squadrons destned 
for America, the West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
East ; comprising, as was calculated, not less than fifty sail 
of^thlh line, and b^ween two and three hundred merobant^ 
and transpe^fts of the largest class* The tjdien^ofVwaiv 
" from those of the first^^^^ to tliosc of fifty guns ah^ 
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passing successively within biscuit-throw of the Indiamen in 
the narrow space between Southampton water and tiie north 
of the Isle of Wight, exhibited every moment such examples 
of skill and precision, as appeared almost magical in the 
management of their sails and yards, such, indeed, as was even 
then unrivalled among the nations/* As the cliffs of Wight, 
with their crown of emerald mead, slowly receded from view, our 
novice turned his attention to the internal economy of his floating 
home. The omnipotent skipper must first be propitiated by a 
formal visit. Now, we have, most of us, come across specimens of 
the genus who entertained fully Adequate notions of their own 
importance : but unless my readers have seen the Captain 
of an Indiaman in the old exclusive days on his own quarter- 
deck, they can from no conception of the lengths to which 
human pride can be carried. Tiberius in receipt of divine 
honours from tlie Roman Senate, Alexander entering Babylon 
in triumph, Louis XIV giving audience to a successful General 
ill the Gallery of Mirrors, Napoleon the cynosure of a theatre 
full of kings at Erfurt — to these, and these alone must our 
skipper be compared. Wealthy almost beyond the dreams 
of avarice ; tlie repository of unquestioned authority over 
every soul on board ; ex officio guardian lo the lady passengers : 
a father to unruly, wi iters and cadets, courted by all from 
the Member of Council to the powder monkey, the Captain’s 
position was one which men of far higher social rank might 
well have envied. “The gentlemen commanding under 
the auspices of the East India Company,** says the awe- 
strickei: author of the Vade Mecum^ ‘ are men who have 
seen much of the \vorId, and who rarely fail to appre- 
ciate tlie marks of attention and respect that flow volun- 
tarily from persons with whom they have dealings/* 
Stewards were .still in the rudimentary stage. The only 
official bearing that title oft board, was the Captain’s body- 
servant, who shared in the veiferation attaching to his chief. 
Our griff was .solemnly warned to make friends with this 
personage, on whose good will so muclf of the comfort of the 
voj^ge deynded. The services rendered by the confrater- 
nity now-^days were performed, after •a fashion, Iby a few 
men and boys who were excused duty on board to enable 
them to attend on passengers. If this assistance failed, the 
mates who had not yet blossomed out into first, second, 8te>, 
officers, each had a servant who was willing, for a 
sideration, to clean boots, brush alothes, and empty basing. 
The douceur was 3 ‘ or 4 guineas, a fev 
soap, pi* perchance pigtail/' t6ba<xo for 
jpdint waa to ascef tain the dfafly wutihe,^ a 

:lawa wHi<3i .regMJateCbb 
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The most important was pine which comi^iled every person to 
touch his hat when stepping on the quarter-deck from the gun- 
deck or cuddy. The windward side of the sacred enclosure 
was reserved for passengers and superior officers, and it was a 
breach of etiquette to promenade elsewhere. The fri^rant 
hookah could only be indulged in among the humours df 
the reeking foc’sle : and other forms of inhaling the breath 
of the divine weed were not permitted under any circum- 
stances'. The use of a naked light in one's cabin was an offence 
punishable with confinmcnt Jn irons. Passengers abaft tiie 
quarter-deck were considered guests of the Captain, and had 
a right to seats at the cuddy-table, where, if unusually 
numerous, they took their meals by re-lays. At 8 A. 
ship’s bell« on the forecastle gave the signal for breakfast, 
which consisted of excellent but milkless tea and coffee, 
hot rolls, biscuit, and butter of the consistency of liquid honey. 
The dinner hour, 2 P.M., was announced by the *' Roast Beef 
of Old England ” on the drum with fife accompaniment, which 
too often told a flattering tale. But youthful digestions aided by 
a 6 hours’ fast, and the ozone-laden sea air were not disposed 
to be critical ; and the cuddy bill of fare was wonderfully 
varied. For the first week or two fresh meat was given daily, 
the produce of carcasses shipped in port! When the supply 
was exhausted, the piece of resistance was a round of corned 
beef or a leg of salt pork of prime quality ; this was balanced 
at the bottom of the table by a pair of fowls or ducks, or a 
goose from the Captain’s farm-yard on the poop. Horn, 
tongues, potatoes, rice and preserved vegetables filled up the 
intervals. The first course was succeeded by a great variety 
of pies, puddings and custards, and these by a dessert incluC’ng 
the thirst-provoking olive, and the preserved ginger so stinih- 
lating to the digestive organs. I amr writing of days when a 
moderate consumption of qlcolhol in the guise of generous 
claret, or still fuller bodied port, was the exception. But on 
ship board, the redoubtable Captain was, for obvious reasons, 
disposed to check consumption. Ladies might indulge yi a 
couple of glasses of port or Madeira at taK; : but ale 
or porter must conteht the sterner sex. In very hot weather, 
that now-extinct beverage, spruce beer, was brevved in taige 
quantities, and served to the crew in the proportion of half 
'a gallon a head. It should be noted that the drinking water: 
was the produce of Father Thames, which was only paitially ' 
freed from contamination being passed through a wr^ 
medipm called f^ drip-stbne. The removal of the cloth* vfiii 
the signal for Ihe ladies* di^artiife to the 

■ ^^r ' cabins ; ’■ ^ and vthto " .'ilecanters' . 
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toOf was brewed from old arrack> and from limes banging tii 
nets from the stern galleries. But sffter two or three tours of 
the bottle, the Captain was wont to wish his guests good after- 
noon, which was accepted as a hint for an immediate breakf 
up of the symposium. Tea, a replica of breakfast, was drunle 
in the cuddy at 6 P. M. : and at 9 the party re-assembled for 
supper. This consisted of biscuits and cheese, rasped beef, 
sago-soup, and lobscouse — a sort of nautical olla podrida. At lo 
P. M. the vigilant quartermasters ** dowsed every glim ” below : 
and each swinging cot or standing bed- place held its inmate. 
The intervals between the meals were beguiled by promenades 
on the windward side of the quarter-deck. Here; too, youth 
and beauty tripped in the merry country-dance when the good 
ship was steady, and the shades of evening had lengthened 
sufficiently. Those who preferred the milder joys •of music 
could indulge their taste in the round-house, where amateur 
quartettes rendered selections from Handel, Gluck, Mozart or 
Hayden. Sometimes a lady passenger, greatly venturing, took 
ouf a piano specially made for India by Clementi or Kirkman. , 
In that event she was careful to enclose the precious instru- 
ment in a strong case of painted deal, with a lid which 
lifted on hinges exposing the keyboard. But one great 
resource of moderq ocean travel was wanting in those 
remote days. Flirting was strictly against rule. All ladies^, 
but especially the unmarried, were under the Captain&K 
personal charge ; and he tolerated no poaching on his pre^ 
serves. Nature, however, worked her will. Writers and 
cadets sighed and struggled^ not always in vain, for a glance 
from a bright eye, a smile from pouting lips, or more occult 
marks of feminine preference. Hence fierce disputes, ending 
often in an appeal to the last resort of eighteenth century 
manhood— the sword or pi^ol lhave read somewhere of a 
passenger aroused at early dawa by the report of fire-arms to 
the poop, on reaching w^hich he fodnd it the arena of a Cpntestr 
conducted with all the punctilio of private warfaie. tot 
was more usual to wait till a port of call, or the shipV desti^ 
nation bad teen reached, before settHng the^e. little 
of honour. ^ well authenticated story ’^is told of ,a 
girl, whose charms had/* waved hot yputb to d^ds of blp^^ 
ato who, learning that three of her devoted admtoi^ h^ ^ 
n^hed dn a combat d entrance when tfie yessei: 
tto Cape, aent for them to tbe pabin ; and 
■ jeaily^^ true ,tbat: :yto 

tod- amspiniirtp/j^ht^wton 
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three of you * Which pledge the deadliness of our Calcutta 
dimate a hundred years ago enabled her to fulBl to the letter. 

, A welcbme relief was found in fishing during the frequent 
cairns which rendered the monotony of sea life still more 
deadly. Every ship was provided with tackle for catching 
sharks, consisting of an immense hook, attached to a 
chain and swivel, baited with 4 lbs. of fat pork, and 
terminating in a line of 100 yards of inch-and-a-half rope, 
made fast to a tackle-fall. This tempting morsel was sunk 
astern to a depth of 5 fathoms, and ere long the eager group 
of watchers perceived a luminous oviform shadow approach- 
ing it Then a terrific jerk ; and the rope ran out its full 
length with the speed of a rifle-ball. But the weiglit of%’ f 
line and hook soon brought the monster under command. 
He was towed up to the gangway and landed by a lasso 
slipped over his fins, to receive his quietus from the carpenter’s 
axe. The blue sharks then captured were often 30 feet in 
length : but their flesh was too much even for the iron-bound 
digestion of the tar of the period. Not so the brown variety, 
which though hardly a third of the size of his vast colleague 
supplied steaks much appreciated in the foc’sle. The porpoise 
was frequently harpooned from the bows, and his liver was 
esteemed an excellent substitute for pigs’ fry. Dolphins and 
and bonetas, however, were permitted to disport themselves 
in peace ; for their flesh swarmed with white parasites. That 
deadly foe to the flying fish, the albacore, succumbed to a bait 
rudely simulating his ordinary prey, cut from a piece of fat 
bacon with a feather on either side. The daily routine 
was al^o varied by an occasional deck-washing — a process 
which took place, not as in our modern steamers daily, tut 
once, or at the most twice a week. This uncomfortabiv' 
process was succeeded by a call Jto arms from the spirit- 
stirring drum, when all male passengers betook themselves 
to their appointed stations, ahd the crew were exercised in 
the use of the great guns. It happened, occasionally, that the 
good ship's defensive resources were put to a practical test, A 
strange sail is signalled to windward : ^nd aftjy* anxiohsly 
gazing at her through his Dollond, the Captain intimates 
a suspicion that she is a French privateei:*V Doubt is changed to 
certainty when the white flag of old France bestrewn with 
golden lilies is seen to float proudly at the^ stranger’s 
mizen, and a puff of grey smoke from her bow is followed 
by* a dull report and a cannon-ball tossing up the spray as it 
passes a few yards astern of our Indiaman. Instantly the 
drum* and bo’sur^ whistle sound the signal to clear the ship 
for action. The ^nvas partitions between cabins rolled 
by m tr ic^ kttd chests, ebts^^; and all our 
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fate IS shared by the unhappy fowls and sheep upon the poop^ — 
if indeed they are not thrown overl)oard. Stalwart arms aft 
at work unlashing the cannon which had been fastened 
securely to the bulkheads forward, and running them into 
position, each at its port-hole. Others are busy bringing up 
ammunition from the magazine, and distributing muskets, 
cutlasses and boarding-pikes which had stood in racks sur- 
rounding the masts below. In less time than it takes to pen 
these lines every gun has its crew, and its Captain stands with 
lighted port fire awaiting the signal for a broadside. Meantime 
the passengers have not been Idle. To the military officers 
are assigned commands on the poop, forecastle and waist, and 
every one else capable of bearing armament betakes himself 
to his appointed station with a musket and cartoiich-box of 
ball cartridge, where he must consider himself for the nonce 
a mai ine. The non-combatants, including only ladies and 
the sick, are handed down into the cockpit, a gloomy dungeon 
below the water line, which in less stirring times is the abode 
the midshipmen. Here they are huddled like chickens 
when the hawk is soaring overhead, gazing with ill-concealed 
terror on the amputating table which stands ready for the fray, 
with its rows of knives, saws, and bandages revealed by the 
fitful gleam of divers lanterns dimly burning. Here are the 
brisk Scotcli surgeon and his mate with up-turned sleeves, 
and lappets bristling with suture-needles. And now the bustle 
overhead is followed by a death-like silence — the lull before 
the storm which shall lay many a goodly tree low. But hark, 
a distant thunder-peal, followed by the crash of timber, the 
shrieks of human beings in dire distress ! These are speedily 
drowned by a deafening cheer, and in an instant the stout ship 
reels with the shocks of two broadsides in quick succession, 
I will draw a veil over tJie scenes of which the cockpit must 
now be the theatre. Lucky, hideed, will its helpless inmates 
be, if they escape the inroad of a cannon-ball between wind 
and water as the good ship rolls and exposes her burnished flank. 
Hardly less fortunate will they deem themselves, if they escape 
the humilia^n of capture, which means the . loss of all their 
belongings, and long years of detention iifa French prison* A 
tardy justice has bee^ fe the age which is styled Vlhe> 
Great Century: buf the admiration with whieh our grea^^ 
grandfathers inspire us does not extend to their meth<4V^ 
travel. Few of my readers would exchange 
luxury of tljeir eighteen days" trip to India^ for the duln^s 
dravm^out of the old Cape even if its 
.br#^'^by;;a'^n.avaIOngage ■ 



Art. VIll.— INDIAN VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATION. 

T he sanction given by the Government of India last 
for the formation of the long talked of Volunteer 
serves has apparently had the effect of bringing the whole; 
Vounteer question more pro^nincntly to the notice of the^^ 
Anglo-Indian public. In the July number of the Calmt^ 
Review appears an ably written article on the Auxilfery ■ 
Forces in India,” the author of which explains the importani 
part our Indian Volunteers are expected to take in case of 
a Russian invasion, as the protectors of life and property in 
such districts as might be denuded of regular troops. He 
laments the weakness of the existing Volunteer Force in spite 
of the excellent material available in every part of the country, 
and expresses an opinion that the recently introduced Volun- 
teer Reserve Scheme will eventually prove to be a remedy 
for the evil, though he admits that it will give us a force less 
efificiently trained than that which we liow possess. 

The Volunteer question has also been treated of in the 
essays of competitors for the gold medal of the United Service 
Institution of India, the subject of which was, ** The Organi- 
zation of Europeans and Eurasians (including Volunteers) as 
an Auxiliary Force.” The writer of the prize essay. Captain 
Beauchamp Duff, advocates the introduction of compulsory 
service for all who are not Volunteers, and it may be assume^ 
that if this were ever done, there would no longer be any 
Volunteer question to discuss, for practically whatever name 
the force might retain, there wofcld be no real Volunteers left 
in the country. But believing as we do that Government can 
scarcely be contemplating such a serious step, at all events for; 
the present, it is worth while examining the existing condtt|jEi|!| 
of the Volunteer force and considering how it 
proved. 

The arguments of the writer in the Calcutta Review which 
are, roughly speaking, in favour of numbers at the expense of 
efficiency, are doubtless stong enough from one point of view. 
We know what excellent service entirely untrained meiii 
able to perform during the* Mutiny, and the preset 
organization, by providing every man with arms 
ment, allotting him recognised duties either in M 
■ or- . as : an.'.'officer. ■ or;,:|non-*commissioned officer, 

,:aucce5^1, be a di^ih^advsmoe the state':.. 
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existing, It will give us, in fact, that framework of order ” 
which Napier, speaking of the Spanish urban militia at the 
time of the French invasion of the Peninsula, declares to have 
been so useful in a sudden crisis. But even at the time of 
the Mutiny the want of training was distinctly felt, and our 
present Volunteer force may be regarded as an attempt to 
supply that want. Nobody supposes that volunteers are the 
only class besides regular soldiers who are willing to fight in 
defence of their country ; but they are the only class who 
recognize the necessity for training themselves to that end, 
and hence it may be said, that the first and most important 
object of a Volunteer force is not numbers, or even organi- 
zation, but training. 

It is admitted that the weak point of the new reserve scheme 
is, that the amount of training its members are required to 
undergo is far from sufficient. It would be trying the patience 
of the ^reader too severely, to enumerate even briefly the whole 
of the conditions of service in the Reserve ; but practically 
they amount to this, that though the Government encourages 
a reservist to learn his drill, and to keep up a knowledge of 
it when learnt, it does not require him to do so in order to 
be called by the magic mame of efficient,^' or to earn the 
capitation grant. All that is necessary is to fire fifteen rounds 
of ammunition in the course of the year and make six hits 
on a target four feet square, and we may assume that, except 
among the more enthusiastic, this is all that will be done. 
After all it is natural for men to suppose that what is laid 
down by Government as a sufficient qualification must be all 
that is worth troubling about. It will scarcely be maintained, 
even by the most sanguine admirers of the system, that under 
such easy conditions of service, the force will be all that 
can be desired, or even all that have a right to expect, 
considering the excellent material available and the import- 
ance of the service it may at any time be called on to 
perform. ^ • 

On the other himd it cannot be expected that active volun- 
teers and reserve volunteers will continue Aider the present 
regulations to exist side by side, giving their services with 
equal fiiiedom and for thApamc object, and diflering only as 
to the amount of time and trouble they are required to devote 
to their volunteer duties. Putting out of the question some few 
of the special corps, cavalry and artillery, who may be able 
to hold theit own, it is almost inevitable that as soon as t#e 
reserve scheme is in full working order, and it becomes generaUjj^ 
known thM in joining the Reserves a man is doing all that 
eal^pectB of him as regards his duty to his country, 
we stoli dnd the main body of the active corps dwindling 

txxxix.;! 23 
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awfiy, until eventually the reserves will be the only class of 
infantry volunteers remaining. 

Of course if it could be proved that there was no other way 
of obtaining the services of the large number of men now 
untrained, this state of things would have to be accepted ; but 
so far from believing it to be proved, there are many considera- 
tions which lead us to think that by the issue of a few definite 
rules dealing with the Volunteer question in a liberal spirit 
(by liberal we do not necessarily infer financial outlay,) the 
Government might hav;? a force of Volunteers of equal, if not 
superior efficiency to that which now exists, and comprising, 
with its reserves, the whole or nearly the whole of the 
and Eurasian able-bodied male population. ' 

We will now endeavour to give a few hints as to how this 
might be accomplished, though aware that any such scheme 
must contain many defects which can only be removed after 
those best qualified to judge have been able to pronounce an 
opinion upon it, and when the scheme itself has been given a 
fair trial. 

We have just seen that one result of the present reserve 
system will probably be the gradual disappearance of the active 
infantry volunteer and in some cases, where separate reserve 
battalions have been orgaiuVsed, the old-established corps must, 
in course of time, die a natural death. In others, where the re- 
serves form part of the active corps, the old name may of 
course be kept up, but in any case there will be a radical 
change in the whole constitution of the force, and a breaking 
up of its traditions. It cannot be said that questions of senti- 
ment are of as great importance amongst volunteers as in the 
regular army, but at the same time a considerable fei&i. agof 
enthusiasm exists amonst the keenest and best volunteers for 
the corps to which they belofig, especially when it has been 
established for any length of time. It seems a pity that some 
advantage should not be taken of this feeling, and we shall 
endeavour to base our scheme upon the idea that existing 
Volunteer corps, and even in many instances companies are to 
be improved aqd developed rather than that new ones should 
be organized. 

The writer of the article in the July number estimates the 
total number of volunteers in the country at about i^.ooo ip 
all, of whom some 13 000 are efficient ; but, judging from the 
particulars given in the Army Lists of the three Presidencies 
for the current quarter, this estimate is a good deal short df 
jJve mark. In the Bengal and Madras Army Lists actual 
are given, anf| for Bombay an approximate estimate i^Ay 
made by takidg as a guide the number of officer.'st of the yaridu^^ 
ranks, a fixed proportidh of officers being alldweS ^ 
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in each corps according to its strength. This calculation gives 
the following results : — 

Approximate number of enrolled Volunteers in India. 

Cava/rf ... ... ... ... 1 , 000 

jCftillevy (naval 200, garrison 550) ... 750 

Mounted infantry ... ... ... 500 

Infantry (Railway corps 6,300, other corps 

9.000, cadets 1,500) ... ... 1 6.800 

• ' 

Total ... 19,050 

Of these, probably at least 10 per cent, are non-efficient/’ 
that is, they have failed to complete the necessary drills and 
musketry to earn the capitation grant for the year, owing to 
sickness, absence, or other causes ; but as almost every one of 
them has been exercised at least once previously, we arc 
justified in including them in the total number of trained men. 
It must also be rcmeinlicred, that 3'ear by year large numbers 
of men resign at the close of the drill season and are replaced 
by others, Of those who resign some few quit the coyntry or 
become incapacitated for further service, and some are trans- 
ferred to other corps, but a large number cease to be volunteers, 
either because their civil duties do not allow them enough 
leisure, or merely because they have, so to speak, been 
tlirough the mill, and consider, fairly enough, that having 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of rnilitHi y training to enable 
them to turn out and do their duty in case of an emergency, 
they have done all that is required of them. The few who 
remain for any length of time on the rolls are the enthusiastie 
volunteers and crack rifle shots, wlio look upon volunteering 
as a means of recreation ais well as well as a duty, and these men 
are to be found for the part in the commissioned and 

non-commissioned ranks of the force. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that in addition to the 19000 men now serving in 
active corps, there are at least half* as many more who have 
passed thnfcgh the ranks, and who would be fit aijd willirn^^^ 
to rejoin when wanted, provided the* necessary aims aivd 
equipment were forthcoming. It is these men chiefly wlio 
are now coming forward and enrolling thomsdves in th^ 
reserves, as a reference to the recently fesued report of the 
Presidency Reserve battalion in Calcutta will alio^ 
there stated that no less than 85 pef cent, of dhe^ 
tie battalion, which is about 45a 
aeirytee in either the regtiJaf ^RTty 6r^ 

■/there 'remain rhiwiy ; 

/ vblti.nteers.; 'an^: 
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register their nan^ as wiiiing to serve if cdled upon, but to 
undergo some training both in drill and the use of the rifles 
and this must be done without either extra expense to Gov> 
ernment, or the adoption of any thing in the shape of 
compulsory service. ’ 

It must be understood clearly that the important pdnt is 
that every able-bodied man in the country should be willing 
to turn out when wanted, armed, equipped, and trained, rather 
than that any very large number of men should be under- 
going training at any one time. ' Far too much stress is, as a 
Tule, laid upon this last point. Numbers alone are regarded 
as the sole evidence of progress, and a corps which has ten m4w> 
more on its rolls than it had the previous year is thought to 
have done better than one which has ten men less, even though 
the latter may have enrolled and trained during the season a 
far larger number of recruits to fill the places of resigned 
members. 

As has just been pointed out, our existing active volunteer 
corps are, to a certain extent, training dep6ts, each with its 
permanent staff and complement of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, but as regards the rank and file, ever fluctuating 
and ever changing, as men come and go, join or resign. In 
this respect an Indian volunteer corps resembles a German 
or French battalion in time of peace far more than an English 
regiment even under the short service system. The continental 
idea appears to be that, if a man is once thoroughly trained 
as a recruit, he may be allowed to go into civil life for a 
number of years though still nominally a soldier and liable 
to be called out for service, and that he will not forget 
the more important points of what he has learnt. Could 
this system be applied with the necessary modifications to 
our Indian Volunteers, one of the dhief defects of our present 
organization would disappear, ^he first essential is that every 
man should be trained as thoroughly as possible when first 
enrolled, and it is with regard to this point that the prpsqpt 
reserve system is so defective. Of course, if it vreilk coiitemr 
plated that only old 'Isoldiers and volunteers were to join the 
reserves, the.special recruits training might be wholly or par- 
tially dispensed with ; but seeing that they are open also to un» 
trained men, and that the latter are exactly the class whose 
services it is sought to gain, we are justified in attempting; 
to suggest sbnie alterations and improvements. 

We consider, then, that the necessity for the adeqnatti* ':;' ^^^ - ’ 
ing of IH recruits shn^ld be fully re^ghized by 
and should;becarrle^:'out'under;W€dl'’;defined'';rufe%::'iin4'';-'l^i:.';:R''; 
fixed season of ti« year, and Ihnfo^ to 
;wW«b it could be accoiBplMhed ^ 
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present system a large number of eligible men hang 6ack and 
do not enrol, because they hardly ^now what is expected of 
them. They consider that if they are to be volunteers at ail^ 
they must go in for it thoroughly, and try to make tbemselVea 
really useful, but in the absence of any exact definition of the 
amount of training necessary to gain this object, they fear that 
the calls upon their time may be too heavy, and they therefore 
decide to leave it alone altogether. The introduction of the 
limited training described above would, it is hoped, obviate 
this difficulty. Camps might be formed in every volunteer 
centre for the convenience of members residing at a distance, 
and for tlie benefit of ail who chose to take advantage of them. 
In camp and under arms strict discipline would be maintained, 
while everyfacility for getting away during the hours when train- 
ing was not actually going on would be given to thpse who had 
their ordinary business to look after. Camps of this description 
are already held by several corps in India, more especially by 
the cavalry corps composed for the most part of planters. They 
ere, as a rule, very successful, and only require a stricter enforce- 
ment of discipline, and a practical code of instructions as to 
what the training is to consist of, and how it is to be carried 
out, to make them all that could be desired. 

Having once undergone this training, it would be optional 
for a man to continue an active member of a corps, and perform 
periodical drills and exercises, or to join the reserve. In the 
latter case he would still continue to belong to the same corps, 
troop, battery, or company with which he had been trained, 
and would retain the arms, accoutrements, and uniform origi- 
nally issued to him, but would be excused al| drills for three 
years, and be required merely to perform annually a modified 
course of target practice such as that now laid down for reseiv 
vists. His arms and accoutrements would be given up ea,ch 
year at the commencement of the hot weather, and re-drawtt 
when required for the annual CQurse of musketry. At the close? 
of the third year he would again have to attend a camp add go 
through a short training with the acj:ive corps, which might 
b^ considerably modified in the case of those who had not 
forgotten what they had been previously taught. Tlw reservis t 
would then be exempted for three years more, and SO 'on ?^ 
he reached forty years of age^ when training 
:Stdtcept-for''d»Ose '-who wished-to continue;.U^‘:,ls!d::;idi:'^d 
/, 0 stuh:.diable-to"^he;icalled'^, out' -in; 

' ?dld^j^'?'td'rehtalo active.^ volunteers 
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efRciencj', one for the active volunteer and another for the 
reservist, and that the easier standard would universally be 
selected. But the active corps must continue to exist* and 
even to, flourish, because every man must belong to an active 
corps during his first annual training and the prospect of 
always being able to secure a full complement of men would 
be an inducement to officers and non commissioned officers to 
stick to their posts. Even supposing that tlie whole of each 
annual levy were to join the reserve after its first training, its 
members would still have had the advantage of being more 
thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of drill and musketry, 
and the further successive trainings, at intervals of three years, 
would serve to keep them up to the mark. 

On the other hand by allowing reservists to continue 
belong to aftive corps of their own branch of the service, and 
giving them every facility to turn out for exercise when they 
felt inclined, a much greater inducement would be offered to 
them to keep up their knowledge of military duties than under 
the pre.sent rules, by which they will become a class apart, so 
to speak, usually with separate parade grounds and rifle ranges 
and a separate staff of instructors. 

In railway corps, owing to the impossibility of allowing any 
large number of men to be off duty at the same time, a different 
system would be necessary. The duties of ’’railway volunteers 
must always be of a special nature, connected with the defence 
of the line to which they belong, and they would probably be 
required to act in small detachments and in isolated situations, 
where the experience of the numerous old soldiers they contain 
would be invaluable. A knowledge of this kind of work can 
hardly be acquired at an ordinary camp of exercise, but still 
such of them as could attend camps would be all the better fb* 
it. To attach reservists to railway corps would scarcely serve 
any useful purpose, except such meif as remained in railway 
employment. All others would t>e attached to the infantry 
corps nearest their place of residence. 

The question of uniform is one which affects the progress 
of volunteering far more than might at first be supposed. 
The present plan allows each volunteer corps to trhoose tlie 
colour and pattern o? its uniform, subject to the approval of 
Government, and the consequence is, thdt sarcely two corps 
in India will be found dressed alike. Besides this, the whole 
of the members of a corps are seldom unanimous in favour 
of any one pattern, and those who are in the minority are 
naturally disgusted at not getting what they want In some 
corps ^he uniform of the officers is so expensive as to deter men 
otherwise ready to sgi ve from accepting commissions ; while 
in other cAses a <i«like for the colour and pattern selected 
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has the sahie effect. To avoid all this Government should 
insist upon all infantry corps providing themselves with khalci 
drill uniorm of the field service pattern. This should be paid 
for out of the Government grant, and would, in most corps, be 
found sufficient for all purposes, though those who wished 
might be allowed to add a serge dress of the same colour, 
provided the necessary outlay could be met without the ex- 
penditure of money intended to be devoted to more essential 
needs. The possession of uniform of the same pattern and 
colour would greatly facilitate the transfer of men from one 
corps to another on change of station, and would enable 
detachments of various corps to meet together, as at the camp 
of exercise at Delhi in 1886, without any marked incongruity 
of appearance. Uniform so cheap and serviceable could be 
kept up by reserve men without difficulty, and would qpable 
them to turn out on parade with the active corps whenever 
they wished. 

Another important point is the formation of a branch of 
the Adjutant-General’s department at head-quarters for the 
special consideration of volunteer matters. Its head should 
be an officer of experience, who would lf>ok after the interests 
of volunteering in the same manner that the head of the 
musketry department looks after his special branch. Tlie 
advantages the force would derive from the existence of such 
an officer are so obvious, and have been so frequently pointed 
out by previous writers, that there is no need to enlarge upon 
them here. 

Tlie next consideration is whether it would be advisable to 
make any direct concession to the volunteer, such, for instance, 
as exemption from the income tax. This proposition has 
frequently been raised both in the press and amongst volunteers 
themselves, but has hitherto met with no response from 
Government, probably for finantia^ reasons. There is no doubt 
that such a substantial concession would do much to increase 
the popularity of the force, but on the other hand it has been , 
argued that it would tend to destroy its^ stricly voluntary 
characten This^ast view need not, we thinx, be seriously con- 
sidored Only the smaller incomes would be egtirely exeihpt, a 
fi.ced sum being deducted^ from those above the limit before 
calculating the amount they were to be taxed. The sum tfhis 
saved ^ould be scarcely larger than the actual expenditure 
every vplithteer has to incur, and the concession would be looked 
UTOU as ah acknowledgeitient of the v|ilue pf the service 
rehieipd It must be remembered that though there ia no - 
lack of hijgh-flown language in praise of the volunteer movife 
meht both from officials and from the press, yet the 

sub^ntial beneftt^ m 



his services, unless he be auumg the ludkjr fisw whb vfigure re- 
gularly in the H:iit of ppze-wtnners at rifle meeting Exemp- 
tion would only be claimable by active volunteers for the years 
iHv which they actually made tnemselves efficient. Searing in 
mind thid we are pledged not to involve Government in exba 
expense, it would be necessary to impose a small tax (which 
might fitly be called ' exemption tax ’) on all who were not 
volunteers, the amount realized from which would counter- 
balance the diminished revenue from the income-tax. To 
facilitate a proper and reliable record being kept of each man’s 
services, every volunteer should be provided with a small l^ok, 
similar to those in usd in the German army, containing full 

S iarticulars as to the date of his enrolment, age, height, pro- 
ession, and amount of training performed, with the %gfnature 
of the officer superintending it. This book would have to be 
seen dnd signed annually by the commandant or adjutant of 
his corps, the details of his training and musketty being duly 
entered It would be retained in the volunteer’s possession, 
and produced by him as a voucher in support of his claim to 
exemption from taxation. 

There are many other details which can scarcely find a place 
in a short article, but which would at once suggest themselves 
were the system to be given a trial. 

There is another question which has been freely discussed 
lately, and though strictly speaking, not connected with volun- 
teer organization, yet since it affects the class from which the 
majority of Indian volunteers are drawn, and would, if it ever 
gets beyond the stage of mere discussion, seriously affect the 
numbers available for enrolment, we may make some allusion 
to it here. It is that of the formation of regular Eurasian 
regiments. The principal advantage claimed for this pject 
is the saving to Government which could be effected if 
regiments permanently quartered in India, and paid and 
pensioned in Indian currency* could be made to take the place 
of battalions brought ouf from England. Much has be^ 
said in praise of the Eurasian as a soldier, and it haa 
been urged that Government is in duty bound to provide some 
employment for the poorer class of Eurasians whb find tbemMlves 
more and more Idlt out in the cold as the spread of education 
enables natives to come into competition with them for isul^r 
dinate appointments in every branch of the public Sendee, 
Without wishing in any way to deny that these claitits are 
worthy of due consideration, it scarcely seems advisable to 
use them as an argument in favour of the formation ^ Eof^i 
sian regiments’, a question which should be t^arded solely 
fibm the point M view of economy aind militw efi^eaey. In 
' bie..work on 'iehe' British 



Mvocates orgatii^atim of ^a local Indian Army, to be 
composed of long service meq enlisted ynder differ^^ 
ditions fjt>m those of the home army, and he states that both 
Lord Wolseley and Sir F. Roberts, though they do not 
actually support this view, consider that foreign service men 
should be enlisted for a longer term than those for service 
in the United Kingdom. Now If a local Indian army were 
ever to be raised, it is likely that Eurasians who were capable 
of passing the ordinary physical tests would be admitted to 
its ranks. No invidious race or class distinctions need theii 
be raised, and the Indian Government would secure a 
substantial addition to its arftiy at a very economical rate, as 
there would be a large saving on the cost of transport to and 
from England of the men and their families. In other respects 
it could not but have a beneficial effect in binding together 
the whole English-speaking race in India, and iff showing our 
enemies that Europeans and Eurasians could serve side by^ 
side in the regular army in the same way that they now do in 
the volunteers. No scheme for the raising of purely Eurasian 
regiments would be so satisfactory as this, and indeed, the 
practical difficulties in the way of any such scheme are so great, 
as to make it very doubtful whether it can ever be taken into 
serious consideration. 



[INDEPENDENT SECTION.] 


Art IX.— THEOLATRY AND ANTHROPOLATRY ; 
Or A Christian’s View of Positivism. 


Part V. 

The Completeness of the at-one-ment. 

** God's greatness 

Flows around our incompleteness 
Round our restlessness His rest.*' 

(48-> The progress in apprehension of the glory of God 
v’hich has gone on from the time of Moses to the present day, 
renders it inevitable that a very difficult question — one of tre- 
mendous import to the future of Christianity — should be fairly 
faced: namely, what was the stage of that progress in His 
mind who called himself emphatically the ‘ Son of Man/ How 
far had the intuition derived from His perfect love and faith 
carried him beyond the ideas of His age towards apprehension 
of His own Divinity? That He knew who Ho was appears 
from His own statements, but the question is, how far He 
apprehended, in the flesh, His own glory, when not veiled by 
the flesh. The child knows that he will be man ; he knows 
that he and his father are one, but he cannot conceive of his 
own feelings in his coming manhood. None of us can, in the 
slightest degree, conceive of ourselves in our future state; we 
only know as a fact that we shall be like Him who is the 
•* express image of God’s person,” being “ transformed into the 
•• same image from glory to glory/' r 

If the man Jesus was not actual mat. of hi^* species — ^^though 
a new type, a new development in the chain of evolution, pro- 
educed by a new method from that individual of the ordinaiy 
type from whom He derived His human nature : if in that man 
the Godhead was not veiled in the flesh : if He was rfot the * 
same (with the essential dhTerence of possessing in perfection 
the faculties of Love and Faith) as the other members, of the 
genus homo among whom He lived : if, in fact, “ in the days of 
His flesh ” He did not share the disabilities of the flesh : then 
the difficulty of reception of Christian belief by the human 
consciousness of the present day*is fearfully intensified. 

But if we can see one not yet rejoined to His Father a;nd 
our Father, *to His Godj^nd our God: if we can see in Him, 

• Continued fro«i No. CLXXVll for July 1889, p. 195. 
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while in the days of His flesh, an actual human being; who 
learned obedience by suffering (Hebrews, v. 8), whose humanity 
needed to be “ made perfect ; Hebrews, v. 9 ♦) a very man 
rf the ^-enus homo^ “in all things made like unto His 
hr. ihren " (Hebrews II, 17) — although a new type, in virtue of 
ihc [)erfect faculties of Love and Faith which arc wanting in 
the ordinary type : if. in short, we can see a man who, not- 
withstanding the intuition afforded by His perfect love and 
faitli, was debarred by the inadequacy of human expression, 
and the incapacity of human comprehension in his hearers, 
from conveying the results of^ that intuition otherwise 
than by means of the knowledge, the ideas, and the ex- 
perience of His day : then we shall understand that He ad- 
dressed His hearers “after the manner of men,” and conveyed 
to them the results of His intuition “ as they were able to hear 
it.” And then the difficulty in reconciling His reported teach- 
ing with the knowledge afforded by the Spirit of Truth, which 
He has since sent us, will in a great measure disappear. 

(49.) It is needless to go over ground already traversed on 
the subject of the authenticity of the existing canon of Scrip- 
ture ; the degree of inspiration of what is authentic therein ; 
the fact that such inspiration was, after all, breathed into 
“ earthen vessels,” and that, consequently, truth was delivered 
to man in a manner * necessarily imperfect, from the imperfec- 
tion of the channels employed ; and, finally, the evidently 
progressive nature of revelation. All these arguments are 
already in course of acceptance by Christians in the case of 
utlcrances attributed to Prophets and Apostles. Many are dis- 
posed to admit that what is represented to have been said by St. 
Paul regarding the fall of man is mistaken ; that as in fact man 
has not fallen, but has risen by evolution, Paul only spoke accord- 
ing to the ideas of his time ; that even had he known better it 
would have been vain to alltWe^to truth beyond the conception 
of his hearers — as appears in tlie case of that allusion of the 
Master’s which one of the foremost Jews of the day was incapa- 
able of comprehending — and therefore it was needless for the 
Spirit of Tri^h to give Paul that higher* knowledge that death 
did not, as was supposed, come by the ^ransgression^of one 
man. ■ ' 

So far Christians will perhaps go ; but the mind of tnan prinks 
from applying criticism to the reported utterances of the llaater. 
And yet it is inevitable that this should be done ; it i> 
to the cause that nb misapprehension of the 
used by a teacher of the first century to a 
stubborn gerteratiott, should obsemre the 
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in Christ) reconciling the World into himseir, not fmputing 
their trespasses, unto tbejn.” If men are to be drawn by 10«% 
{and they can be drawn in no other way) it is by GOmprehendii^ 
that’ “God is Love.” That Supreme Central Force of the 
Universe is of course irresistible. As exhibited in tbe Son of 
Man, its finad attraction of all things into itself is as certain 
as the fact announced by Mayer, by Sir W, Thomson, by 
Tyndall, and now accepted by all physicists, that tire sun 
must so absorb the entire solar sy-stem ; — “ I, if 1 be lifted up 
from the earth will draw all men unto me,” But the con- 
summation daily prayed for by Christians, “Thy Kingdom 
come,’’ may be retarded. ^ There is in Nature a force of re- 
pulsion as well as that of attraction — something which beeps 
apart the molecules of iron, as' well as those larger molecules,— 
the sun and his planets. Mistaken views of the Gospel 
message*' have hitherto been among the causes strongly oppos- 
ing the attraction of Love. 

(50) Evidently there must be repulsion, not attraction, in 
a conception of God which presents Him as partial, as arbi- 
trary, as other than perfect love. If any Church should tell the 
world that its share in the work of Jesus depends on men’s 
acceptance of Jesus, that such acceptance depends on Gr>d’s 
drawing them to Jesus, that He is Almighty to draw them if He 
pleases, that the vast majority will not be so drawn, and wilt 
not therefore share in the completed work of Jesus — then 
necessarily the World will say “ this is an hard saying, who can 
hear it.” Now according to the Gospel message, as at present 
understood by many Christians, the man Jesus is represented 
as declaring His intention of renouncing a large proportion of 
those whom He came to save. He is represented as sfiying 
again and again that no one can come to Him unless the I^Jaer 
draws him, and that He will refuse a share iii His completed 
work, in His perfection, to all who are not so drawn: that 
“without me ye can do nothing ” that “the Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost ; ” and yet that He came 
“that tbey which see might be made blind,” and that He will 
say to such “I knovlr not whence you are ; depart from trie all 
ye worjeers of iniquity.” Humanity staggers before the con^ 
tradictions implied 'In the accepted sense of these reported 
utterances, That we are all “Gods, all of us children Of the 
Most High that “ it is His good pleasure to give us the 
kingdom r that an Incarnation of the M;ost High has appear^ 
oh earth as a new type among these children, to ht 
this Icinj^om, to completh for them a perfectltm tp^ 
ordinary course they cannot attain, by a yoluntary 'q^^ 
thefneahs>of p^pfection, of which sublime obe<Jieh<5d ^ 
not "citable;.:— mtd' -Sret /tremendous' ■ 
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s^ulid have so inadequate a result ; that it should failM 
result in the case of the vast majority of those in whose interest 
it was undertaken : this is not consonant with that reason 
which God has given to His children wherewith to find Him, a 
reason to which He Himself and His Incarnation are re- 
presented as constantly appealing. 

<5 1.) Doubtless we are told that reason alone is inadequate ; 
that these things are revealed “ not to the wise and prudent 
but to babes.” Child-like trust and faith can alone lay hold of 
God. But trust and faith are just the facqlties wliich see that 
‘‘ God is Love that He is Father ; that the ideal perfection 
of fatherly love is incapable of partiality ; that the Divine 
Father is incapable, as is His faint human copy, of resting 
content while one child of His remains estranged and uhhappy ; 
that the Supreme Central Force of Love must draw a// into the 
unity of the person of that new type in whom the obedience 
and .perfection of all is achieved. 

(52.) God has now, for His own wise purposes, released 
the minds of men from the bondage of tradition, and has set 
them in every direction working towards the knowledge of 
Him, by the liglrt of the reason which He has given them, 
and by the revelations of Himself in nature which he is 
vouchsafing to them. There is, in the hitherto accepted sense 
of our Lord’s reported utterances, much which is discordant 
with the knowledge thus obtained. To insist on those utter- 
ances as divine revelation, in the accepted sense of them, is 
contrary to the whole tenor of subsequent revelation. It 
renders Christianity, as apparently hitherto understood by most 
churches, impossible of acceptance by men to whom Divine 
light has rendered the idea of their own selection for happi- 
ness, while the majority of their fellows are rejected, utterly 
incompatible with the Divine IdVe (evealed on the cross ; and 
also with the love towards their fellows which is their share 


of the Divine nature. 

Th« Master knowing that -humanity ' which He had .put; 
on* represents even Dives as yearning towards his bcedireh: 
in the midst of his own suffering. It tton, it . ma^r he{ 
assumed that Jesus 8{)oke as a Jew of the first cehtBtrjr; 
to Jews of that time, and that His apostles wo^e a**.' 
edi^ttg to the lights of that age ; aqd ^ 

.tttiiSt ''-be'' ;inuch'" itnperfeetioh; inv.the. >rec&«J. 

■ ahd'tff. what'they' 'wrdteVVif -■■hfe/ 
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great joy ** is that God isXove, and that He was incarnate to 
manifest that love — ^not ‘to destroy men's lives but to save them 
then the force of repulsion existing only in old dark views suit- 
able, to dark ages must give way to the attraction of love. 

(53) The whole creationi we are told, groans and travails 
under the weight of its imperfection We see all nature 
struggling towards perfection as plants towards the light. 
When the law, and the method, of release from imperfection 
are understood, all room for boasting is taken away — it is 
excluded by the law of fadth.” The tree cannot reproach the 
stone for not having yet attained its own stage of develop- 
ment, nor the saint the sinner. 

As said by H, G. Atkinson (in his letters on the T ^ws of 
man's nature, written conjointly with Harriet MartirieSu) — 

Knowledge sees good in evil and the working of general laws 
for the general good, and sees no more sin in a crooked dis- 
position than in a crooked stick in the water, or in a hump- 
back or a squint" “The creature," we are told, “was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope ” — namely, the hope of the per- 
fection which, in course of evolution, is achieved by the 
creature in its epitome the man Jesus, Not only the creature 
in general, says Paul, but even those who have attained the 
c<»mmencement of the last stage of evolution in the ‘ new 
birth,' “ which have the first fruits of the Spirit" — even they 
“groan within themselves waiting for the adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body,” or its completion of that last 
stage. Sin or imperfection is thus a matter of degree, and 
the difference of degree in the present stage of evolution 
is very trifling, “In the flesh dwelleth no good thin? " — 
this all know and feel ; but that perfection may eventually ,Jt>e 
attained can be inferred from the progress visible in the past 
course of evolution. Tlius the revelation of the method of 
perfection given to us in the ‘ Good Tidings* comes to prepared 
minds, if that revelation be not marred by adherence to old 
mistaken conceptions of its tenor To limit the ehicacy of the 
methodMs to contradict analogy and to defeat the acceptance 
of the revelation. To do so is to oppose a force of repulsion to 
the attraction of the force of Love. 

(54) This method is evidently that incorporation with the 
man Jesus, and the at-one-ment thereby with the Central Love, 
which the Jews so grossly misunderstood when He told them 
that they must eat His flesh and drink His blood. * As He 
llveif by the Father, so he that eateth Him, even be shall live 
by Him.' How better can incorporation be signified ? ^nd It 
is evidifttly only^y incorporation with Him that Jesus’ iicbieve- 
ment W the tage of evolution becomes 0ur^ 
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There is, we are told, " a ftatural body; and there is a 
spiritual body” and this is consonant with the reason of all v bqjt 
those who hold with Buchner that the spirit must cease to exU| 
with the diss )lution of the brain which is its material subw 
straUim ! VVe can understand that those procreated by the 
natural body are part of that body ; and, similarly, those iiii» 
corporate by the * new birth* with the spiritual body of the map 
Jesus. This is evidently no more in man’s power than his 
natural birtli. Hitherto it has been assumed that the ‘new 
birth* is attained only by individuals — that, as the bulk of 
seed falls apparently sterile, individuals only achieving ger** 
mination, so the bulk of mankind must fail of the ‘new birth, ^ 
But in the light of the revelation of nature we begin to sep 
that nothing falls sterile, nothing perishes, and that apparent 
failure is only renewal of the effort towards development. ^ 
(SS-1 “ The law of conservation *’ writes Professor Tyndall 
“ rigidly excludes both creation and annihilation. *' This dppf 
not of course exclude communication with the outer or unseep 
Universe. I jfc, for example, has to come from without, to per« 
mit of clevel )pment of the inorganic into the organic king, 
dom. The law stated refers, evidently, to creation and ann?? 
hilation in the JJniverse evident to our perceptions. According 
to this law nothing new is created in nature, since God first 
created matter, organised forces, and prescribed laws — and 
similarly there is no waste, no failure, no abrogation of these, 
only constant flux and reflux, action and counteraction, modi^ 
fication and control of matter, forces and laws among tbetn^ 
selves. Nothing in nature fails or perishes, and it is incon- 
ceivable that man only should be an exception to thi.s law, 
should be liable to fail and perish. There can be no question of 
rejection, or exception from this law, as punishment^ for there 
is no crime for whicdi puni.sh. Conformity to type cannot 
be produced by the matter, but only by the type it§elf. The 
embryo cannot fashion it^elt it is Christ who makes the 
Christian. As St. Paul says, Sit is God which workelh 
•in youfboth to will and to do of his good pleasure, *’ Reje^ 
tion, then, can only be a process f>f the evolutibn leading up 
to the new type J^us Christ— not punishment for nonconformity 
to that type. Like the rejection which takes place in physic^ 
evolutioir it must be understood to be only pbstppuemeiiti 
Thus the analogy of God’s methods in the Uhiversc 
the same conclusion as that ceached by the 

fove:— scientific observation supports the 

faith’s sure grasp of the truth 
inj dispensation of the fulness of Uihi: 

In -I^^things in Christy. 



: - WM ^e wew indicated ^thirty yeaT^^^ltot 
t>y tji?^ Cfeattea Kingsl^/ in Ws ’“ Two ycftiij- 

.^o, " and such are the views of mariy of die clergy of th€ 
/ present day. Moreover, the creed of the eady church, still 
held by of Rome, agrees in this matter with the reve- 
latic^ of nature. IC the parable of Dives was intended as 
revefation ; if the man Jesus, with the intuition of perfect love 
and faith, grasped truths which the dullness of His audience 
debarred Him from conveying save by indications, theti the 
indication in this parable may be taken in support of the creed 
of ultimate universal perfection and unity with Christ. 

That hypothesis better reconciles the contradiction between 
the accepted sense of the utterances of Jesus, and the light of 
reason and of <subsequent revelation, than does the supposition 
♦that the intuition of perfect love and faith did not suffice to 
guide that man Into all truth. One or other of these liypothe- 
ses must at any rate be admitted, for the doctrine of eternal 
damnation of the many is fatal to the acceptance of the 
Christian faith. If, however, we see in Dives a nature yet 
Jipivine in love towards his brethren, but laden with imperfection 
uffiich is being made perfect in suffering, purified in the fire of 
affliction, groaning and travailing in the pain- of its incom- 
pleteness,— which is the sense of the belief in purgatory when 
divested of gross materialism — then this is in accordance with 
Divine Law as inferred from revelation and observation. Then 
rejection, such as announced by the Lord Jesus, in the only terms 
which his hearers could understand. Is the rejection exercised 
before our eyes in natural selection. Such rejection occurs in 
nature again and again, and again and again the rejected rise 
like Antoeus, and like Jacob they finally achieve success. 


Part VI. 

The Decay of Belief, 

' Now we see through a glass dalkly ; but then face to face. Now 1 know 
in part ; btjt lhpi shall I know even as also 1 am known, '9 

(57.) The train of thought pursued in the preceding chapteis 
arose from perusal of a book entitled ‘ The Service of Man,’ or 
‘an essay towards the Religion of the Future,’ by Mr. Morison, 
which has idready passed through three editions. Mr. Vincent 
Tymms says in the introduction to his ‘ Mystery of God, ’ that 
in, dealing with critical;^ objections he has “ borne, in mind a 
W^ret wl^^red to me by a distinguished Queen’s CounseL wbb 
wid ‘ rwaTthy cases by admissions/ ^ A full review ofChristtaii. 

wwld sb^^ more daoii^e has b^ " 

'lndiscre«l^|g^entiotw" , fer:/dnMbus..:aiid 
than lyh' hostile attacks.” The 
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works as Mf. Morison's emphasises Vhat has been before said 
regarding the duty of presenting Christianity before the world 
in a form more consonant with God’s progressive revelation of 
Himself. Harm enough has already been done in resisting 
light; and writers like the Duke of Argyll, Professor 
Drummond, and Mr. Vincent Tymm, have performed in- 
estimable service to the Great Cause in brushing aside the 
crudities of certain schools of theology. It is more neces-^ 
sary for us *’ writes the latter, tp be active than to be orthodox.'^ ’ 
To be orthodox is what we wUjIi to be, but we can only 
truly reach it by being honest, by being original, by seeing 
with our own eyes, by believing with our own heart. ” 

r58.)-it is evidently absurd for our church, as for any 
other, to maintain the contention that, “orthodo3#y is my 
doxy and heterdoxy is every body else’s doxy. ” The Master 
has promised us that we shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make us free ; and this can only be if we, according to 
His invitation, search the Scriptures, with prayerful confidence 
in the Spirit which shall guide us into all truth. Much of the 
force of the objections to Christianity has of course arisen 
from obstinate defence by Churches of positions which have 
eventually proved indefensible. Much has also arisen from 
non-recognition of the relation of Science to Christianity ; which 
relation Professor Drummond has arisen, a second Butler, 
to demonstrate. It is moreover evident that these objections 
also derive in part their force from failure to recognise sin as 
disease and imperfection; suffering as its cure; Faith as a 
force ; intuition as a faculty ; the ‘ new birth ’ as a process of 
evolution ; the conservation and transformation of energy as 
applicable to human failures equally with all other failures 
in nature ; and the power of Love as a I..aw — as indeed the 
Supreme Law. It is this ^aspect cf Christianity which the 
present essay attempts to bring forward. 

(59*' — Of the harm that has been done by the dogmatic 
teaching of some churches, and the world’s acceptance of dogma 
without investigation, the popularity of work so poor as M*'- 
Morison’s is painful evidence. Of its poverty readers can judge 
from the references which will now be made to his book. Mr. 
Morisot! appeals to the analogy of nature as .showing tliat 411 
creeds, including that of Christianity, must eventually dis^ 
appear. He regards as the common law of all life ^%rowtH 
decay and death.’' He fails to pereeive— what the cariiest 
Egyptian records show to have been understbod two ^ousand 
year before Christ— that this is nOt the end of the law, but 
decay and death are merely m of renewaJ^a^ 

^nder^e; same mlsa^neJi^sioh he argues th|t 
:.:^ere a- W;lior ;■ time,-^- ^ '' 
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coasistctiUy ttie proposjtions of Euclid existed: Inl the 

ferous If so, why not assert that all the truths yet. to be 

dist^ver^ in the rcinote future exist at present ? ” Fesr proba' 
bly will fad to answer both questions in the affirmative. 'ITIie 
whaUi was always greater than its part, in whatever era : t|ie 
conservahee of energy in nature was. a fact before Maymr dts« 
covered and Joule demonstrated the law : truth is not less 
truth because our limited intellects have not yet fathomed it. 

(6Q.)-r«Mr, Morison fails thfoughout his argument through 
lack, of grasp of that gre:^ truth that nothing perishes in 
nature as at present constituted. Doubtless as ma^er had 
an origin by the will of the Supreme, so it can by His will have 
an end. ' But in the present constitution of the Uni- 
verse thejrc is no end to any thing. The consum<^4on of 
the Suns, of which Mr. Morison speaks, is but the 
transformation or conversion of their energy. To quote 
Professor Tyndall, “ the energy of nature is a constant quantity, 
and the utmost man can do in the pursuit of physical truth, 
or in the applications of physical knowledge, is to shift the 
constituents of the never-varying total, sacrificing one if he 
would produce another. The law of conservation rigidly 
excludes both creation and annihilation.” (Under the present 
order of nature of course.; " Waves may change to ripples 
and ripples to waves— -magnitude may be substituted for number, 
and number for magnitude— asteroids may aggregate to suns, 
suns may invest their energy in flora and fauna, and and 
fauna may melt in air — the flux of power is eternally the same.’' 

Similarly the extinction, as Mr. Morison calls it, of religious 
beliefs is but a form of regeneration and progress. We may 
be sure that there is no exception in their case to the univer<- 
saMaw of Nature. x 

Doubtless, as Mr. Morison says, 'dogma after dogma “ passes 
gradually into the category of questioned and disputed thrm- 
ries, ending at last in the ejass of rejected and exploded orrors.’’ 
The reason is plain, Qamely, that human conceptions of God 
like human conceptions of His works, partake. oP the .tmpor* 
fechtqtf qf human nature. In all sciences, not that of thepiogy 
only, crude conceptions must be resolved and worked 
again and r^alq, each step in advance being the offi^ning qf 
the prei^ing one, till completeness is attained just 
sanie process Is always going on in nature, of which 
says that science proves itself to be a genuine pfOdoet i^ 
jawing according to this law.’V In this sense, no 
b^i as Mr. Morison say% that science Cmeaning^^^^^^^^^ 
/i^ysica! iscienoeO negati^ of 

:'sGfehce-, ■ has^yiitnefto. ,beefl;'.;ftlways ,Vlh ■ - advhnciM|%.';i^u^dep^ 

'.^isiyeflce' and'^cewfects 
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ihRpllcs negation of current and outstripped theologjirj where 
does Mr. Morison find that it impties negation of T^ffs? On 
tlie contrary it leads up stage stage to a nearer knowledge 
of Hia glory. If “the system of Christian theology and 
th<^g^t which arose out of the ruins of the Roman Empire 
has been gradually undermined,” there is being built up in its 
place a much more enduring edifice. No doubt “ every state^ 
naent and proposition in the most elementary scientific primer 
probably conflicts with some theology or other ”-^that is to say, 
they substitute real knowledge of God’s wonderful methods 
for man’s rude and derogatory conceptions of the Perfect 
Wisdom and Perfect Love. 

(6l), Mr. Morison and his school must be well awafe that 
feculties are progressive like everything else in nature. They 
doubtless believe that, as Professor Tyndall writes, “ not 
alone the more ignoble form of animalcular or animal life, not 
alone the nobler forms of the horse and the lion, not alone the 
exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but 
the human mind itself— emotion, intellect, will, and all thehr 
phenomena, were once latent in a fiery cloud,” and in whatever 
forms of matter preceded the formation of the fiery cloud. 
They probably hold that evolutionary methods, generally 
within the grasp of human comprehension and inconceivable 
only whcs-c the life from the unseen Universe comes in to 
bridge the gulf between the inorganic and organic king* 
doms, have developed formless matter into the noble 
intellects of the present day. They believe that the liiind of 
a Newton is but the development of the mind of a savage^ 
and -of ail the stages which led up to the savage, and yet t|icy 
are surprised that intellects of the first ccutury were not 
capable of grasping truths w^ich are elementary to those of 
the nineteenth century — though they see that those intellects 
of the first century could apprehend what was utterly teydnd 
the sci^e of the intellects of Moses' day. 

(452.>~And, after all, what is it that* the intellect of the 


nineteenth century can apprehend ? 

. Relatively to earlier stages of its develi^ment-^much jl 
poaitively, Ukothing God has granted to us a great 

observation, comparisba, 

ifflluotiont regarding facts and laws. But the fe 
. ondoratand - the how, the whence, the why, is as jntt 
J^a^mifessbirT^ndathwfltes 

- - - ■ . ' ■ 
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But this faculty we sliall certainly have ; it is promised to 
tis— the Spirit of Truth which^shall lead us into all truth. The 
time must come when, as the Professor says, this ultra scienti- 
fic region by which we are now enfolded shall offer itself to 
investigation. The eye of the mind, like that of the body^ 
lacks the faculties requisite for translation into light of the 
greater part of the rays*’, which fall on it. But the develop- 
ment of those faculties already bestowed on us, as marked, 
for instance, by the distance between the Ignanodon and the 
members of the British Association, argues the further develop- 
ment which shall eventually show us all Truth. ** 

(63.) — Mr. Morison devotes a chapter to the ‘ decay of belief.’ 
He draws a just comparison between obsolete opinions, 
systems ‘'of thought, and institutions, and the ru^ftnentary 
organs in the animal frame which, having ceased to be of 
use, become shrunken and meaningless. The former are not 
only meaningless but often noxious, as has been felt in the 
persistent resistance of obsolete systems of theology* to 
the revelations of science. If Christians would but realise 
the force of Bacon’s saying — that a little natural philosophy 
and the first entrance into it doth dispose the opinion to 
atheism ; but, on the other side, much, natural philosophy 
and wading deep into it, will bring about men’s minds to 
religion ” — they would abandon the ill-advised and ev’^en impidtis 
attitude assumed by some of them towards knowledge which 
can only come from God. 

Mr. Morison quotes this Baconian saying without grasping 
its force. He declares that it is now being reversed — basing 
this view on the discovery of the immense preponderance of 
failure over success in nature^ which cannot, he thinks, 
justify the assumption of an intelligent designer. OV purse 
with men who suppose that evjry thing 'growed, ’ like Topsy ; 
who are not aware of Huxley’s announcement that the doc-^ 
tripe of Biogenesis, or life only from life, is “ Victorious along 
the whole line at the present day ; ” discussion is useless. But 
accepting that doctrine, admitting the existeme of laws, and 
the necessary infefence of a lawgiver, — that law which we 
see to be universal, namely, ‘selection of the fittest’ and 
putting back of the majority to try again after progress in 
other forms, — is very well consistent with the reason whifcii 
we derive from the Designer, But Mr. Morison further considers 
philosophy to be fatal M religion because it demonstrates that 
man has not fallen, but risen, and that from ti\e lowest level of 
anfmai existence. Certainly philosophy is herein fatal to Taur» 
inception clothe history of man — but why to faith in Gk>d/ 
ih his schemii/ for pur perfection. It must he a 
which can be shaken by discovering that Paul, 
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Others, spoke according to the ideas of thcii^ time and were 
not instructed in all science. It certainly was unnecessary for 
the purpose for which Paul was sent that he should be so, 
and, if he had been so, his knowledge would have been in- 
comprehensible to hearers of the first century, who knew only 
the Mosaic theology. Paul knew and taught, what all could 
understand, that imperfection is inherent in nature ; that all 
have sinned ** for failed) “ and come short of the glory of God. 

It was needless for his purpose that he should be aware of the 
scientific explanation of this. His^ Mission was to show how the 
failure and incompleteness could iJe made perfect and complete# 

(64.) — Granting that the fall is a mere fiction of a primitive 
cosmogony, ” still the imperfection and incompleteness which 
that fiction endeavours to explain is a scientific fact— and the 
Incarnation has, to quote Mr. Morison*s words in another sense, 
no other object than that of neutralising its effects. ” Criticism, 
observation, analogy, induction, can only carry us a certain length. 
To, quote Professor Tyndal — “ Though the progress and de- 
velopment of science may seem to be unlimited, there is a 
region beyond her reach— a line which she does not even tend 
to inosculate.'* God gives us these noble faculties to use, 
wherewith to learn his methods, to correct foolish misappre- 
hension.s, to obtain juster Ideas of His glory, — but, when they 
will take us no further, another faculty must come in. “ Can we 
by searching find out God ?" Not yet ; but through the faculties 
already developed in us, we can obtain some insight into His 
observed laws, and infer from them others which we cannot 
observe. Afterwards it must be by the intuition afforded by 
His Spirit that we grasp the great mystery of Love— God 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.” • 

(65.) Mr. Morison adduces the^eneral rejection of miracles 
as a symptom of the decay of belief ; it is rather, however, 
progress in the knowledge of God, which^sees that all signs and 
wonders must be in accordance with laws of His, yet unknown, 
— ancf therefore natural, not contrary to nature. It may certainly 
be conceded to Mr. Morison that there is nothing miraculous 
in Christianity itself. The gradual revelation of God's methed 
of perfecting His creation is not supernatural, nor even super* 
experimental; it is in accordance with the universal 
progress. Human errors in conceptjpu of that metlmd 
. eq^adly in accordance with the universal law of iinperl^^ 
nature, and, their graduat correctioh Is in accordance 
pendency of this imperfection towards 

nothing ^ ^ e^psing; these errors; it #ther N 
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expose : CxpIodf^ errors. ' To attack, as Mr; Morisoa does, 4be 
moiratr^s coiiception of Satan’s eternal function of toitncmtln^ 
,sooiis-m' bdi V to attack the biu'barous notion of God as Moloe^ 
reqaiddg pcdpitiatioii by the death of tire innocent Christ y 
this is ‘ twice to skay the slain.’ There is, as he says, no tnystery 
at aU about the origin of stKb conceptions. ” Barbarous asid 
cruel a^s have ever generated barbarous and cruel lUligrons.” 
'As God is better known, such conceptions are “ being saper> 
rseded by the growing conscience of mankind.” 

. But it is not the case, apd will never be the case atnong 
Christians, that (irt the scoffing sense in which Mr. MOrison 
quotes words of eminent writers) the idea of God should be 
“ defecated to a pure transp^ency,” should be ” deanthropo* 
morpbisefl.” The idea of God is certainly deanthroponibi, jiised, 
as regards the imperfect anikropos so far attained by evdtition. 
But the perfect man which shall hereafter be attained-»as in 
pfogres-s of evolution we are “ born not of blood, nor of the 
will of flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ” — that man 
certainly is made in God’s image, after His likeness, and Jesus 
of Naureth, the first man of this new type, expressly declared 
that in seeing Him we see the Father. 

((56.) Mr. Herbert Spencer cannot conceive of a divine 
eonsciousiTcss, of a divine will, of a divine ihtelligence, which arc 
reconcilable “ with the unchaiigcablencs.s otherwise alleged axil 
with the omniscience othet wise alleged.” Probably less exalted 
reasoners will not bewilder their poor human brains and limited 
intellects withstrivingafter such conceptions in the ligiit of reason. 
Eventually, doubtless, intuition, born of love and faith and 
cultivated ^ prayer, may attain even this height. Meanwhile it 
will suffice us to know and feel that God is Love ; and that He is 
hke perfected man, or perfected man like Him, in the cok,'plete- 
ness of Love ; and that even injpc^fcct man in so far resembles 
God, and can so far undesstand God by the analogy of bis 
own nature, as he possesses a share greater or less Of that 
Love, Again, to quote Mr. Morison— “ no one wants, no one 
cares for, an abstract God, an unknowable^ att absolute, 
with \thom we stand In no human or itttelli^ble rdation. 
What pious hearts wish to feel and believe is the e}asten<% 
” behind the veil ” of the visible world, of an invisible person- 
ality, friendly to man, at once a brother and God. r 
equalled potency Of Chfistianity as a re%ion -of dflief 
has ever" consisted In the admirable conct^tioh of 
God, Jesus Christ.^’ This, which is meant as a ^tyin^ 
out delusion, exactly states the case. Su^ a 
is what the heaft of man needs, and He who 
■■ necd.has satM'ckl it tn'sliowing 
■ 'incarnate.. in 'illo'licsiiv *. 
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/ ; ^ 67 ,)^ Woe to any sect or creed which toache^ otl^^w&e^ 
which shows to men, not Supreme Love, hut partiaHt^rajild 
Injustice. It wili be cal led. upon, as Major Catnpteli, in Kto|^# 
ley's P Two years ago,” called upon the revivalist prea^er,: 
“ to answer to him for the innocent lives which yOu have eit?: 
daflgered and destroyed, for the innocent souls to:, whom you 
have slandered tireir Heavenly Father.” To quote further from 
this remarkable book, written by a fearless priest thirty years 
ago, When a preacher tells people in one breath of a God 
who so loves men that he gave his own son to save them, and 
in the next that the same God so hates men that He will cast 
nine*tenths of them into hopeless torture for ever (and if that is 
not hating, I do not know what is)” — that preacher has certainly 
gone beyond his mandate. He needs to go to Nature's school 
to be taught the marvellous scheme of evolution toWards per- 
fection, He has yet to learn " what that mcaneth, 1 will have 
mercy and not sacrifice, for I am not come to call the righteous 
bqt sinners to repentance.” 

Part VII. 

The failures of Christianity, 

“ We hive this treasure in earthen vessels.’’ 

(68.) Even Newton, transcendent genius as he was, fell into 
error in dealing with a .subject which he had made specially 
his Own. He supported the emission theory of light He could 
not conceive the separability of refraction and disperstonr For 
a century his vast reputation stood like a dam across the course 
of discovery, and it is only of recent date that Younge, Fresnel 
and Dollond have corrected his errors, ^ow, with such in- 
stances before him, could Mr. Morison think it reasmt- 
abte to cast its mistakes *in, the teeth of any science— even 
theology ? Nevertheless he scoffs at the Christians of to-day 
for discarding the doctrine of the eternity of hen-formenta, He 
says that “the minimising of irksom^e tenets is a frequent 
feaeurce, an4 an unfailing symptom of decaying faithiv He : 

why, if the new interpretations of God’s reveh^on/^tW 
ri^t, they' were not discovered before. He might , as well 
Why was hot the circulation of the blood, or die gerin;^<js^ 
of ffiaease, discovered earlier. It does not follew 

once erroneouly supposed }^ ^ 

flje deyil, therefore lutiwe^^ r^^ 

;'?|iiS|^hi^'l0'4lsea ^fhe 
; '■'■;Fq'uUi%-.Mr.>'Morisoa's iasSifo^ 

hnagihed 

was; 
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unto Himself; not imputingv their trespasses unto them : that 
even in the case of all those whom, for his own wise purposes 
he has concluded in unbelief” — it is *• that He might have 
mercy upon all:** that Christ Jesus, being raised up, will 
inevitably draw all men unto him ” 

(69.) Mr. Morison evidently does not recognise Intuition 
as a faculty. There are many people who can recognise no 
faculty which they do not themselves possess, yet what is there 
incomprehensible in intuition ? Faculties are not all evident, 
even to their possessors ; they need development by practice, 
and they can be atrophied disuse. The athlete develops 
his limbs till his achievements appear incredible to one whose 
muscles are paralysed by sloth. How many who read the feats 
of trained imagination by men of science, can realise; . a 
less follow,' them ? Nor have these even approached their 
acme, any more than the feats of the gymnasts. Speaking 
of atoms, Tyndall says that their first marshalling, “on which 
all subsequent action depends, baffles a keener power than 
that of the microscope. Through pure excess of complexity, 
and long before observation can liave any voice in the matter, 
the most highly trained intellect, the most refined and disci- 
plined imagination, retires in bewilderment from the contempla- 
tion of the problem.” Similarly the faculty of intuition — 
after its bestowal in the ‘ new birth * — trained as it may be- 
to a keen power by prayer and meditation, can as yet, 
even in its most accomplished masters, but dimly conceive 
of God, But conceive Him in some measure it can, in those 
on whom it has been thus bestowed, and in whom it has 
been thus cultivated ; and the inability of others who have 
shared the ‘ new birth,* only argues want of cultivation of the 
faculty’^such as is argued regarding the speculative fai;’lty 
by inability to follow the reasoned s^peculations of a Newt6n, 
Of course, for the agnostic, w^ile** yet awaiting tlie ‘ new birth ’ 
which shall assuredly bring him into the new species of spiritual 
man, there is no such faculty. “ The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God; for they are^ foolishpcss 
unto him,: neither can^Jie know them because they are spiri- 
tually discerned.” This is in accordance with the laws of 
nature. The inorganic kingdom does not* po.ssess the faculties 
of the organic, nor the organic those of the spiritual kingdom. 
Minerals must be ab.sorbed into the vegetable, natural men 
must be hew born into the type of Christ, before they can 
share the higher life, and!, even after that, progress must be 
by gradual development. One human being only has posseted; 
this power of intuition in its perfection-^the carpenter 
Nizareth ; and w;hen he announced the results, the jpeoplh 
; up ..stones, to' .stoh^ Him. ; ■ 
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(70) Mr, Morison and his school ought to .be m advance 
of the Jews of the first century, nevertheless he only quotes 
Carlyle's announcement of intuition for the purpose of casting* 
a stone. No better instance can be given of this faculty in 
modern days than by quoting Carlyle's description of the dawn 
of intuition on his soul. After that bitter cry commencing — 

“ To me the universe was all void of life, of purpose, of 
volition, even of hostility : " Carlyle proceeds — “ Foreshadows, 
call them rather fore-splendours of that truth and beginning 
of truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter than day- 
spring to the ship-wrecked in Nova Zembla ; Ah ! like the 
mother's voice to her little child that strays bewildered weep- 
ing, in unknown tumults : like soft streamings of celestial 
music to my too exasperated heart, came that evangel : The 
universe is not dead and demoniacal, a charncl-Ifouse with 
spectres ; but God- like, and my Father's," 

Let those who question such intuition because they cannot 
understand it— as Mr. Herbert Spencer questions the divine con- 
sciousness, the divine will, the divine intelligence, because he can- 
not understand them — ask themselves what they know of their 
own mental conditions. Intuition they will find to be no more 
inconceivable than volition, or any other marvellous effect of 
what is called the mind." It is not, as Mr. Morison asserts, 

“ in spite of the laws of their consciousness," but because of the 
laws of their consciousness, that men will believe in a good 
God who loves and cares for them, whom they apprehend by 
what there is of divine in themselves. It is through confusion 
of ideas that our conception of God is called anthropomorphism, 
— it should rather be said that man is theomorphous, that it is 
only in so far as he is in the image of God that he can have 
a conception of God. 

(71.J Mr. Morison finds •an argument against Christianity 
in the lack of Christian consolation. In this connection he 
quotes thp sufferings of Bunyan : fie quotes Thomas-a-Kempis 
as denying that we have any ground even to hope for consola- 
tion : he quotes Cardinal Wiseman on th 5 experience of all saints 
durirfg the plriod preceding the attainment of that *'* Peade , 
of God which passeth all understanefing " ** During thi^ ^ 

tremendous probation," -writes the Cardinal, “ the soul is dark* !^ 
parched, and wayless, as earth without water, as one staggermg j 
across a desert, or, to rise to a nobler illustration, like 
remotely, who lay on the ground on Olivet, 
whkb H longed for beyond tfee sweet chalioe w^^ 
had drunk^ mth His . apostles just before.'' 
ili^ te^dsioti of the perfect towards imperl^tion^t^^ 

Uic :;divihe ■ nature' -.iii'.- CSiri^iahSv.' caw 
But^ apart tan this, the 





is not peculiar to the piatsui^ of holiness ; it is felt by pOijsts» 
by musicians, by afl who follow what pursuit soever with^^^ek 
whole heart. Such dejection in Christians k, however, a ' s%a 
of ignorance and imperfection pertaining to their huotstt^* 
The Christian's ' misery is of his own making’-^tfarough 
foigetfulness of the fact that he can do notbii^ of himaeiC 
Like ?eter be looks bn the storm instead of on - his 
Lord. He cannot realise that “ it is Grod which worketh hi' 
Us both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” So he ^dves 
for himself, and fails, and is cast down. ‘‘ O preposterous and 
vain man,” cries Drummond, <” thou who couldcst not nmke 
a finger nail of thy body, thinkest thou to fashion this wonder- 
ful, mysterious, subtle soul of thine after the ineffable image? 
Will thou ever permit thyself io be conformed to thte ’•page 
of the Son>? Will thou, who canst not add a cubit to thy 
stature, submit raised by the type-life withiu thee, to the 
perfect stature of Christ?” 

Professor Drummond again appeals here to the antdogy 
of nature : “ For its growth a plant needs heat, light, air, 
and moisture. A man, therefore, must go in search of these 
or their spiritual equivalents, and this is his work ? By no 
means. The Christian’s work is not yet. Does the plant go 
in search of conditions ? Nay the conditions come to the plant. 
It no more manufactures the heat, light, air, and moisture, than 
it manufactures its own stem. It finds them all around it in 
nature It simply stands still with its leaves spread out in un- 
conscious prayer, and nature lavishes upon it these and all other 
bounties. * * Grace, too, is as free as air. The Lord God is a 
sun. He is as the dew to Israel. A man has no more to manu- 


facture these than he has to manufacture his own soul.” 

(72). A future life, writes Mr. Morison, “ is one of th^ most 
enormous assumptions without proc4 ever made ; and yet, fon 


this immense postulate all the alleged consolations of: religion of 
necessity hang,” No doubt th'ey da ” If in this life ,^nly we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable ” ;-*'for 
the perfection sought by the divine aspiration imjdant^ in 
us is, a§ we see, only to be attained in following the Mbster 
through the last stage bf evolution, with that perfect love and 
faith, which alone are powers to ektinguish imp^fection and 
attain completeness. As to the proof of the future li&ti it 
can only be the Rip Van Winkles of science who have not 
long ago accepted this in the analogy of nature, the 
resurrectioh of all creation';— even if they will not ad^mit- the 
rcsorrectiQn of Christ on testimony such as would ;be safii6ieiaft 
in diU case of any other historical event. .■:[ 

i(7S). Mr. Morison riisjBS auother ilbconsida^4^^«^^ 
against Cbristianity when he.aaysW* The alplic^m of 
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the p»‘Oiperity of the wicked has always been a serious difficulty 
to pioui$ persons who combine reflection with devotion. Probably 
few religious persons have escaped the bitterness of feeing that 
thesy were unjustly chastened, that the rod of God was on tbetii 
and not on the wicked ” Before God’s method and scheme of 
salvation were made known in Christ this was doubtless felt. 
Even now, persons who will not lake the trouble to understand 
either may so feel. But by Christians, generally, it is under- 
stood, and has long been understood, that “ Whom he loyeth 
he chasteneth/' That law of nature under which suffering is 
a means towards perfection is mow fully recognised by the 
mtuition of Christians, even when not scientifically known to 
them. In the moment of dissolution, certainly, the failing 
human brain is liable to lose hold of this and other great 
truths-^^as shown by the exceeding bitter cry of the dying JesuSj 
to which Mr. Morison refers. He adds " Christ’s followers have 
discovered consolations and viatica in the hour of (death which 
\yere denied to him.*’ They have, indeed ! These consolations 
and viatica are Jesus himself, and His priceless death, and 
His glorious resurrection. 

(74>. Mr. Morison devotes a chapter to “ the consideration 
of Christianity as a guide to conduct” Both this cliaptcr and 
another upon M,orality in the ages of Faith ’* are based on 
confusion of Christianity as a profession and Christianity as an 
affection,“between Christianity as accepted by the understand- 
ing and Christianity as a matter of the heart Nevertheless the 
video nteliofa proboque^ deteriora sequor^^ the burcleti of 
Romans VI f, must be familiar to all who know human nature. 
The gap between the kingdoms must be familiar to all who 
know the revelations of science. Pound up a crystal or dissolve 
it, and when allowed to re-form it remains a crystal still. The ' 
inorganic kingdom cannot rise to life till life reaches dowil 
it from above and absorbs^ it into itself, and even when thuSf 
introduced into the organic kingdom, it is still at the bottom; pfr 
the scale and can only rise by developmeiit ; and the higbfi^^^ ^ 
known development, man, it is still imperfect W tae' 

^ birtlf ' the organic rises into the spiritual kingdom, 
beyond the scope of imagination may be needed 
perfection at any rate, such is not to be attained on this side .of 
that gieal sci^ratlon from the degrading 
^is wotM, which occurs in the process called dealiif 

waive, as JJr. 

. When. they know ' ■■ it*if i-.' ;np; 

ft'-' be.attai.ned -by 'pefsoual’ 

'';:icriBatiite^fe''affi .'with;). 
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whether* the disease is hereditary, or determinate, ©r both 
combined — no effort of a will which necessarily shares the 
imperfection of which the individual is victim, can expel 
the disease by which it is itself affected. For this is needed 
something from without, the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion, the connection with a new force — in short the ‘new birth.’ 
It is for this that all creation groans and travails in pain — 
“ the earnest expectation of the creature waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God/* When the ‘ new birth * 
is given, is it to be doubted that the cure will commence ? Fear 
has healed the bedridden and the drunken, is it to be supposed 
that the power of love is less I Science knows the wonderful 
effects produced by belief ; the facts of faith-healing and faith 
harming are too numerous, whether in Europe or 
reasonable doubt ; — is faith in Christ less powerful than belief 
in a charlatan ? 

(7S0 “ admitted by all Christians/’ writes Mr, Mori- 
son, that man is saved only through the merits and passion 
of Christ” Saved” from what? From his own Father T* 
Man is perfected and made complete, certainly, in Christ only. 
We all know that perfection is absolutely unattainable by 
man in his present stage of evolution ; some constitutions 
are more imperfect, some less so, but the difference is only of 
degree. But the analogy of evolution points to man’s even- 
tual completion, to his eventual rise from the organic to the 
spiritual kingdom, as the inorganic kingdom rose into the 
organic. The scope of Christianity as a revelation is, to show 
how this is achieved fnot to explain what must remain as much 
a mystery as the rise of the inorganic kingdom into life) ; 
it is not, as Paley says, “to influence the conduct of human 
life by establishing the proof of a future state of reward , and 
punishment ’’-—but is simply “ Christ crucified, ” and His creah^n 
thus perfected and made complete in Him, The method 
Indicated is that of en pathel \naihein^ which is in harmony 
with the entire course of evolution and natural selection,— a 
law of the Supreme Love which observation teaches to be 
universal, ^ and wiiich intuition knows Jo be nfeedful ^nd 
benignant. * 

(76.) Mr. Morison writes — By laying all the emphasis 
of its teaching on repentance and the subjective attitude of 
the soul towards God, and not on good works performed to 
individuals and society, Christianity has not applied its force 
in the right direction for producing the maximum of morality." 
This is putting the cart before the horse. Repentance Is an 
effect oi \ovei, a result of the “new birth we regret having 
grieved or injuri^ one towards whom the heart goes out 
Whether, for cruiiiing a woent ox for grieving the Aimight^^^ 
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the emotion differs only in degree,* This love- is what we have 
of the Divine in us— our part in the central power of the 
universe. It exists not in man only, but presumably through- 
out the universe. We observe it in the higher animals, and-^ 

The poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

See alike in stars and lowers a part 
Of the self-same universal being, 

Which is beating in his brain and heart.'* 

But electricity is also a powfer existing in all things, and love, 
like electricity, needs connection before its power is developed. 
It is this connection, appparenfly, which is effected in that 
sudden and mystical process of evolution (analogous to the pro- 
cess whereby the gulf between the inorganic and organic king- 
doms is bridged) which the Master described to Nicodemus as the 
passage from the organic into the spiritual kingdom.* Then goes 
out the man’s being to the Central Love ; then he grieves to 
offend his Father ; then his heart yearns for incorporation in the 
Redeemer’s perfection ; then he makes the feeble attempts to 
please, which men like Mr. Morison talk of, witliout under- 
standing them, as good works and morality. 

(77,) Frequent reference has been made in these chapters 
to the * new birth,’ on the assumption that mankind’s com- 
prehension has ndw got beyond the stage of that of Nico- 
demus. To define that marvellous process of our evolution is 
neither possible nor desirable. This essay is in part a protest 
against the human tendency to dogmatise by which so much 
harm has been done. The Master did not define the process, 
and it i‘? as little susceptible now, as in His day, of definition in 
terms of human comprehension. It certainly cannot consist 
in water baptism only, nor can baptism be even indispensable 
thereto. It cannot consist in conversion only, as that term is 
now understood in the •sense of an emotion, often hysterical. 
To be converted, or changccC to^become as little children, is the 
evident sign of this new birth— of that baptism with the Holy 
Ghost which comes as the wind comes — but what is that * newf 
biith,’ that development which the blaster calls being “ bqrri 
of the Spirit ? " This is inscrutable. Jt is not to Jbe appre- 
hended by our limited faculties (compare 2 Cor, XII, v, i~S)i 
though doubtless sonSe idea of the process is to be deriv^ 
from the recorded experience of eminent Christians^ an4 
from the analogy of nature. Certainly science cannot 
know that such a development^ is in entire accordant 
with the analogy of nature and the doctrine 
T/m Aa the development of the inoi^ank^ 
orgamc kiiigdom needs life from without, so the deyctopm^ 
of the organic into the spiritual kingdom- The former pba$® 
pf evolution depends doubtless 
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The latter, as revealed to' us by the Master, depends oh 
the direct action of the Spirit of God. This is clearly stated 
in the chapters oh ‘♦ Environment ” and “ Conftmnity to Type ” 
in-that popular work of a wdl known physicist, ♦' Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.” There is, says Beale, " a period in the 
development of every tissue and every living thing known to us, 
when there are actually no structural peculiarities whatever-^ 
when the whole organism consists of transparent, structure- 
less, semi-fluid living bioplasm — when it would hot be possible 
to distinguish the growing moving matter which was to evolve 
the oak, from that which, was thb germ of a vertebrate animal.” 
Huxley has been before quoted as describing how the skilled 
workman deals with this bioplasm to make a water-new(. Simi- 
larly, when a bird is wanted, “the bird-life seizes upOb -<1116 
bird-germ aftd builds it up into a bird, the image of itself. The 
reptile- life seizes upon another germinal speck, assimilates 
surrounding matter, and fashions it into a reptile : The reptile- 
life thus simply makes an incarnation of itself. The visible 
bird is simply an incarnation of the invisible bird-life. “ Now.” 
(writes Professor Drummond) " we arc nearing the point 
where the spiritual analogy appears. There is another kind 
of life of which science as yet has taken little cognisance. It 
obeys the same laws. It builds up an Organi-sm into its 
own form. It is the Christ-life. As the bird-life builds up a bird ' 
the image of itself, so the Christ-life builds up a Christ the 
image of Himself, in the inward nature of man, When a man 
becomes a Christian the natural process is this. The living 
Christ enters unto his soul. Development begins. Thcquicken-< 
ing life seizes upon the soul, assimilates surrounding elements, 
and begins to fashion it, and all through life ’’ (both here and 
hereafter) “ this wonderful, mystical, glorious, yet perfe^^y 
definite process, goes on ‘ until Christ *06 formed ' in it.” 

<78) Thus, according to nature’s analogy, must the “new 
Krth ” be accomplished. A new type having been established 
in tihe mah-Jesus, according to the mysterious law by which new 
types have been evolved throughout the course qL nature^w 
that new type perpetuates itself in the manner above indicated. 
If it be object^ that the bird -germ becomes ’ a perfiset bird^ 
but the Christ-germ docs not become & perfect Cfnlst, the 
answer is ♦ who has seen the end of the growth of the Cturist- 
germ ? What wtmder if development be tardy in . 
Creature of eternity? A Christian’s sun has sometiffl^ 
and a critical world has ' seen as yet no com in the i 

yet. “tAs yet," in this long life, has not bepdn. GriWt’ h 
the years proportionate to his place in the of ^ 
time harvest ^ not yet” It has tMcco 
influence of eftvirdifinaent, to perfeetthe fuactk»n of ? ' 
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ta a frogr evolved froiri the tadpole which breathes by 
gills ;; is the development of divine functions tOt be produc* 
ed in a lifetime? Even when the spiritual correspondCTce 
with a divine environment is made complete in the new birth', 
the new creature resulting is “ perfect only as tlie bud is per- 
feet Mt doth not yet appear what it shall be/ any more 
than it appeared a million years ago what the evolving batra- 
chian would be.” 

PART^^^iri. 

The Ffuits of the Spirit 

H^umble^^lives, to low thought, and low ; but linked to the thinker s dye, 

By a bond that is stronger than death, with the lights cf the farthest sky. 

(79^ The miscomprehension of Christianity Vhich runs 
through those chapters of Mr. Morison last referred to, con- 
tinues in that which deals with ‘ What Christianity has done.’ 
He states that ** the whole scheme of redemption supposes 
that God was so pleased with the voluntary sufferings of the 
innocent Christ, that in consideration for them, he forgave 
guilty man.^’ Nevertheless he quotes elsewhere, as if he under- 
stood it, the text which says that God desires mercy and not 
sacrifice. It is ccVtainly the case that the whole idea of 
Christianity, as given in the New Testament, is steeped in 
suffering.” No doubt Christians regard it as their Ugliest 
privilege to suffer, and are alarmed if they lack that spot 
which marks God’s children. It stands to reason that, ff 
suffering is the means towards perfection— without the vol- 
untary acceptance of which even Christ, the new tyjpe of crea- 
tion, could not, as such, be made complete, and his cyeatibn 
with Him— then those who desire to share that completion 
by incorporation with Chfis^ must feci the desire to share that 
means— ^o be ** crucified with •Him.” This niust necessadljr 
be the Case; as soon as their connection with the Central Lbv« 
and its incarnation is effected in thg * new birth/ as assumed 
in para 76. » - ' : - 

It must be recognised, of counBO, that thc*^ 
suffering in the world which is not accepted by thei ^ 

is, . apparently, the pfocess of purging imp<n^ect|bh pt 

the All-wise throughout nature. But man alone has att^^ 
that stage" of development in which he i$ caji^ble # 

: '^a^avte.''..t0;^accc^ :■ wkh ;gladne^-,thi^’app<iwh^;:.®^ 

■ :tl^- '-'lierf^tvpbedfeiT^ 
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extent ; though still, will he nill he, tending towards the 
purging of man-s imperfectfon, and to bringing him into a 
state fitted for the * new birth/ wherein his will shall come 
in tb harmony with that of his Father. Jesus Christ, the new 
type, had such a will, harmonious with His Father's-— not 
my will but Thine be done ” — and his suffering was thus, in 
the fullest sense of the term, ‘voluntary.* No doubt His pos- 
session in perfection of the supreme faculties of love and faith 
rendered Him superior to the laws of suffering and death as 
needful to perfection. And yet those very faculties enabled, 
nay necessitated Him voluntarily to submit to those laws in 
order to perfect obedience for His kind, and to complete them 
by an achievement of which they are not capable. And it may 
also be said that the Central Love was ‘ pleased" ^though 
such a teriii can only be used for the infirmity of human un- 
derstanding) in this accomplishment of the method for union 
with itself of the creation over which it yearns. Evidently 
this is something very different from Mr. Morison's idea of the 
“ scheme of redemption,” as above quoted. 

(81). Mr. Morison, forgetting the imperfection of human 
nature, quotes the silly remark of a saintly woman as giving 
the key-note of Christian feeling on this subject of suffer- 
ing— not one’s own but that of others, 'Mother Margaret 
Hallaham, on hearing that, in spite of storm signals 
and meteorological theories, the wrecks on the English coast 
increased instead of diminishing In number, expressed her 
satisfaction, exclaiming, “ I like these learned gentlemen to 
know that God is Master.” He might have matched this with 
many quotations from the Psalms and from the Prophets, even 
from modern and learned Divines ; but what purpose does he 
^erve by the quotation ? 

In so far as it is true, as Professor Huxley once said, that 
the temper excited in some portions of the clerical world and 
among religious people, by the recent growth of physical 
science, is like the anger and alarm with which the savage views 
the progress of an eefipse — these instances only show, what 
every one knows, that holy women or zealous clergymen, or 
saints of old, alike fall far short of perfection. But how can 
Christian principle be inferred from their "shortcomings ? 

For Christian principles we can only turn to their one perfect 
exponent So far from regarding “ evil, pain, and disease, as 
trials sent by God for h^s own wise ends, chastisement meant 
for our rebuke and guidance and, therefore, not to be inter- 
fered /vith, the Master devoted his whole time to counteracting 
them ; just as science, under the guidance of His promis^ 
Spirit of is doing now. Suffering there must be/^her- 

no perfection. The Christian, however, while feeling, in 
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faint imitatiGn of his M^ter, that he has a baptism to be 
. baptised with, and that he is straitened till it is accomplished ; 
while accepting with perfect love, trust, confidence, and thanks- 
giving, whatever unavoidably reaches himself (“Father, if tliis 
cup may not pass away from me except I drink it, thy will be 
done;”) will do his utmost to mitigate and assuage, to limit 
by anticipation and prevention, to obviate by prayer (“Father 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me”) suffering, physical 
or moral, another's or his own. How much more will he adopt 
all possible methods to remedy evil or imperfection throughout 
God’s universe, whether physical, social or moral ! 

(82.) Mr. Morison states that “ we find two permanent 
factors running through the religions of the past in. all their 
changes of outward presentation : sacrifices on the part of the 
worshipper ; and a gradual approximation of the service of the 
gods to the service of man.” There is nothing surprising in this.- 
it was some earlier philosopher than Mr. Morison who formu- 
lated the principle “ Love me love my dog.” From that love 
wHich draws us towards God must result the love of what He 
loves. As to sacrifice, that is also a necessary concomitant of 
affection. Nothing gives more pleasure than to offer at the 
shrine of the heart the very best that one has. If this is true 
in relation to one’s kind, how much more so in relation to the 
Central Love and Its Incarnation, who draw us “with cords of 
a man, with bonds of love!” It is not the case, then, that 
“ instead of Theolatry we have Anthropolatry. The Divine 
service has become human service.” The real fact is that from 
Theolatry has come Anthropolatry. Such is the connection 
with the Central Love, which is established in the * new birth, ' 
that the Christian cries with Paul, I say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness iri the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great heaviness wd continual sorrow in my heart. 
For I could wish that myself ^ere accursed from ChrisLfor my 
brethren, ray kinsmen according* to the flesh.” Witness the 
vast efforts of Christianity to reach the world ; the charities, 
the hospitals, the missions, Doctor Bern^do’s noble work, the 
stupendous dfganisation of the Salvation Army, all travail- 
ing iri birth again, like Paul, ‘ until Christ T>e formed * in their 
brothers of men. And* why ? Because ‘ necessity is laid upon 
thern,* aa Paul declares : ‘yea, woe is unto them if they preach 
not th€J jgospel,’ if they publish hot the good tidings of 
(S3.) SPth this correction, namely that Ahtlm^ 

/rbrn^ not "instead; Of ;^Tbeolatryv^y^/Ssu 4 i.hy^>.lfe 
regard the ■■ :.^-serviCe, Of- 

chi by, :;fah'p^c^ing 
;in; jihysic^ 

tha|: 
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better shall We be menially and morally. It can hardly be 
doubted that Canon Farrar must be correct in supposing.— 
berth oil the testimony of tradition and from the extraordinary 
endurance which He displayed, both in His labors and in His 
sufferings, — the physique of the man Jesus to have been perfect. 
Isaiah 52. v. I4 and 53. v. 2 can refer only to the terrible 
period of the passion. Mr, Morison truly say.s that “ without 
a high standard of health, duties become difficult or impossible 
to perform, and our whole efficiency is lessened.*' Thus the 
preservation and development of the ph)^sical ‘ talent ’ confided 
to us becomes a duty. The idea must absolutely be abandon- 
ed that there is anything of divine appointment in pre- 
ventible ‘ evil, in the sense of its being opposed to God's will 
that evil should be remedied. Evidently vrhen the Central 
Love bedame incarnate to perfect imperfection, and to thus 
bring to an end suffering, which is the means whereby im- 
perfection is perfected — it was intended that we, incorporate 
with Him, should pursue the same end, 

(84.) Mr. Morison writes — “ The theological doctrine that 
there is no such thing as merit in the sight of God, that all 
we have has been received as a free gift, admits of a plainly 
scientific expression as a matter of fact." Of course it does. 
VVvOuld Mr. Morison be surprised to learn that the Epistle to 
the Romans is pure science according to the rriost advanoed 
lights of the present da}' ; that the w riters of the New Testa- 
ment have stated truths in the clearest terms of modern 
science? "‘They did not mean to be scientific," writes 
Professor Drummond, “ only to be accurate, and their fearless 
accuracy has made them scientific," As by development a 
certain combination of matter became fit to receive natural 
life — hoAV communicated we cannot tell ; so by devc.>pment 
a certain organization of natural life became fit to receive 
Spiritual Life — how communicated we are told by Ghrist. 

The protoplasm in man has something in addition to its 
instincts and its habits ” (.shared with lower natural organisa- 
tions). “It has a capacity for God, In this capacity for 
God lies its receptivity ; it was the very protoplasm that wns 
necessary ” so writes the Professor, and he proceeds to show 
that receptivity is man's sole share in the process of the * n6w 
birth’ — ^^receptivity which was itself bestowed upon him. This, 
as he s4yS, is a humbling conclusion, but it is forced bpoh i!is 
not only by tiiodern science, but by the science of tire first 
century. “Observe the passive voice in these ^htenices: 
** of God ; " “ The new man which w 

knowledge after the image of Him that created htm ; " or 
“ We YTrfe into the same image ; or 

drestinatc be eanformed to the image of Ifis Soil ; " Or 
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again, Unlil Christ be formed in you ; or excert *a iDi^n 
he born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God 
a man 6^ bom of water and of the spirit he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.** There is one outstanding sentenc^ 
which seems at first on the other side : “ work out ypur 6wn 
salvation with fear and trembling;** but as one reads pn be 
finds, as if the writer dreaded the very misconception, — -the 
complernent, “For it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His own good pleasure.** 

(85.) It ipay be granted to Mr. Morison that the above 
doctrine does away with morai responsibility : and further, 
“ that the sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got r|d 
of, the better it will be for society and moral education 
. . . What do we gain by this fine language as to moral 

responsibility? The right to blame, and so forth.# Bad mep 
are not touched by it , . . Nothing is gained by disguis- 

ing the fact that there is no'* (human) “remedy for a bad 
heart, and no substitute for a good one.** There is, indeed, no 
human remedy for a bad heart. The degree of imperfection 
Implied in that expres.sion, and the lesser degree of im- 
perfection implied by ‘ a good heart,* can alike be remedied 
only from without. David knew this by intuition, and he 
cried “ create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.** Whence came this intuition, whence the 
desire, who inspired the cry? Again we must look outside 
of the creature to the Creator, who inspires his entire creation 
with the desire for, and gives it the ‘ new birth, * the power of 
progress towards perfection, — “not of him that willeth, nor 
of him tliat runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.** S,o 
far Mr. Morison and his school may be right — and what 
then ? Can they not see that the Central Love is doing this ; 
that the whole creation ig progressing — and has been pro* 
gressing — from the time that i% \yas nothing but a fiery cloud, 
or whatever forms of matter Wfere before that — ^progressing 
towards perfection and union with the Central Love ? Cap 
they not understand that, in Paul*s noble words, “we alf with 
open • face btholding as in a glass the glory of the L9fd, are 
changed into the same image from gloi^^ to glo^y, even as by 
the 'Spirit of the Lord?*** 

(80.) Although Mr. Morison perceives that imperfectidri 
can dp nothing of itself for evolution towards perfe^on, h 
not very clear how he would propose that 
be attained. His only contribution il a remarkdbte 
to suppress the more imperfect in 
eilectud and above allr to his 

^ wicked as himself ^ must be 

thing vei^ far shprt of completeness. ■ Perfect the 
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as we will, he still remains*a member of the organic kingdom. 
No such perfecting can lift him into tlie kingdom above, any 
more than the perfecting of a mineral can lift it from the in- 
organic kingdom into the kingdom above maximum oi 

the inorganic may equal in beauty the minimum of the organic 
kingdom, but it is a different thing. The latter is, as Professor 
Drummond points out, at the commencement of its develop- 
ment, with infinite possibilities before it — even Up to the stage 
of man ; it doth not yet appear what it shall be/' In so far 
as moral failure is part and parcel of physical imperfection, 
doubtless the amelioration “ of physical imperfection <not 
necessarily by the cattle-breeding process recommended by 
Mr. Movison) will go far to diminish moral failure. Yet, 
polish up man to the ‘nth/ and he still remains of the 
original type — however perfected. The “new birth" is still 
required, to lift him from the organic into the spiritual king- 
dom ; to change natural man into regenerate man of the 
species following the type Jesus Christ. 

(87.) Experience so far has shown that there is no artificial 
means of obtaining a new type. That comes in accordance 
with .some law beyond the scope of our present faculties. Its 
appearance is mysterious and sudden. Still more so the trans- 
lation into a new kingdom. A fortiori the appearance of the 
new type of man, commencing its evolution in the spiritaal 
kingdom, is sudden, mysterious, and entirely beyond spon- 
taneous effort or human means. It “ is born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." 
The connection between the Central Love and tliat power 
of love latent in individuals is effected instantly, and the attrac- 
tion thus set up overcomes every repulsion which intervenes. Mr. 
Morison appears, in some measure, to understand He 

writes ‘'a passion of pure love luas often saved a man from a 
swarm of minor vices. All Jhe* famous and sudden religious 
conversions from evil living to righteousness may be traced to 
the same principle." How inconsistent then, is his condemna- 
tion of Roman IX, wfiich, he says, has probably “ added more 
to human misery ^han any other utterances made by‘man." 
St Paul wasx)nly quoting from Isaiah and Jeremiah, and what 
those Prophets stated is evident to 11s all. As mankind can . 
know nothing of the method of making the pots, \mt can 
know, by the iptuition obtained in the ‘ new birth/ the supreme 
intensity of the Central cLove which tempers the pots, there 
can be little difficulty for Christians in leaving the matter to 
tha\J: Power— with entire confidence that, tempered and re^ 
tempered, the pot will reach its perfect dimension at la^. 

f88.) Th:|f rest of Mr. Morisoir’^s book needs nd 
The service of man, which he adyoeat^/is 
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— which Christians are inevitablj^ drawn io the * new birth/ 
Those who have received this, between whom and the Central 
Love connection has been established, must necessarily long 
to see the same in others. Their feelings are those of St. 
Paul, before quoted from Romans IX. How can they help 
feeling the longing to show by self-sacrifice the intensity of 
their love and gratitude ? To talk to such people of merit in 
this, of virtue in their own case, and of the reward of their 
virtue, is to move them to laughter. Like St. Paul they know 
that they have not apprehended, ^nd, in this life, cannot appre- 
hend ; ' but this one thing they do, forgetting those things that 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things that arc before, 
they press towards the mark for the prize of the high balling of 
God in Christ Jesus,’ ^ 

It is probable that as time heals differences ; as the Spirit of 
Truth continues His work ; as science sees deeper into God’s 
methods, and recognizes the scientific accuracy of the dcscri[)- 
tion given of them in the New Testament ; as Theology aban- 
dons its attitude of suspicion, and looks more and more to 
the revelation which God vouchsafes to science ; — then Positivist 
and Materialist, Sceptic snd Agnostic, all those to whom God 
vouchsafes a sincere desire to find Him, will meet with Christians 
on one common ground, the apprehension of God’s love. And 
as to each arrives, here or hereafter, the ‘ new birth,’ he will be at 
last persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separUe us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

H. Grev, 

, Commissioner^ Delhi Pwisiotu 



Art. X.— some LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASPECTS OF THE CRAWFORD CASE. 


T he literature of the Crawford Case in the public 
press has been so voluminous, that the difficulty is, 
among t^ie various questions which have been raised, to select 
those, a discussion of which may be said to bev^^ 
appropriate. It is not desired to touch upon certain political 
aspects of the case : nor is it expedient to discuss the evidence 
upon which the accused was tried, or the verdict of the 
Commissioners. But taking certain leading facts as undis- 
puted, it may be profitable to consider what bearing they 
have on the difficult administrative problem in India. 
There has been in the case a vast expenditure of words as 
well as money ; but this will not have been altogether thrown 
away, if certain leading points have beer) established, which 
may prove a guide in future cases of a similar description A 
few introductory remarks are necessary, explanatory of the 
persons and facts concerned. Mr. Crawford was a Com- 
missioner of a Division in the Bombay Presidency. Judging 
from the description given by the Special Commissioners in 
their report, this office is apparently one of great responsi- 
bility. The Commissioner has six or more Collectorates 
under him, and in ali matters of importance he is thei, channel 
through whom Government mu?^ be approached. He is 
also the master of a large amount of patronage. The native 
District Officer is known as ‘Alamlatdar, and seems to answer 
to the Tahsildar or Deputy Collector of other parts of India. 
Elvery Mamlatclar is' the local Magistrate, and the chief 
Revenqe Officer of a group of villages, known* as a talulca. 
Practically the Maml^tdar is supreme in his taluka, subject 
only to the supervision of the Assistant Collector, who is in 
charge of two or three talukas, and in his turn is subject to the 
supervision of the Collector of the Zilla or District, which con- 
tains from 6 to 12 talukas. About six districts go to make 
up a Commissionership. As the appointment to the office 
of Mamlatdar is vested entirely in the hands of the Com- 
missioner, it is evident that the patronage exercised by the 
latter official is one of the most important functions of his 
office. 'f 

Some time in the hot season of 1888, a native officiai of 
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same standing — Assistant to the ‘Director of AgHcultiire — 
addressed the Bombay Government, calling attention to the 
fact that Mr. Crawford was largely indebted to natives within 
the limits of his Division, and also that it was notorious 
that money was paid in connection with the various appoint- 
ments in the gift of the Commissioner. This was not an 
anonymous communication, on which Government might or 
might not take action. It was a deliberately expressed 
accusation by a public officer, and by its very nature demand- 
ed further enquiry. This apparently was done by seeking 
information from a Mr. Pendsc, who was the head of the 
English office under the Commissioner, and who would 
thus necessarily be acquainted with much that vtas said to 
have gone on in that office. That information seems * to 
have led Government to take the next step of* calling in 
the Inspector-General of Police, Mr. Ommaney, who was at 
once directly empowered on the part of Government to give 
a* guarantee to all witnesses in the following terms 

(rt). ** Immunity from prosecution to any person giving 

evidence.” 

(A), “ In cases of payments for promotion, or to obtain 

or avoid transfers, immunity from official or 
departmental punishment or Io.ss, subject to the 
stipulation that the evidence given is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,*' 

The stipulation naturally belongs to both branches of the 
guarantee. Taking that for granted, it is to be noticed 
that the immunity from official or departmental punishment 
or loss was promised to those only who confessed to payment 
made for promotion or to obtain or avoid transfers. 

The Inspector-General of Police (Mr* Ommaney) has re- 
corded his opinion, giving^is reasons at full length, that it 
is absolutely certain, that withput the guarantee, no word of 
direct evidence would have been elicited.*’ This, indeed, is 
self-evident. According to the Indian Penal Code, the giver ♦ 
of a hribe equally guilty with the* taker. But in addition 
to the penalties imposed by the law,*every official must .have 
seen that, to come forward and admit that he had paid motley 
to obtain the promotion to which perhaps he considered hb 
was fairly entitled, or to obtain a transfer to a more healthy 
climate, or to avoid a transfer to a less healthy oney was to 
court degradation from the promotion or location which he 
had obtained at a considerable expense. 

As to the immunity from criminal prosecution ?«in- 

hecessary to Say much* One of the Judges of the mmhBy 
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High Court, in a published minute, has shown that in 
England the King’s pardon to an officer coming into his office: 
by a corrupt bargain, may save such officer from any criminal 
prosecution in respect of the corrupt bargain. There is no 
reason to suppose that the same principle docs not hold good 
in this country. An analogous principle is to be found in the 
section of the Criminal Procedure Code, under which certain 
Judges and public servants cannot be prosecuted for offences 
of which they arc accused as such Judges or public servants,, 
except with the previous sanction of Government. ♦ 

The question as to the legSlit}' of the promise of immunity 
from departmental punishment or loss is far more difficult. 
The only, well-known precedent is the famous of the 

Earl of Macclesfield, who about a century and three qiiarters 
ago, was im^ieached before the House of Lords by the House 
of Commons, the offence of the accused Earl being that he 
had, as Lord Chancellor, accepted moneys from the Masters 
in Chancery on their admission into their offices. There was 
no doubt about the facts, which were admitted, the Earl s 
advisers contending that the payments were not in themselves 
illegal, but according to a well-known custom. So far there 
was no difficulty in persuading the Masters who had made the 
payments to admit the same. 

But there was this difficulty, that by the Statute 5 and't), 
Edw. VI , c. 16, which applied to all offices relating to the 
administration of justice or services of trust, every person pay- 
ing money for his office was forthwith adjudged a disabled 
person in the law to all intents and purposes, to have, occupy, 
or enjoy the said office. It was obvious that, with the terror 
of this statute hanging over them, the Masters in Chancery 
would refuse to give evidence which would immediately V>priv© 
them of these offices ; and there w^s no power by which they 
could be compelled to give evjdence incriminating themselves. 
The obvious remedy for such a state of things was, to pass an 
Act insuring to the Masters who gave evidence, the full enjoy- 
ment of their offices without fear from punishmfnt or ]oss. 
This wasiaccordingly dpne. 

Was a similar remedy feasible in the present case? At the 
outset it is evident that there would havt been great difficulty 
in obtaining an Act of the Legislative Council without .spoiling 
the evidence for the prosecution. It must naturally have been 
to the interests of several persons to burke further inquiry. 
If once information had got abroad of what was being 
not a^^stone would have been left unturned to break ^ 
prosecution. But even, supposing that by speedy and confi- 
rrgilf— ■ 

, ■ ^ s, 1.97 -C* ' 
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dential communications between tiuS Bombay Government and 
the Government of India, arrangements could have been made 
for an Indemnity Act being introduced and passed in one 
sitting, the further question* arises, whether the Indian Legisla- 
ture can pass an Act overriding an Act of the Imperial Legis- 
lature, and, in fact, affecting the prerogative of the Crown. For 
it is clear that by 49 George III, c. 126, the provisions of 5 and 
6, Edvv. VI., c. 16, were made applicable to certain offices in 
India, and it was provided that all appointments forfeited under 
the Act were immediately to ^ vest in, and belong to, His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors. Passing by these difficulties, 
there remains the interesting question, whether the Statute 
49, George III, c. 126, does really apply to such an appointment 
as that of Mamlatdar. It seems to have been taken for granted 
that it extended 5 and 6, Edvv. VI., c. 16 to all Indian appoint- 
ments. Stephen, in his Digest of the Criminal Law, Arts. 
133 and 134, treats of “selling offices,” and ‘"making intere.st 
fur offices for reward,” quoting in the foot-notes 5 and 6, Edw, 
VI , c. 16. s. I, and 49 George III, c. 126, ss. 2, 3 and 4, while 
Art. 132, in the foot-note of which are quoted 5 and 6 Edvv. VI., 
c. 16 ?ind 49 George III, c. 126, s. i. runs as follows : — 

“ DefinttiOxN of office. The word * office ' in Articles 133 
and 134 includes every office in the gift of the Crown, and all 
commissions, civil, naval, and military, and all places or employ- 
ments in any public department or office whatever, in any part 
of Her Majesty's dominions whatever, and all depiitatiotis to 
any such office, and every participation in the profits of any 
such office or deputation.” The question is, whether that defini- 
tion is correct. There is nothing in 5 and 6 Edw, VL, c. 16, 
defining the ‘ office’ beyond that the Act purports to apply to 
“ those Courts, places, or rooms where there is requisite to be 
had the true administrattoq of justice or service of trust/' 
There remains then sec. i of 49 George III, c. 126, After 
reciting the provisions of 5 and 6, Ed w. VL, c. 16^ it proceeds 

‘‘ The said Act, and all the provisions tlierein contained; shall 
^tend and be construed to extend to Scotland and Ireland, and 
to all offices in the gift of the Crown, or any office a ppbin ted 
by the Crown, and all comniissions, civil, military, or naval, and.: 
to all places and employment^ and to all deputations to any such 
offices, commissions, places dr employments in the respective ^ 
departmeiUs or offices, or under the aopointment or superintend-: 
an ce and control of the Lord High Treasurer dr CoihniisSiOTiers'^^^^^^^^^^v 
of the Treasurer, the Secretary 01 State, the Lord Comrhissioneds ^ : 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral, [the Master^ 

■;prdVid.ed;k'ddes^n<H-^!dteii^ate-&^ 

. yic;,. el; 
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and princioal 'officers of Her Majesty's ordnance]* *' the Com- 
mander-in-Chiel [the Secretary of War, the Paymaster General 
of Her Majesty’s Forces, the Commissioners for the affairs of 
. India, the Commissioners of the Excise, the Treasurer of the Navy, 
the Commisioners of the Navy, the Commisioneis for VictiiaUin^, 
the Commissioners of Transports, the Commissary General, the 
Store-keeper General], * and also the principal officers of 
any other public denartment or office of His Majesty's Government , 
in any part of the United Kingdom, or in in any of Her M ijesty's 
dominions, colonies, or plantations, which now belong, or hereafter 
may belong to His Majesty, aftJ aho to all offices^ commissions^ 
places and emi>loyments belonging to, or under the appointment 
or control of the United Comphuy of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies, in as full and ample a manner as if the provisions 
of the said Act were repealed as to ail such offices, commissions, 
places lind employments, and made part of this Act,'* 

Now if Sir J. Stephen is correct in his assertion, that the 
effect of the above provision is to apply the Act 5 and 6 
Edw. VI., c. i6 to all places or employments in any public 
department or office whatever in any part of (His or) Her 
Majesty’s dominions whatever,” then it is strange that simpler 
and briefer language was not used. To come to the various 
clauses of the section, it is evident that the office of Mamlatdar 
is not in the gift of the Crown or of any office appointed by the 
Crown. It is in the gift of the CommissioQcr of the Division, 
who is appointed -by the Bombay Government. Nor is a Mam- 
latdar the principal officer of any public department or office 
of Her Majesty’s Government in any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. But if the word of and not to be read before the 
words “ the principal officers ” in the above clause, then it can 
fairly be said that the place of Mamlatdar is in the department 
or office, or under the appointment or superintendence and control 
of the Commissioner, who is the principal officer of the C^evenue 
Department of Her Majesty’s Gover^imcnt in a Division 6f the 
Bombay Presidency. So, too, intone sense it may be said* that 
the office of Mamlatdar is one^under the controlf of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who now represents the East India 
Company : for the Se\:retary of State practically controls 
every oflgeial in India, But the objection to the ^kbove iiiter- 
pretation is that it proves to^^^uch. If the Act appHes to 
every employment in every publ^lepartoent, 
menial, whose name is borne the list 0inploy& 
office, comes within the terms of the Act. Not long agp there 
was a report in the Bombay pipers of case of a itian who 

^ words we have placed in brackets were repealed by the English ’ 
Statute Law Revision Act (No. 2 ),— Ed.] 
t [Yes, jn on| sense. See. 3 and 4 Will IV., c. 85. s, >5, But the only 
oncers vdio'ai f siriqdy under the control of the Secretary oT State; 
those who arc not removable except with his Sanciion.-^r'Ep;} 
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charged an accused person beforfc a Presidency Magistrate 
with cheating, in that the accused took from him the sum of 
Rs. 12 promising, in consideration of the said payment, to 
to procure for him the post of peon in the High Court, the 
duties of which office, he was told, consisted in carrying the 
Judge Saheb's tiffin-basket to the Court. Now it is clear from 
this complainants admission, that he gave a reward or profit for 
the purchase of an office, and if the Act in question applies to 
any office whatever, then this man shall be deemed and ad- 
judged guilty of a misdemeai'ipur/* The law is imperative : 
The man who pays anything as a consideration for getting any 
office or employment is not only to be deprived of such office 
if he obtains the same, but he must be prosecuted as ^ell. (See 
the remarks on p. 21 1 of “ The Quarter*' in the July No. of this 
Review). * 

Where and how must he be prosecuted? Our Penal 
and Criminal Procedure Codes do not recognize any offence 
ilnder the term misdemeanour.’* There is no punishment 
provided for such a crime,* Reference may, no doubt, be made ' 
to the Act 42, Geo. Ill, c. tS5— “ an Act for the trying and punish- 
ing in Great Britain persons, holding public employments, for 
offences committed abroad.” Curiously enough there was 
recently a prosectiUon under this very Act before Baron Pollock 
and a special jury. (See the case of The Queen vs. Turner^ 
Times Law Reports, 7th August 1889). The defendant in that 
case had been acting Consul at Buenos Ayres, and the charges 
against him practically classed themselves into those of mis- 
feasance and malversation in his office, neglecting to keep proper 
books and render proper accounts to the departments in 
England. His counsel admitted that there was no defence to 
the charge and indictment for a misdemeanour. But would the 
Act of 42 Geo. Ill, be applicable to the person above mentioned, 
or to the Bombay official wifose case is now under consider- 
ation? The Act provides that in the case of any one holding 
or exercising any public station, capiacity, or employment out 
of < 5 reat Btitain, and committing any crime, misdemeanour or 
offence in the execution cotour, or in the Exercise of 
such station, office, camci gp ^^ e every such crim^^ 

be prpsecitted of, or heard and determined; 

in fhe touit said that the officials 

to Whom the gUaran^r did, in the ekectition, or 

under colaur, or in the their office, 

•; [It would ftppear ihat in such cases the sabstandye lay? 
ment to be applied are the English Criminal law, while 
:slK)tfid be law. 3^ Gebu;yi% e. 

and 7 Bom. H. C, 128 : also i Grig. Cr. 1. See 

Cdmihal: Jurisprudence,*'y6l i-i .pagesv3, 2-55..— 
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payments which they admitted, to obtain promotion; Sc. ? 
Whether this question be answered in the negative or the affir- 
mative, difficulties still remain. If in the negative, then how 
must the misdemeanants be adjudged guilty ? If in the affir- 
mative, then must all the self-incriminating officials be sent to 
England to appear in the Court of Queen^s Bench, ♦ In the 
same way, if the Act of 49 Geo. Ill applies, does it not follow 
that no Indian official can fill up the vacant appointments, the 
right of which was absolutely vested in Her Majesty? f The 
f)urteenth section of this Act requires notice. It provides 
that all offences committed against the provisions of 5 and 6, 
Edw. VI, c. i6, and this Act, by any Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, ‘ or person having the Ciiief Command, or 
Military, in any of Her Majesty’s dominions, colonies or plan- 
tions, or hi 5 or their Secretary or Secretaries, may and shall be 


• [We think not. Is not the Westminister King’s Bench jarisdictioii 
m^tQ\y su/>jf»/effien/ar}f ? See preanible to 42 Geo. III. c. 85: — Where.'*3 
persons holding and exeiciaing public employments out of Great Britain 
often escape punishment for olTences committed by them for want of Courts 
having a sufficient jurisdiciion zn or by reason of their departing from^ the 
country^ or place where such offences have been committed, and that si 4 ch 
persons cannot be tried in Great Britain for such offences as ihe no^u) 
inasmuch as such offences cannot be said to nave been committed 
within the body of any county, 5 :c,^’. Does not this assume that there 
no difficulty about the prosecution in India 't Is there any instance of the 
Supreme Court ever having failed to act on the maxim bonijudicis est 
amplltte jurisdictionem ? 

Now s. I of this Act, which speaks of all persons employed in the public 
service, enacts that they may be prosecuted and enquired of and heard and 
determined in the Court of King’s Bench. Sec. 14 of 49 Geo. III. c. 126 
(quoted by the Reviewer) uses the words may and shall^ but the only 
persons enumerated in the section are “ any Governor, Lieutenaik' ‘Gover- 
nors, or persons having the Chief Command, Civil or Military, in any if His 
Majesty’s dominions, colonies, or plantations, or his or their Secretary or 
Secretaries.” Possibly the word ” ^shalf’ is to be read only with “ heard 
and determined,” they are prosecuted at Westminister, the procedure 
shall be the same as, Ac. Bat it may be that it was thought advisable 
that such high officials shouKL be prosecuted only in England. However 
mat may be, the pieambleio42 Geo. III. c. 85 shows that £uch offerees 
might be irwd in India. It recites 11 Will. III. c. 12, 13 Geo, III., c. 63, and 
24 Geo. Sess. 2, c. 25. Now 13 Geo III. c. 63 refers to the receipt of 
presents, and s. 39, which permits trial in the King’s Bench, runs on as 
follows: ‘‘and ad such persons so offending, and mt having been before 
tried fot the same offence in shall, on conviction, Th$ last- 

mciitioned Act provides for the taking of depositions in India, owing to the 
difficulty of oroving in England fffences committed in India* Subject to 
s. 197C.P.C , could not a District Magistrate institute cases under these 
Statutes, and give (within his powers) such punishment as is provided by 
E-nglisht law, the trial being conducted according to Indian procedure 

thi!? |modificd by subsequent enacimehtSj r,^,, Charter Act of 
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prosecuted and enquired of and heard and deterfftinAl in His 
Majesty’s Court of King's Bench at^Westminister in like matiner 
as any crime, offence, or misdemeanour committed by any 
person holding a public employment abroad may be prosecuted 
and enquired of under the provisions of the Act 42, Geo. Ill, c. 85. 
Tile special mention of this latter named Act is note worthy, 
and suggests the question whether the Act was intended to 
apply to every office in every department in the East Indies. 

Enough has been said to show that the whole matter is one 
of extreme difficulty. One thing is clear, and that is, that with 
our Penal Code there is not th^ slightest necessity for any one 
of these Acts, certainly as regards the subordinate officials in 
this country. If an Indemnity Act is to be passed upholding 
the guarantee, the opportunity can be taken of refnoving all 
doubts, and making it clear for the future that the Act of 49 Geo. 
1 II is not in force in India. If it be necessary to wait*till the next 
Session of the British Parliament for this to be done, there 
need be no anxiety about the delay. The 5 and 6 Edw. 
VI., c. 16, which is made part of the 49 Geo. Ill, c. 126, provides 
that all acts done by any person, by authority of the office 
which ought to be forfeited, before such person be removed 
fiom the office, shall remain good and sufficient in law in such 
like manner as if the Act had liever been passed. No difficul- 
ty therefore will be felt even though we may have to wait till 
next year for the whole matter to be cleared up. It is mani- 
festly inexpedient that there should be any uncertainty about 
such points as have been indicated above, for it will be many 
years yet before native officials will be taught to universally 
look on the purchase cf an office as an immoral act. If it‘be 
tlie fact that, under the law as it at present stands, any 
official of whatever rank, in whatever department in India, 
commits a misdemeanour^ who does any of the following things 
directly or indirectly : — # 

(a,) Receives, or agrees to receive any reward or profit for 
any interest, request or negociation about any office, 
or under pretence of i^ing any soch iriterest, 
• • making any such request, or being GOncerned in 

any such negociation : • < - 

\(i.) Gives, or p^iocures to be given any profit or 
or makes or procures to be made any 
for the giving of any profit or reward fot a^ 
request or negociation as aforesaid : > 

(cj Solicits, recomrncndsv or 'negod^tes in 

any -appointiifont ■■to, -br:Tes^gn^^ 

;pffice;ih;.ox <^-atty ;rcWard^:or^fN^^ 
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any appoifitment to, or resignation of any office, or any con- 
sent to any such appointinenl or resignation, that is to say, 
every one who directly or indirectly — 

' _ (d.) Sells the same or receives any reward or profit 

from the sale thereof, or agreeds to do so : 

* \ (b,) Purchases, or gives any reward or profit for the 

purchase thereof, or agrees or promises to do so ; 

and if whoever commits either of these misdemeanours upon 
its commission, forfeits to the Queen any right which he may 
have in the office, and is disabled to hold it for life, and it is not 
lawful for the Queen to dispense him from such disability ; 
[all the above is taken from Stephen's Digest,] then the sooner 
the above Jaw is declared inapplicable to India the better. 

To return to the narrative of events : Mr. Ommane)/, being 
instructed to give the guarantee above described, apparently 
had no difficulty in procuring evidence in abundance, which 
resulted in a criminal complaint being laid against Han- 
mantrao in the Magistrate's Court, and the suspension af 
Mr. Crawford. Hanmantrao, according to his own showing, 
was to Mr. Crawford what Cottingham had been to the Earl 
of Macclesfield. The result of his arrest may be told in a 
few words: He was tried by the District Magistrate of Poona, 
the principal witnesses against him being certain ** guaranteecjj/' 
officials, and he was convicted of an offence luitler section iGi 
of the Indian Penal Code. He appealed to the Sessions 
Judge of Poona, but the conviction and sentences were affirm- 
ed. He made no further attempt to contest the justice of 
his conviction ; and subsequently, while in jail, he made a 
detailed statement giving a history of his career. 

The result of Mr. Crawford's suspension was his attempted 
flight. In order to prevent his escape from Bombay fia^bour^ 
a complaint was laid against him Jn*' the Poona Magistrate's 
Court, and he was brought back to Poona, and at once set at 
liberty on substantial bail being given. After some delay the 
sanction to his criminal prosecution was withdrawn by Gov^ 
eminent, and it was determined to proceed against «him utider 
Act XXXVII of 185©, (For regulating inquiries into the 
behaviour of Public Servants.) This action, taken by Gov- 
ernment, suggests some interesting legal 'points. In the first 
place it was contended that Government, having instituted 
the criminal prosecution for alleged offences under the Indian 
Penal Code, had no power tb put an end to that prosecution, 
and accordingly Mr, Crawford’s advisers made an application 
to the jiessions Judge of Poona, to call for the Magistrate’s 
proceedings, and to report thena to the High Court wU^ 
view tb the Mvfistratc's order being set aside, so that enquiiy 
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Oh the criminal complaint ’might proceed in the ®^ina^ 
\vav The Sessions Judge rejected this api^i cation, holding 
thl^’ as according to the Criminal Procedure Code, no prose- 
Jition of Mr. Crawford in the Magistrate’s Court could pro-,, 
oeed without the sanction of Government, and as Governs^t 
had withdrawn that sanction, it followed that the magisterial 
proceedings came to an end, and no power, except that of 
Government, could resuscitate them. This view is apparently ; 
correct: it was not further contested by Mr. Crawfords 

more interesting question arises as to the reason which 
led Mr. Crawford’s advisers to insist on the prosecution 
before the Magistrate being proceeded with, and led Gov- 
ernment to withdraw the sanction to that prosecution, so 
that the enquiry might not be made m the ordinary 
Criminal Courts. The papers which have now ‘been made 
public show, that the reason was the same, t. e., the supposi- 
tion that if the complaint in the Magistrate’s Court had been 
ftrocceded with. Mr. Crawford must eventually have been tried 

in the Bombay High Court before a jury of his own coun^try- 

men of the Presidency town. On both sides it seems to have 
been admitted that, under such circumstances, Mr. Crawford ' 
stood a very good chance of being acquitted. The exact 
reason for this idea is not very apparent. Possibly it was 
due to the supposition that, in the presidency towns the anti- 
official feeling is stronger than in the mofussil, and that this , 
being a Government prosecution, the sympathy bf the jury 
would naturally be on the side of the accused. There are 
rumours also as to the idiosyncrasies of Bombay jurors in 
favour of acquittals : indeed, we have heard it said, 
that if A. commits murder in broad daylight on the 

Esplanade, Mr. Justice and a Bombay jury will acquit him. 

This of course, may be'ai* exaggerated way of describing the 
large percentage of acquittals ia the Criminal Sesstens in 
Bombay High Court. But the point to be noticed is fltati 
if the complaint against Mr. Crawford had proceected in the 
Poena Magistrate’s Court, it is most improbable that he wbidd 
eventually have been tried in the Bombay High Cbtirt. Thfe 
provisions of the ".ilbert Bill” (Act HI of l884> seemly 
kve been totally ignored. No doubt the accused could 
claiincd to be tried by a jury, of which ntrt less thah itsitf 
the number should be Europeans efr Amaricans, 

Europeans and Americans ; anfli if in the^ 

District Magistrate the offence could not have baan adei|b< 
punished by him (the limit of his powers itt such casas I 
isix fflbnths’ imprtsoiJm and ils. 3^000 Jne); 
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ifommitfeed 4he’ the Poona Court of Session ; * and 

the only way in**which the case^could have been moved from 
that Court to the High Court, would have been by an appli- 
cation under section 526 of the Criminal Procedure Code, in 
which case it would have been necessary to show— 

(a.) That a fair and impartial inquiry or trial could not 
be had in the Poona Sessions Court, or 
(d\) that some question of law of unusual difficulty was 
likely to arise, or 

(c) that a view of the place, in or near which the offences 
had been committed, would be required for the 
satisfactory inquiry into or trial of the same, or 
(d. ) that an order under this section would tend td the 
general convenience of the parties or wits:;J*'^eis, oi* 
(e.) that such an order was expedient for til# ends of 
justice. " ' 

Most of these clauses have manifestly no applicatiofi. There 
was no question of law even of ordinary difficulty. As the re- 
port of the Special Commissioners show, the question was 
simply as to the appreciation if evidence. No view of the 
place was necessary. The removal of the case to Bombay would 
not have tended to the convenience of the witnesses, who nearly 
all belonged to the Deccan. Pooiia is a large place, and it is 
difficult to suppose that there are not numerous non-officiajs 
in the list of jurors. Indeed, the only reason that can be 
imagined, on which an order of removal might have been 
deemed expedient for the ends of justice, was the high position 
of the accused person, and the supposed necessity for his 
being tried in a Court presided over by a Sessions Judge who 
had not been his junior in the service. It is questionable 
whether this would have been considered a valid re^«pn by 
the Bombay High Court. But putting this aside, kt%l as- 
suming that Mr, Crawford would h^vd been tried in a Crimihal 
Court, whether in Poona or Boeabay, fairly competent to try 
him, it may be seriously asked, what advantage was to be 
expected from removing, the case from the ordinary Courts 
to a special Commission? Assuming that the Ci^urt before 
which the^case would eventually have come, was likely to be 
too rigidly bound by the formal rules of evidence, is there 
any reason to suppose that Special Commissioners, under Act 
XXXVII of 1850^ would not feel themselves equally bound ? 
No rules of procedure would have been in the way In a 
Criminal Cotirt Three charges might have been tri®d in 

* [ill ^e c^se of Magistrates outside a Presidency towi), drd edmtuit- 
ment cliija be to the Gdurt of Session, It is only in the case of offender 

ndiiiisbable with death or transportation forlife, that the comiMttaeut 
% to % High s. 447 C P.C— Ed j ^ , 
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one trial, and any number of such threefold cases could have 
been proceeded with, one after the other. There would, indeed, 
have been a positive advantage in the procedure of the ordinaiy 
Criminal Courts, for, as new cases came to light, they would 
have been brought forward without any opposition ; whereas 
before the Commissioners an attempt was made to bring for- 
ward the “ Akalkot case ** which had not been included in the 


original list of charges, and the Commissioners refused to 
hear it. Under section 22 of Act XXXVII of 1850, “ Govern- 
ment may order additional articles of charge to be framed, 
in which case the inquiry into* the truth of such additional 
charges shall be made in the same manner as is herein directed 
with respect to the original charges’' The Conwiissioners 
seem to have read this as necessitating the appointment of 
fresh Commissioners, of the formal rc-appointrrfent of the 
old Commissioners, and accordingly declined to inquire into 
the “ Akalkot case.” This view is a very questionable one ; 
ljut the Bombay Government apparently did not think it worth 
while to contest the point. There is, again, another positive dis- 
advantage in the procedure laid down by the Act. Under 
section 10, ** a copy of the articles of charge, and list of the docu- 
ments and witnesses by which each charge is to be sustained, 
shall be delivered to the person accused at least three days 
before the beginning of the inquiry, exclusive of the day of 
delivery and the first day of the inquiry,” and by section 14 no 
new evidence may be brought forward except with the special 
permission of the Commissioners. There is no such hampering 
rule in the Code of Criminal Procedure : until the prosecution 
closes,* any available evidence may be adduced. 

But there is a further objection to the resort to Act XXXVII 
of 1850 in such a case as the one now under cousideration. 
The Act is ** for regulating inquiries into the behaviour of 
public servants.” It is subifiittgd that it was never intended 
that the Act should apply to cases in which specific offences 
under the Indian Penal Code are alleged against public 
servants: itip was meant to apply to cases of ‘rbehavioiir,” i>., 
case’s in which the offender is said to bave been guilty of con* 
duct not becoming the position of a high public servant| though 
he might not have actually transgressed the prdiaAry p^ 


Act XXXVII of 1850 provides for a formal and 
inquiry into the truth of any imputation of 
any person not removable from bis office without^ t^^ 
of Govornthentr? It is absurd to aay thi^vtbe^ 


♦ appears esseathd must he tatea to 


XXXXIX.] 
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Mr. Crawford were mere iinf»itat!ons of misbebaviou'r. Tliie 
point is CHie of importance, not mrarely as affecting Mr. 
Crawford's case, which is now a thing of the past, but as 
al^ecting any future cases of misconduct which may be here- 
after alleged against public officers of high position. 

So much for the Commission proper, and lessons to be 
learned from it. Some legal offshoots of the case now call 
fm* notice, and will repay consideration. 

As shown above, Hanmantrao, who was alleged to be Mr. 
Crawford’s “ Cottingham ” or general agent, had been tried 
and convicted in August-Septelnber 1888. In that trial cer- 
tain "guaranteed” officials had given evidence implicating 
themselves. The report of the Special Commissioners shows 
that they commenced their inquiry into the chargfe Against 
Mr. Crawford on the 23rd October 1888. On the next 
dtiy one Ganesh Narayen Sathe laid a criminal complaint 
in the Poona Magistrate’s Court against six of the 
officials who had given evidence, charging them with offence^ 
under sections 162, 163 and 109 of the Indian Penal 
Code. These very men who were thus accused were to give 
evidence before the Commission then sitting, and Sathe has 
since admitted, in a deposition on solemn affirmation, what 
indeed was self-evident from the first, that his sole object in 
laying the complaint was to prevent the fact of Mr. CrawftSfd 
having taken bribes being proved from the mouths of these 
witnesses : in short, he wished to intimidate the witnesses and 
prevent them from deposing according to their evidence in 
the Hanmantrao trial, by showing them that by their self- 
incriminating statements they laid tliemscives open to criminal 
prosecution. The District Magistrate examined SAthe on 
solemn affirmation when he took the complaint, auiiv'yding 
that Sathe disavowed all personal knowledge of the alleged 
offences, the complaint being,, »mply based on newspaper 
reports, he dismissed it, holding that in his judgment 
there was not sufficient ground for proceeding (section 
203 Crtsainal Procedure Code.) Sathe was not ^issatis^cd : 
he had -attained his c^sject of frightening the witnesMes^ a» 
he promptly published in the newspapers a ct^y of his conir 
plaint, thus in effect saying to the witnesses, " See what a 
rod in pickle there is in store for you.” So Sathe took, lid 
further action. But the newspapers vKcre also seen a |i®a^ 
of the IocaI High Court, and he called for the ik-oceeditjlla 
and for a; rt^tort from the Magistrate as to |irhy he had 
aaiss^; jffie cOmpiletnt. The Magistrate na*nfa% 

' beiceu^dthe'scde'c^ert of .-ihe cpmpilainatit" ■'ip 

■w^S'i^t'irt : hiS' judgment, .and in', tire 
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else, sufficient ground for not ptoceeding, it dtffiailt to 
imagine what would be sufficient ground. Thereupon the 
High Gpurt issued notices to» the accused officials to show 
cause why the fi|agistrate's order dismissing the complaint 
against them should not be set aside. The matter even* 
tually came on before a Full Bench of the High Court, which 
decided that— 

(I.) The Magistrate could not dismiss the complaint 
under section 203, until he had examined the com* 
plainant, and this he appears not to have done. 
As the complainant was not examined by the 
Magistrate, it is impossible to say whether or no 
there was other evidence forthcoming In support 
of the prosecution; 

(2) Tlie Magistrate, in regarding the cdmplainant’s 
motive, failed to exercise his discretionary powers 
of summary dismissal within the limits assigned 
. to it by section 203, and what he had to consider 

was, whether there was prim& facte evidence of 
a criminal offence, which in his judgment called 
upon the alleged offenders to answer ; the inquiry 
before the Crawford Commission was a matter 
entirely outside the facts bearing on the alleged 
offence, which tlie Magistrate could not therefore 
import into the question before him. 

With regard to the first point, it is to be noted that wiffi- 
out seeing Satlie’s original complaint, it is impossible to say 
whether it bears the record of his examination by the Magis- 
trate. It is clear from his own petitions published in the 
newspapers that he was examined : He said ; *1 have al- 
ready been examined on oath by Mr. Vidal at the very time 
I presented the complaint, • 

With regard to the second •point the correctness , of the 
broad principle of law laid down seems clear. AA Was ssu(| : 
in the judgment of the Full Bench, the motives by syhictt 
comiiilainanft are treated ( ? actuated) must noccsSarny be Iqf 
the most varied description, and any •attempt to dfeteri^n®;. 
ttiem would open out a very wide and speenl^laye 
iriquity.” But with submission it may be ; 
spea^ nSbre uceuratelj^ mistake of the Wfegistrul^ ■ W 

ratbiaf that be dismissed the complaint Inst^ bf 
‘ ta^^g;::aciion>' thereon.': ' He,; -may; 'have;.:b(i^h 
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Intentionally given false evidence in proceedings before a 
Committfhg Magistrate, and they were about to repeat that 
evidence on the morrow in the Sessions Court, no High Court 
in the country would say that a Magistrate in refusing to take 
immediate action on such a complaint had failed to exercise 
his discretion under section 203.^ So here, there is no doubt 
that the prosecution of Hanmantrao, and the inquiry into the 
charges against Mr. Crawford before the special Commissioners, 
were part and parcel of tlie same proceedings. It was impossible 
for the District Magistrate to ignore the ‘‘ Crawford Commis- 
sion,*' which was legally constituted by statute. What no 
doubt he might have done was to postpone taking action 
on Sathe’s complaint till the proceedings before the special 
Commission were concluded. They were concluded \Vhcn the 
Full Bench- gave its decision, and therefore all that remained 
was to inform Sathc that he could renew his complaint 
before the District Magistrate, the former dismissal thereof 
for reasons which were temporary, not barring further inquiry. 

The Full Bench returned the original complaint to the 
Magistrate to be dealt with according to law. Sathe did not 
relish this. He implored not to be forced to appear before the 
Magistrate. He said : — In the matter of my complaint of 
the 24th October 1S88, which, without any further action on 
my part, the High Court has, in the exercise of its powers of 
supervision, returned to this Court for a formal inquiry and dis- 
posal. ... I beg most distinctly to inform you that I 
have no personal knowledge of the facts and circumstances of 
Mr. Hanmantrao's cases, but that my complaint was based 
simply and only on the reports of those cases as reported 
in the newspapers. ... I have not a particle of other 
evidence to produce. , . . As to my intended exa». Mnation 

on oath, I have already been examiitcd on oath by Mr Vidal 
at the very time I presented tbe complaint, . . , There is 

no earthly chance of your eliciting anything more from me in 
the shape of evidence bv subjecting me to any further examina- 
tion.” Eventually the Magistrate succeeded in gening hold of 
Sathe and examining him, but as the man could give no further 
information, and admitted having written the original complaint 
at the dictation of a notorious intriguer, aild begged to be allowed 
to withdraw the complaint, the object in making it having 
ceased to exist “now that Mr, Crawford’s case is over,” the 


• [la a case not nearly so strong as the one put by the Reviewer, the 
Cali;^yita High Court upset the order of a District JudgCi directing proseGutioa 
witness foL per jury, made before the close of the case, on the grounld 
that such might iniimidale the other witnesses who# had not bo^n 
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Magistrate gave permission, and Sefthe, well satisfied, was at 
last free from the magisterial proceedings. But thcijudge 
of the local High Court was not satisfied, and again called 
for the proceedings, and eventually a Division Court, con- 
sisting of Scott and Jardine, J. J., in elaborate judgments, 
which filled many columns of the local newspapers, decided 
that — the Magistrate was quite wrong, but no further action 
was necessary ! It would be hardly profitable to comment 
on those judgments in detail : it will suffice to mention one 
or two points which are of general importance. Mr. Justice 
Scott held that “ in view of events which have occurred since 
the complaint was first lodged, I do not think the High Court 
is called upon, in its discretionary exercise of thet-evisional 
powers conferred on it by section 439, to remand the com- 
plaint once more.** But was not tliat the very l^roiind on 
which the District Magistrate had acted, and was it not 
directly contrary to the judgment of the Full Bench, which 
hgld that the discretion in such cases was simply to consider 
whether there was primd facie evidence of a criminal offence ? 
Why should the discretion be different in the one case from 
the other? Also, Mr. Justice Scott held: ‘‘Had the matter 
been merely a private fraud, the Magistrate might perhaps 
have refus2d to listen to a complainant who was used as a 
tool by persons seeking to s«t justice in motion from a corrupt 
motive. But when the offence is against the public interests, 
the truth of t)ic complaint, and the amount of evidence of 
crime it di.scloses, arc alone considered.*' This may be good 
law in England, but it is submitted that there is not in the 
Criminal iVoccdure Code one single section that affords any 
foundation for such a distinction. According to the Full 
Bence decision the Magistrate was not entitled to look at 
any extraneous facts : all •hc^had to consider was the evidence 
of the alleged offence. • 

In the s:une way Mr, Justice Jardine held:— “The com- 
plaint relates to the purchasing of t\je judicial office. The 
question them is, wliether this offence is to be regarded as so 
slight as to justify a Magistrate in dismissing the complaint 
without discussing the incriminating evidence.** And. then, 
after copious reference to various and extremely ancient 
English authorities, the learned Judge held : — “ I am of opinibn 
that Mr. East (the Magistrate), in using the powers with 
which the law supplies him, ought have brought more info 
his consideration the .seriousness of the offence complained 
of. as viewed by Parliaaient, the Judicial 
Privy Council^ and the Indian Legislatui^/* ^ B 
that “ ^ a matter of strict law we ought, perhaps, fo enf^ 
pbcdiCTce to the judgment of the Full Bead*/ bbt 
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were doubts whether the complainant's motives are proper, 
and if fie came here, either in this jurisdiction of revision or 
for an information, we would have to consider whether he has 
clean hands/’ But ‘<we as Judges have no prerogative to 
sanction any violation of the law/* Still ‘‘in the exercise 
of our revislonal jurisdiction the Court has a certain amount 
of judicial discretion/* and as the question of the self^incrimt- 
nating officials was engaging the attention of the Secretary 
of State and the Governor in Council, it was inexpedient to 
take *^any action which might intermeddle with the executive 
authority.” Such was the final deliverance of the highest 
Court in the Presidency. One may with submission ask, 
whether Vt was not inexpedient, while the * Crawfom C 
mission was sitting, to intermeddle with the witnesses called 
by the executive authority before that Commission, and, in 
fact, to threaten them with the pains and penalties of criminal 
prosecution for giving the evidence which they were induced 
to give under a solemn guarantee from the executive authority? 
There is a still more startling instance of intermeddling 
with the executive on the part of the highest Court of the 
province, which, apart from the special circumstances of the 
Crawford case, raises an iiiteresting point of constitutional 
law. The Judge who, as shown above, had called for the 
magisterial proceedings in the matter of Sathe*s complaint, 
and in conjunction with a brother judge had issued notices 
to certain of the self-incriminating witnesses to show cause 
why they should not be criminally prosecuted, did at the 
same time record a minute for perusal by his brother judges, 
in which he contended that the High Court should at once 
call upon Government to immediately suspend or dismis; those 
self-incriminating officials who were exercising magiscerial 
powers. His brother judge, wha had joined him in directing 
notices to be issued to the officials as described above, also 
recorded a minute to the same effect, and as the rest of the 
judges of the High Court considered that it would be un- 
constitutional and improper for any such repr^entatian to 
be made* to Governm^t, these two dissentient judges, on their 
own individual responsibility, forwardefj their minutes to the 
Governor ft! Council, calling on him to at once perform the 
“ happy despatch ** as regards the unfortunate self-irtcriminattng 
Magistrates. The questipn whether these officials bad by 
their self-incriminating statements there and then forfeited 
their offices need not now be discussed. The answer depends 
in a ^eat measure upon the further question as to the 
cability to al^ Indian appointments of the 
Edww VL; c/TO, and 49, Gopt^e III, e; 
has been dealt with abovei ^he dissphtient 
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relted on the quotation from Stephen, * Without refeiring 
to the Acts themselves, and took the matter for gratitecL 
Hut the important point for consideration whether the 
dissentient judges were entitled by law to publicly address 
Government with their individual remonstrances. In short, ^ 
have individual judges of the High Courts in this country 
the power of interpellating Government on any matter 
regarding the administration ? It must be remarked that tlvis 
was not the case of one or more judges addressing , private 
and confidential communications to Government, pointing 
out that certain action taken by the executive in an im- 
portant State matter, was open to objection on the ground 
of illegality. But the protest of the dissentient fudges was 
made in a markedly public manner, and their minutes and 
letters addressed to Government were subsequently sent to 
the newspapers. Government were thus placed in a most * 
awkward position in the important inquiry before the Special 
•Commissioners. The action taken by the dissentient judges 
in protesting to Government that the self-incriminating officials 
should be immediately suspended or dismissed, was as notorious 
as the action taken by the same judges in calling upon certain 
of the same officials to show cause why they should not be 
criminally prosecuted, the offences alleged against them being 
founded on the evidence which they had given, an(3 had re- 
peated or were about to repeat as Government witnesses in 
the important State inquiry then proceeding. So widespread 
was the consternation caused by the action of the dissentient 
judges, that it was openly asserted that, as Government had 
been warned by the highest legal authority in the province 
that the guarantee was not worth the paper on which it was 
written. Government Wt bound to repudiate the same, and it 
was left for the Governix^nt officials who were witnesses in 
the State inquiry, to make the •self-incriminating admissions at 
their own risk. So disastrous would have been the conse^ 
quences of any belief in such an assertion, that Grovemiiaent 
felfrfaound^to telegraph to the Advocate-General, who was then 
counsel before the Special Commisstonf and dkect bifc 
tradict publicly the ftatements in the newspapers regarding, 
pudiatlon by Government of the guarantee ; 

Ommancy, the statements beings* utterly of 

SBktonJ’ This telegram was pointeij^ly referredlto in 
} of the ■ dissentient .judges' 

■: eyesv th0^>thes# j udges’tQok.actl^ 

. “ fee-:' 
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to provoke a colltsioD between the judiciary and the executive. 
Nothing but Lord Reay’s statesman like calm and moderation 
could have prevented the collision from taking place. The only 
minute besides those of the dissentient judges which has been 
* published is that of Mr. Justice Scott, who recorded his 
opinion that the superintendence of the liigh Court would be 
of little avail, if self-incriminating Magistrates were allowed to 
remain in office, but that the High Court, acting as a body, and 
not as simple members of the public, would exceed their 
judicial and statutory powers, if,they called upon Government 
to suspend or dismiss these men. It may be doubted whether 
Mr. Justice Scott is not wrong in his opinion as to the powers 
of the Hifeh Court as a body to add i css a rernonstra.. to 
Government on any general matter relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice, quite di.slinct from any specific case of alleged 
misconduct on the part of any judicial officer. Hitherto it seems 
to have been generally admitted that the Chief Justice of .i 
High Court, as head of the dcjKiitmcnt of justice in the 
province, for himself and for his brothci judges, is at liberty to 
address Government on any matter of importance connected 
with the administration of justice.* lUit here the Chief Justice 
and the other judge declined to make any representation to 
Government Their reasons have not been published — at least, 
we have not been able to find them in the files of the newspapers 
at our dispo.sal, but it may easily be suiinised that they objected, 
at an important stage of the State inquiry then proceeding to do 
anything which might be regarded as ” intermeddling, with the 
executive.” By what authoiity then, it may be asked, could 
the dissentient judges ovcnklc that opinion, and individually 
and publicly, as Judges of the highest Court in the prt/ince, 
remonstrate with Government? 

The above remarks have been matfe in documents published 
in the pmss both in England and India. Various other 
interesting questions have been raised, the folly of keeping 
on in the service officers wfeo arc notoriously involved, the danger 
in India of the steady reduction in allowances whkh is giMng 
on, and which may go sd far as to threaten to make irregular 
gain once more a temptation, and the scriotfs difficulty arising 
from the depreciated wages of the Indian services. Then 
there is the important question, how far the Secretary of State 
IS entitled to set aside solpmn pledges made by an Indian 


* [Government Would no doubt gladly receive and consider any saggei^ 
lions from its Chief Jiistice in such matters i but '"the law confers no stieir 
power on the H*Jh Court more than on any*other person. The eatept 
. oi julnunistrativh fiipenmendence of High Courts over SuborcUnite Couni 
IS defined In 24 Vic., c. 104, s. 15. The powers of the High CdUM 

are defin^ m ihch respective Letters Patent.^ £0.] 




G<?v<jhment. It is easy to understand th^t. tte pledge may be . 
so highly disapproved of that the recall or ibrced resigpaticiiR 
of the Governor, and perhaps- of the members of his Gouncij, 
wotdd follow as a matter of course. But it is difficult to see' 
how a solemn guarantee given by the representative of the 
Crown can be utterly set aside. Again, there is the most im- 
portant statement made by Sir John Gorst in the House, that 
Parliament has no jurisdiction over the Government'of Bombay, 
but only over the Secretary of State and his conduct in .the 
matter* To discuss the correctness of this dictum would 
require more space, than can he allowed at the end of the 
present article. 

Barrister. 



THE QUARTER 


THE WEST. 

Foreign PolUUs and Events. 

T he Quarter has been one of inler-rcgal visits. At 
AMershot the German Emperor expressed a Irc»|>e that 
the ancient fellowship, which had existed between the armies 
of the tvv& nations, would long continue. In common with 
the Shah, he was much impressed with the magnificient display 
of ships at the Naval Review at Spithcad, and remarked that 
he could ^ not iinder.stand the English people always croaking 
about their unpreparedness for war. The Emperor Joseph of 
Austria has vi.sited Berlin, and there the Emperor William 
declared that Germany would hold firmly to her alliance with 
Austria, and that both armies would fight shoulder to shoulder 
to maintain peace. An alliance consisting of England, 
Germany, Austria and Italy should certainly ensure peace I 
The collapse of the Ottoman Empire seems to be a question 
of time. Wherever the Central Asiatic races come down to 
the west or south, they get severed from the original stock ; 
so the Ottoman Turks have become absorbed in the popular 
tion of the conquered country, and there is now very little 
Tartar or Turcoman blood in them. Constantinople is K^ped 
up like a falling house. Russia is said to be aiming at getting 
a strong navy in the Black Sea, ar she knows that without it 
she could again be prevented from reaching Constantinople. 
It is also said that Russia is about to distribute a million acres 
of land among the Mahomedans in the Caucasus. Such 
largesses in former reigns were a customary pf^lude t0 war 
with Tufkey, the object being to keep the Musulmans quiet. 
The Sultan has recently ordered a careful inspection of the 
fortifications commanding the entrance to the Bosphorus from 
the Black Sea, aiid a commission of Germans and high 
Turkish officers have reported that every thing is in an admirable 
state of efficiency, and that there is no fear of the Riissian 
fleet bring able to make a sudden dash on Constantmoplcs. 
Omng to the anarchy in Crete, marti>l law has been pro?' 
ThtJPorte has declared to the Gredc^^^:^ 
im;^ th^landii% of troops in Crete wiU be 
i Rus^n intrigues are said to be active^^i^ 
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the object of forcing the Greek Government iilto a policy of 
intervention. It has been semi-officially stated that ^the 
Sultan has conceded certain demands made by the Cretans."' 

In France, President Carnot is proving himseir a firm ruler. 
General Boulanger has been found guilty of treason and ’ 
embezzlement, and MM. Dillon and Rochefort of complicity 
in treason. All three have been sentenced to deportation to . 
a fortified place. The trial has taken place under the default 
(conite le contumax) procedure of the French Code. If the 
accused appear witliin six months from the date of sentence, 
they can demand a new trial; otherwise, the sentence 
becomes final. Tin's being so, and the sentence carrying with 
it deprivation of civil and political rights, there are #ome who 
think that U brav' ghieral well cross the silver streak and ask 
for a fresh trial. Atidaces fortuna juvat It is hfirdly likely 
that the French Government will ask for extradition on the 
charge of embezzlement. 

• The PIxhibition has been an unparallelled success, all being 
agreed that it eclipses all former exhibitions. Up to date 
about 12,000,000 people liave paid for admission to the Eiffel 
Tower, which has fiilsified the predictions of those who pre- 
dicted it would be a financial failure. 

In Egypt fights and skirmishes with the Dervishes continue. 
Lord Salisbury has said in the House of Lords that the 
British Government has no intention of abandoning their task 
in Egypt imtil it is completed. The Samoan Conference has 
resulted in an agreement between England, America and 
Germany. The German claim to the supremacy of the whole 
island is abandoned. 

Home Politics and Events, 

The principal events h^e been the marriage of the Duke 
of Fife with the Princess* Couise of Wales, the visits of the 
Shah and the German Emperor, the military and naval 
reviews, the great dock strike, and^ the withdrawal ' of Mr; ^ 
Parqcirs cosmsel from the Commission. Have you seen the 
Shah?"' has again become the nccassnry ‘‘gag” ifor every 
comic actor, and the inevitable “tag” for every 
song ; and a “ full^ *true and particular life” of the Shafr e 
be bought in the streets for a half-penny. The strike of 
laboiii^rs comprised all brtihches of labcmr ^ 
the ybrt of London. No final settfemcn t has yet 
.att ’■■Large: sums of /moheyitv.i 0 dd-,-bf 
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autonomy: (2) ‘that there *are cases in the world where the 
separation of two countries has been caused by the refusal of 
local independence : (3) that abundant cases of separation 
have been prevented by the grant of local independence. 

The press has adversely criticized Mr, Parnell's withdrawal 
from the Commission, and his explanation is generally dis- 
believed. The Standard says the witlidrawal will be inter- 
preted as an angry admission of the futility of the efforts he 
has made to exculpate himself and his party, Mr. Parnell 
admitted before the Commission, that all the important books 
of the League had been carried to Paris by Egan. A sum 
of nearly ;^ioo,ooo is not accounted for. The feeling of the 
Home Rub party towards England may be inferred the 

fact, that the casket given to Mr. Parnell with the freedom of 
the City ofi Edinburgh, was ornamented with the thistle and 
shamrock only, the rose being omitted. 

Dr, Tanner has been sentenced to a month's imprisonment 
for assaulting Inspector Stephens, and to three months fot;, 
defying the Court. Messrs. O'Brien and Gilhooly have been 
sentenced to two months* and six weeks' imprisonment res- 
pectively for instigating tenants not to pay rent Mr. O'Brien’s 
action against Lord Salisbury for libel has been dismissed. 
The jury found that murders and outrages were the natui ^l 
consequence of the advice given by Mr. O Brien, and that that 
was all Lord Salisbury meant to say. They also deliberately 
found tiiat the words “ murders and outrages " fairly repre- 
sented the way in which people who took unlet farms had 
been treated during the last ten years. Such a verdict is 
calculated to strengthen the cause of law and order. There 
are signs, too, that the Americans arc beginning to realise; that, 
by giving shelter to as.sassins and dynamitards, they have .iecn 
“ hoist with their own petard.” The «vcrdict of the Coroner’s 
Jury on the death of Dr. Croniq d^qpunces the murder as a 
brutal crime, and declares that the Clannagacl and other similar 
societies are injurious to American institutions. 

Miscellaneous. 

• • 

Mrs. Maybrick has been sentenced to death for poisoning 
her husband. There has been much pubKc /eeling on behalf 
of the accused, and the sentence has been commuted to penal 
servitude for life. Offers of marriage have, as usual, poured 
in. Probably those who hhve made them consider that death 
by arsenical poisoning (when the poison is administered by 
a fair stnd frail woman) is a soft of euthanasia, just as the 
Ghazi flunks that the infidel’s sword lays open his path lb 
Paradise,' ■ 

Thtf® ha^ been two more Whitechapel murders, jaaking 
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the eighth and ninth of these ghastly murders in the East- 
end. Mr. Stuart Cumberland, the thought reader, professes 
to have had a vision of the murderer, and is going to publish 
his portrait. * 

The Royal Grants Bill has been passed. It was supported* 
by Mr. Gladstone. The Scotch Local Government Bill has 
been read a third time. The Tithes Bill has been withdrawn. 

The Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division have upheld 
the order of the Magistrate, Mr, Bridge, declining to grant 
a summons against the Duke of Cambridge for assault. It 
seems that the Magistrate really had recognised the eternal 
principle which Lord Coleridge so grandiloquently pointed 
out, to wit, the equality of all in the eyes of tha law, and 
that it was in recognition of this principle that the Magistrate 
decided not to summon the Duke of Cambridge merely because 
he was a rich and royal man, and not a poor coal-heaver. 

The peculiar fascination of the one farthing damages 
verdict proved irresistible to the arbitrators in the Chetwynd- 
l)urham case. The verdict at the time was held to be a severe 
condemnation of Sir George Chetwynd, but he since seems 
to have been considerably recuperated. 

The " anentocH phronema” of Mr. Edi.son seems to be 
limitless, and he will probably end by putting a gridle round 
about the earth in less time th.an Puck did. His new telescope 
will enable a man in New York to see the features of a man 
ill Boston, 

Anglo-Indians will be sorry that Mr. Gladstone has con- 
demned bi-metallism as tending to increase fluctuations ; but 
he admits the evils which now exist, and thinks they may 
be palliated by the gradual issue of notes under ;f5 in value. 

The quarter has witnessed a characteristic comparison of 
French and English fiction from “ Ouida’s ” p^. She main- 
tains that the type depietprf in,Daudet's Sappho may be fright- 
ful, but that it is not false. She denounces Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “pasteboard inanity,” and sneers at tlie “lukewarm 
insipidity pf English love.’’ Madame Sarah Bernhardt hits 
giv^ a striking impersonation of ‘iLena" in the French 
version of Mr. F. C. Philips’ " As in a Lookihg-Glaal” In: 
Macmillan’s “ Men of Action” Series, we have had ‘Lord 
Lawrence’ by Sir Richard Temple and ’Wellington I by 
George. Hooper. ■ 

INDIA AND THE EAST. I 

:■ BxlermL 

A conceottatiqn of S8,0oc> troops is sa|^ to - 
■■pIaee:ih;Vthe,.'; Caucasus,: The.- Tifwtrr ■statfisi:';,|hat''-(the:;;:^tij^^ 
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Government has grsmted Another six millions of roubles to 
General Annenkoff for completing his Asiatic Rail way scheme. 
In Another direction Russian enterprise has received a rebuff, 
the expedition to Tibet under Colonel Pevtsoif having been 
stopped by the Chinese authorities in Kashgar. 

Affairs on the Shan frontier are progressing towards a 
settlement, and there is every prospect of an amicable under- 
standing being arrived at with the Siamese authorities. Three 
or four districts in Burmah are still troubled with dacoits ; 
but the country seems likely to become quiet in far less time 
than Lower Burmah did. Good Government has had its 
natural results, tiie revenue having, in a few years, risen from 
Rx. 222,^8 to Rx. 870,200. This is more than ^^r^nt into 
the King’s treasury, as the monopolies, royalties, and tax(» 
on comme(ce formerly levied were to a great extent mis- 
appropriated by rapacious ministers. The French Consulate 
at Mandalay has been definitely closed, and this seems to be 
a tadt admission on the part of France, that the annexation 
of Burmah has practically extinguished her interests in that 
region. Grants of 10,000 acres of land in Upper Burmah 
have been offered to planters on very favourable terms, but 
.subject to the condition that 90 per cent, of the cultivators 
settled on the land shall be imported from Behar or Chota- 
Nagpore. The Commander-in-Chief, in a report to the Govern- 
ment of India, has stated that ‘‘ the rulers of Upper Burmah 
have been persistently misrepresented in certain irresponsible 
quarters from the beginning of our occupation, and no pains 
have been spared to disparage the rc.sults obtained.” Sir 
George White has shown that some of the strongest ministers 
<rf the ex-King were known to be the patrons of dacoits, 
from whose ni-gotten gains they did not scruple to swib. ,\ their 
, ipGomcs. It has been said that the disarming of a village 
places it at ^he mercy of dacoits ^ but experience has showti 
how often the arms are the special prize of which the dacoits 
are in search, and how seldom they are used by the villagers 
to defend themselves. ' 

Mn Bcadlaugh rath^ gave himself away to Sir* John ^rst 
in putting some questions about the abdication of the 
rajah of Kashmir. Tlvi St, James Gaseite 
that when the Radicals take up the cause of expressed Indians, , 
they should make such an infelicitous choice of ^bjec^* ^ > 

The rebellion which hadv broken out in Ba^ak^han against : 
the Amir’s authority, is not lifcnly to assumd danjgefoiri,; f 
proportions. In Sikkim matters are in statu 
poseafef the e:w>edition seem to have been practicilly 

the Sjifeence of any titaty idRy hcces$RaR>t^|»hd|ttirt? 
.■Oh irdhticrdcfSnce posts." 
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Mr. Digby has written an extremely silly pamphlet, entitled 
“ India. The Queen-Empress’s promises. How t^y are 
broken.” Here is a specimen : " Could but Her Majesty the 
Queen -ErnfM-ess of India see the manner in which this Royal 
Lady (the Maharanee of Rewa) is treated, and could you, 
my lords and gentlemen, realise, even for a moment, what the 
incidents referred to mean to the Indian people, even though it 
be in the dying days of a session that these facts are placed in 
your hands, I am satisfied that Parliament would not be 
prorogued until justice was done. Alas ! India is a long way 
off, Rewa is but a name, the Chandalin Maharani merely a 
shadow, and her moans too faint to be apprehended by ears 
filled with the din of British political strife 1” Solmtnf ur risu 
iabu/te! Such bombastic clap-trap can only damage and di^ 
credit the cause in which it is employed. The tragic air is 
about on a par with that of the strolling player at a fair who, 
in per.sonating Othello, calls out to Desdemona, “ The ’angkur- 
chif, the ’anglcurchif !” Mr. Digby apparently does not get his 
facts from the Statesman in this instance, as he gives a glowing 
picture of the good Government of Kashmir. The Statesiaan 
says “ For the last twenty-seven years the people of Kashmir 
have been suffering almost every evil that such a population can 
suffer. • • • • and when the Government, for the first time 
in the history of the province, attempts to secure an ameliora- 
tion of matters, our native contemporaries cither deny indig- 
nantly that there has been any misgovernment whatever/ r>r- 
denounce the Government in terms utterly unmeasurBd for^ 
having ‘annexed’ the province! The Statesman 
forsaten the cause of the native Princes. We never forsadre 
it, but when we see utterly untrue statements put forward 
against a course which we believe tlie Government has wisely - 
and honestly entered upow, we shall never sujjjport wM viri 
believe to be untrue.”* 


• Persons like Mr. Digby actually do harift to the Indian peoble; as 
setting^D fictitious grievances they try the patience of the British 
tnent aiid public, and draw away their atteiftion from real : 

such as the fever, which renders life a “living death ’V to the p^ple 
many district, and which cart be removed or inimmised by systematic, sahit^ 
tioh, the loVe pay of the police, and other matters which S 

life and liveHhood of miliions lar more than the 
• ChM^tn Miifcafini ’ Has anybody jSvfr, beard # 

■ tbareWas i>» --really 

or his -.‘'fiMesitav , wbea 
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IntetnaL 

In giving away the prizes at the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Lord Cross told the students that they 
were going out to a great field, where it was absolutely necessary 
that the British supremacy should be maintained ; the British 
supremacy had given to India all which she at present enjoyed. 
So it has been stated that the claims of England will not be 
forgotten in passing orders on the Public Service Commi$sion 
Report. 

The so-called “ charges” agjiinst Dr. Hall of Naini Jail have 
dwindled down to a complaint that Captain Hearsey, who was 
sentenced to simple imprisonment, was not treated as a first- 
class misdemeanant in England. Truly Pelion and have 

laboured with a mighty parturition, and have hardly brought 
forth a mefsqui to— much less the proverbial ridiculus mus^ 
The term “ first-class misdemeanant” is not known to the 
Indian statute law, or to the prison rules framed under it. 
When an offender commits an offence, for which an English 
Magistrate thinks treatment as a first-class misdemeanant 
would be an appropriate sentence, the Indian Magistrate 
sentences to fine only, as he knows that simple imprisonment 
means simply exemption at option from labour, but subjection 
in other respects to jail rules and discipline. We have, in -£>ur 
articles on “Comparative Penal Law,” recommended the intro- 
duction of a third sort of simple confinement, such as is imposed 
under the Louisiana Penal Code and in England. Dr. Hall 
appears to have fallen a victim to his own good nature. We have 
been informed on good authority that Dr. Hall gave Captain 
Hearsey his own razor, when the latter indignantly exclaimed 
he would not allow “ any native” to shave him ; also ; hat Dr, 
Hall personally induced a barrister to stand surety for Captain 
Hearsey, so that the latter raighCnbtbe unnecessarily detained 
in jail. It is believed by many that the Captain never really 
supposed his request for an inquiry would be granted. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any go<^, and the famine 
in Ganjam will probably result in a failway from< Bezwada to 
Cuttack^. In Behar there is some apprehension of continued 
scarcity, but throughout Bengal generally the outlook is much 
more hopeful. Some distress has been caused in Moorshedabad 
by the bursting of the Lalitakuri embankment. 

The chief feature of thp Jail Resolution for the year 1888 js^ 
that the number of corporal punishments decreased from 2,43[0 
to 1,891, the lowest number ever reached. The peridulum will 
nowjprobably begin to swing back again. Thcrisi are signs of 
tbis >n the r^ijfcnt Educational Resolution of tte 

Them is a substantial agreement awong offi^^ 
repirisentatfves of the native community as to tho 
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Ihe of irreverence and disregarcUfor anthoritj', and corporal 
punisfainent is recognised as a suitable penalty in ca^s.df 
aggrevat^ misconduct The provision of efficient training 
spools is held to be the most effective means available for im- 
proving discipline. The use of text-books having a direct 
bearing on conduct is also recommended. 

The Council of India Bill has been passed. In the dis- 
cusssioh on tlie Indian Budget, Sir John Gorst said there was 
no fear of a centralized India, since the settled policy of the 
India Government encouraged the financial, legislative, and 
administrative independence of the provinces. He further ex- 
plained that the surplus of the Famine Fund had been spent on 
railways, irrigation, and in the reduction of debt, and in lessening 
tlie chance of famine by assisting the transport of food. As 
regards the Bombay Mamlatdars, Lord Cross has* said that 
doubtless those who have offered bribes should be dismissed 
the Service with some compensation, but the victims of extor- 
tion should be retained in service, and guaranteed against 
prosecution. In this connection the article in the present 
number on the legal and constitutional aspects of the Crawford 
case deserves an attentive perusal. A strong reaction seems to 
have sprung up in Bombay, in favour of the Government, and 
hostile to the action of the remonstrating Judges. 

Tile despatch of the coolie question, from the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State, has been published. Special 
legislation at present is deprecated on the ground that certain 
recently concerted mea.sures are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the case. The solution of the question must rest 
with the Supreme Government, as Assam and the I5,-W. 
Provinces are also affected. It seems better that the labbur- 
contract should be executed in the district where the coolie is 
recruited. If a coolie hae been taken to A^m. by false 
pretences, he must now e1th^r*en^er into a cohtradf, or be left to 
his own resources in an unknown country, without any means of 
returning to his home. 

Dbds the fgHowing indicate that a new era is dawning for the 
iiativd*pfess ? A new newspaper, the " Saturday Hetald,'’ in- 
troduces Itself to the public in the following pro-eittiuih ^«-^fi^' 
feel tliat we. have a Jjlgher mission to fulfil than tb 
■Shtopesn'-abd 'gdoflfy Indian. . In-'a-'wdrdi.;thelto)^;.o^|i^ 
tioinatde Ifealurcaf of the majority of the 
'.'"ldun|i' cooi^^icubus by. thbir . abslenae 'in*our 
' 'none i^e,'I<^:;,nc^|ei.,, ; 
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enactoieDt in < Calcutta. . The In4ian Merchandise Mar|es 
Amendment Act has also been passed, but its operation is td be 
suspended for a short time. The leper question is being 
r^mrted on by Local Governments. In Bengal the attitude 
the people may be described as one of apathy and indiHerence. 
Excepting the relatives of lepers, the people, if ashed, v/iW 
be in favour of segregation. But they do not show any keen- 
ness on the subject. In the in-wards of mofussil dispensaries, 
no objection is expressed if a leper occupies one of the beds. 
But there would oe great alarm and indignation if a cholera or 
small-pox patient were not kept apart Among the Hindus 
there seems to be a feeling (due to the example of the virtuous 
Sabitri $ that a husband should not abandon a leprous wife 
and vice versk. The Bengal Council has passed a ' Bill to 
enable thev-Port Commissioners to lend the Calcutta Corporation 
two lakhs of rupees for the road from Howrah Bridge to 
Sealdah. 

In a case of cheating from Ranchee, an attempt was made 
to induce the High Court to quash the warrant that had issued ; 
in other words, to prevent the case coming to trial. Fortunate- 
ly the attempt failed. It was the success of such attempts 
in the years 1868 to 1871 that had a good deal to do with the 
shaping of certain provisions in the 1872 Code of Procedure, 
In Reuter’s case against the Statesman, there has been a judg- 
ment for the plaintiff with costs. The editor of the Dacca 
Prokash has been sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs 500 for defamation. In Madras. Colonel Moore, 
the President of the Municipal Commission, is suing Mr. 
Eardly Norton for defamation. There seems to be a strong 
feeling in Madras that the latter has hitherto had it much 
his own way. ’ " : 

In the defamation case, the judge directed an ac- 

quittal as there was nothing *to connect the editor with 
publication in Calcutta. This ruling has been much criticised 
by the Bar, but we venture to think it is very sound common 
sense. An accused {Person is supposed to be,, treated with 
more consideration t^an a defendant in a civil suit *1f A. 
borrows Rs. 50 from B, he can only be sued in the place 
where he borrowed the money, or wberf he insides. - Why 
should an accused person be worse off? If Mr. justice North 
had ruled otherwise than he did, we should have had the 
redudtio ad aksurdum thaf Mr. Chesney might have been ^osev 
cuted in Karrachee or Burmah, in Shillong or Tutirx^^lm Tn 
another case, the Agra Bank cheque case, the learned Judge’s 
finding on facts has been upset by the appdlate triluinal. 
In ^e defatnation case, brought by 

against the proprietor and editor of the 
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p^iMS acknowledged the falsity of their .stateiftenta, -and 
CMade a humble apology, whkh was accepted, 'the fehe ^ 
Rs. lOo imposed on Karim Chand by the Deputy Convhai^SiiMtir 
of L^ore, has been upheld by Mr. Mackie,* the Divisional 
Judge. It seems that the accused Aowed the Existence of, 
a system of dalali, but the ddfamatory statenntent which 
Mr, Browne complained of had no connection with the ques- 
tion of cUdali. 

There has been a proposal to tax the hlll-b^r. What 
will Mr. Caine say when he hears that it is proposed 
to make a sort of whisky out of jute ends ? 'The native 
Soondee or Kulwar could distil spirit out of almost anything 
—he sometimes makes to order a rich sort of invalid wine 
out of almonds, raisins, pistachio nuts and other ingredients. 
The Secretary of State’s despatch on excise ha% laid down 
the following principles ; (i.) that any extension of the habit 
of drinking among Indian populations is to be discouraged : 
(2.) that the tax on spirits should be as high as may be possible 
‘without giving rise to illicit methods of making and selling 
liquor : (3.) that, subject to these considerations, a maximum 
revenue should be raised from a minimum consumption of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Ihe Indian Police Reorganisation Scheme is taking a definite 
shape, and the necessity for mcneasing the rate of pay, and 
securing a better class of men is recognraed. 

There has been some discussion in the House of Lords 
regarding the silver plate duties. Lord Cross agreed with 
Lord Nortitbrook that the duty was in every way hurtful, 
and said he would give Mr. Goschen no peace until he bad 
repealed it, and modified the laws relative to compulsory 
hail marking, and so facilitated the import into England of 
Indian silver plate. • 

A report has been tssuefl on the operations of the Socii^ 
Reform Committee of *the 'Rajput Sirdars. Out of 194 
marriages, the rules had only been contravened in 33 instances, 
and the breaches had been punished* by fines. Osncal^nage, 
opifhn-smc^ing, hemp-taking and spi^t-drinklng are; condkim* 
ned. A Bombay paper mentions two recent marriages, in ane 
of which the bride was 15 months and the bridegroom 32 ikinril 
old. In the Hooghly district a bride of 8 months .ifcec^ 
wedded to a bridegroom of 28 years. 

The Assam Behar Railway fads been op^ed^ 

Theits and hmisebrei^kiags have increased in vptanes aipi^it^d^^^^ 
line, and it is now intended to place detectives of 
Police et the Railway Statioasi to gi^ 

'.’the .'benefit vOf'tbekRnowledge of - bad 
:-Cknti|W^K|wfeeee;dac^»:has’.beia',^capta^^ 
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The perfbrmaRce of the ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard ’’ at Simla 
is said to have been quite equal to the representation at the 
Savoy theatre. 

In Russia th^ functions and jurisdiction of juries have been 
. considerably curtailed by an imperial Ukase. This change is 
the outcome of a prolonged agitation in Russia against trial 
by jury. The same feeling has been evinced in some other 
continental countries, and it exists to a great extent in England. 

Obituary : Sir Salar Jung, Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 
This gentleman, when in England two years ago, published 
two papers in the Nineteenth Century, which attracted much 
attention, pointing out the danger to Mahomedans in India 
of any Russian advance to the Bosphorus. The nerenUial 
Nawab Abdul Lutif has had a letter from Arminius Vadibdiy, 
in which the Professor expresses his sympathy for. the 
Indian Mahomedans. and tells them that, though English 
rule has its faults, it is perfection as compared with Russian 
rule. 

H. A. D. Phillips. • 


September i 6 th 1889. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Review of the Revenue Administration of Province of Oudhy 
for the year ending 30/A September 1888. 

T his Review consists of pages of print ; to which 88 
pages of figures are tacked on as appendices. Its 
interest centres in the information it affords as to the working 
or the Rent Act of 1886:— * 


In the last year of the old Rent Act, notices of ejectment were issued 
to the number of 92,45 covering an area of 360,000 acreft By the new 
Rent Act the issue of these notices is restricted to certain specified cases. ^ 
Every tenant is now secured by statute in the occupation of his holding 
for a term of seven years from the date of the last change in his rent 
*or of the Last alieration in the area of his holding. During this period 
be cannot be evicted except for arrears of rent upon an unsatisfied decree,, 
or in execution of a decree for ejectment for certain breaches of the 
general conditions of agricultural occupation. At the close of each statu- 
tory period the tenant is liable to a statutory enhancement, or he may 
be removed from the holding by a notice of ejectment, on which a heavy 
court-fee is charged except where the statutory tenant has died and the 
notice is served on his heir. A notice of ejectment has to be served 
before the 15th of November, so that the objections of the tenant, if any, 
may be decided before the close of the agricultural year, and any notice 
issued in the year preceding that of this report were lodged in ignor- 
ance of t]»e law. 

During the year there were 2,369 notices or applications 
for ejectfnent, covering an area of 11,43® acres, feudality 
still to a large extent contests the authority of the law in Oudh t 
e. g.t the Commissioner o| Rae Bareli states that in some estates 
the landlord defies the law by a summary ejectment, " whiefc 
the tenant may be too tiiftid tb^ resist by his only remedy. » 
suit for illegal ejectment” Clearly statistics of notices, ap^- 
cations and legal processes, are "of less than no Wprt^ 
at ail if t^ law can be overridden^and flouted ft will 
brute force. The Deputy Commissioner of Bata 
made the sumniary aviction of tenets landlords the niittoiR; 
of very detailed inquiry throu^ bis supervww^^^^^^ k^^ 
with the result diatbe ascertained iiapo-, cultiva^q^ i-tb 
been deprived of the possession ^1,927 
■ ■■half ^-aies'-coniprisedrio the.lto«!inal/no^i©i^j;^;;-;^";w;:^!i;4 
Facts of this *^ are admitted, _lhOHgb, 
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of the Bara Bankl cnquiiy,afid the statement of the Commi»> 
sioner of Rae Bareli, this quotation from paragraph 52 of the 
Review shows that the law is evaded : — 

It will be observed that the provisions which limit to an anna in the 
'rupee the enhyMiKevnent oh tenants Who. succeed an evictei statutory 
tenant, have ncit be4a observed. .The districts vary greatly in this respect. 
In the Sitapur Division lands weie^ at least nominally, re-let at their former 
rent ; in Lucknow the bt^dings were re-let at a great neduotion. In Gonda 
and ^Itanpur the new rents, although the aggregates are small, represent 
a rise of 97 and per cent. 

It is ..true enough that under sections 47 and 50 of the Act, 
a landltx'd who evicts a tenant after compensating him for 
in^txwements is entitled to an enhanced rent from.thc new 
tenant in ^opordon to the value of the improvement' 'That 
is but fair But the arrangement entails loopholes for hole 
and corner lubterfuge which need careful watching on the 

* part of district officers. Statement No, XXXVI shows that 
no less than 8,874 notices of relinquishment were lodged by 
the tenants during the year, covering an area of 42,310 acres, ' 
an area nearly double that embraced by the notices of 
ejectment of all kinds. Nearly a third of the aggregate 

* feiinquishments were in Unao, and the Deputy Commissioner 
mentions that they were almost confined to the riparian mahils 
of his district, where many of the cultivators are Kah&rS^ 
who as boatmen have other means of livelihood and are 
independent by character. These appear from his report to 
have suffered less than is usual from the floods of the Ganges. 

We note that the officiating Deputy Commissioner of fiardol, 
commenting on the considerable number of relinquish- 
ment nodees in that district, expressed an opinion that they 
were forced by the landlords, “as a means of evading' c'^ct- 
ments.’’ In the Lucknow district not a single nodee of 
enhancement of rent was served by' landlords. Presumably 
they took the law into their owL hands. Since district 
reports were sent in, information has been received by 
the Oudb Revenue Department, showing a remarkable 
increase in the number of ejectment notices issu^ in ^ie 
current ygar. Thqr amount to 3,078 covering 2341$ acres, 
and the increase is particularly marked .in the districts of 
Fartabgarh, Bae Bareli and Gonda. On the oAer hand notices 
of enhancement for the coming year have diminished from 197 
tp 11$. Sbme oflicers express the opinion that the notices wi^e 
evaded, butnot to any material extent ; that moderate enchance- 
ments are still submitted to partly from ignorance, partly from 
timi^i^.partly from old and friendly relations : ptbemcoasidi^ 
t|at frpm; tlMr||tightness of the old rents on the oop hand, aflyir 
^y^ api^roacbi pr dxe revision of assessm.oits in Oiidl^ them is 
ahaence of movement itt rents. 
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If! short, time enough has not gone by yet skifce &e raMQg 
of the new Rent Act to judge correctly as to its practiCjpS effect 
amongst such a diirerstfied population as that of Oudh. 


Report on the Progress and Condition of the Govem^n^i Rotani* 
cal Gardens at Saharanpur and Mussooree^ for the year 
ended ^ist March 1889. 

ARDEN Reports, as a rule, have always an indictmeht 
VJ against the weather. Tliis one is no exception. Neverthe- 
less it is satisfactory to be able t6 add, that during his four years 
incumbency of office Mr. Gollan his largely reduced expenditure;* 
and if to last year’s cash receipts there be added Rs. 2, j32-9-o,-^ 
the cost of seeds and plants distributed to soldiers gardens, and 
a further sum of Rs. 2,239-14-0 representing the actual saving 
to Government through utilization of drugs grown in the 
gardens,— there is a paper deficit converted into an actual surplus. 
Potato disease has attacked the Gardens rather extensively, but 
the disease i.s attributed by the Director of Agriculture, N.-W, 
Provinces to the tendency of the Indian agriculturist to use over 
and over again seed grown on the same plot of land. We notice 
a new fruit introduced — the American Dewberry, described asv? 
“delicious, better than the best blackberry, and as large or 
larger moreover, it is easily grown, and eminently suited to 
to Indian climatic conditions : “When more generally known 
it is sure to become popular.” 

Here is an interesting extract ; — 

Rye ( TriHcum vuli^:are)^A parcel of seeds of this ceria! was received 
from the Superintendent, Government Gunpowder Factory, Ishapore, and 
were sown at his request in order to ascertain whether the North-Western 
Piovincesand Punjab are capable of producing rye straw for the manu- 
facture of a certain class of gunpowder. 

The seeds thus obtained w%r& sown at the same time and were giveti 
the same peatmen t as given to ^heaU They did not geimihate weli i>ht 
those which came up produced a crop of straw averaging about two and 
a half feet in length The experiment was thus sufficiently successfid to 
establish the fact that rye straw could be*produced in this pati , of India 
•f ne^ssary,* The plants also gave a crop of well developed and 

I anticipate even better results in another teason from this partly accU- 
matised stock, should the Superintendent of the Gunpowder Factory Willi 
me to continue the er^eriment. 

White ants are developing a pernicious fancy foir (euca»f 
lyptiis citriodora and meliodora, am] are likely to impair theiif 
usefulness.; .. 
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Repotl Bis.ptnsarUs m the Putffaht the year 
1888. 

I -T is noteworthy 1:hat last year the Lady Aitdieson Hospital 
for womeif was opened at Lahore 

The qu»tion of the provision of a hospital for Europeans at this place 
has recently been under the consideration of Goveramwtt. His Honour 
fully agrees as to the necessity of such an institution, and is prepared to 
make a grant for the purpose, but the larger share of the required foods 
must be provided by public subscription, The Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals notices an urgent want of suitable hospital buildings at 
Delhi and other places. The provision of new buildings, as above re- 
mained, is a suitable charge on iiivesled funds. In fact. Rule XyUl of 
the Hospital and Dispensary Rules, does not authorise the sale of sucb 
investments except in the event of money being required for n&i -buildings 
or for esteMhive repairs to existing buildings. ' 

The number of lepers on the rolls of the six Punjab Asy- 
lums was 5^4. being 23 more than in the previous year And 
“none are reported to have derived much benefit from the 
treatment afforded them." 

Dr. Perry, Professor of Surgery, Mayo Hospital, writes in his 
Report As was pointed out in last year’s report, the practice 
and teaching of surgery is seriously hampered by the 
altogether inadequate provision made for the supply of instru- 
ments and apparatus. 


Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter ta the 
Government of Bengal for the year 1888-89. 

T he Orissa coast having been found by experience to 
be the Bay of Bengal focus on which a large portion of 
South-West monsoon storms strike, Mr. Pedler, the ohi 'i^ting 
Meteorological Reporter thinks “ it would be extremely de^rable 
in the interests of the Storm Signal Service that the telegraphic 
communication over that area ^ouid be as perfect as possible" 
as it frequently happens that on the occasion of bad weathdir, or 
of a cyclone approaching, the Orissa coast, the communication 
is suspended several hours before the storm approaches theiamd. 
This at once makes it difficult to determine the line of inarch 
and the position of a storm with any degree of certaipty* 
Even during the months of April and Mey, vidten stiohg 
southeriy winds blow in the north-west angle ^ the Bay, it U 
ibund sometimes to be impossible to send in the daily 
rologicdl tel^rams with certainty and regulati^^ and thiisiif lli 
the lrst thirteen days in May 1889, on hot a single day did Bie > 
False ^int telegram reach this office in time to Ik the^^ 
in Bie Daily )^ather Report, and thas, for a|l 
t* fbiecasting, these bbsers«UoiDi| 
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AnnuiU Returns of the Charitabbr Dispensariis under iJ^ Giov- 
mmt of Benpd for the year 1888. 

F liOM Dr. Hilaon's Report OB the Gharitable Dispensaries of 
Bengal we gather that on 31st December*! 888, there wer^ 
350 Dispensaries in the Province, as against 243 in the preced* 
ing year ; that there has been a steady increase in the number of 
patients treated, and that more surgical work was done in 1888 
than in 1887. 

Subscriptions, however, both from Europeans and natives, 
show a considerable decrease and expenditure upder all beads 
“ increased very much.” 


Returns of the Rail-borne 7 rode of Bengal for *the' quarter 
ending the list March ^ 

F rom the secretariat Returns of the Rail-borne Trade • 
of Bengal for the first quarter of the year, we gather 
^ that the result of the transactions for the quarter ending the 
31st March 1889, in comparison with the figures of the cor- 
responding period last year, is a decrease of 27‘ii per cent, 
in the total traffic lifted. •* Railway plant and rolling stock ” * 
formed one of the items of trade in 1887-88, but under the 
orders of the Government of India, it has been omittPd in 
the returns from the ist April 1888. If the trade under that 
head, amounting to 1040,446 maunds, be deducted from the 
returns for the quarter ending the 31st March 1888, the net 
traffic of the present quarter will below the figures of the 
fourdi quarter of 1887-88 by only 15*88 per cent , of which 
il'Oi per cent will be under imports, and 18*53 per cent 
under exports. 

The chief falling off in the import trade occurred under 
oilseeds, while the exports decreased owing to the absence of 

demand for food-grainy fli tjie Upper Provinces, where tb»e 

Was a scarcity in 1887-8S. 


Twetdy-Rfrst Annual Report of the Sanitary Coutmisdi^f 
" , . . the year 1%%%. \ :■ .V- 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner Betigldr i^ 
: 1888 is submitted by Dr. Gregg. Sir 3 ^^ 

thinly tlmt tlM registration both qf births 
extrenieiy .• defisctive- ^ Stat .ud tiusd^rtiip;dbi|^^ 

^draWBVfropi' . tt,^ -.either^ with;:.regard 
i;l^U!iHteCfc:dr;j^:healthiteess.uf-vthe:-:yeat 
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higher than* In amy other part of the satrapy On the other hand 
Orissa shows a tower death-rate from fever than other parts of 
Bengal The fluctuations in the death-rate of the difierent 
cantonments are ^striking. In Dorunda the rate was as high as 
59*27, while in Dum-Dum, a more populous cantonment situa- 
ted in a less healthy locality, it only reached 1 i*6q. In Aliporc 
it fell from 44*32 in 1887 to 2873 1888, while in Buxa it 

rose from 9 64 to 20*37. In two of these cantonments the 
mortality registered is as low as in many of the municipa- 
lities, yet in cantonments, such as Fort William and Dum-Dum, 
it is to be supposed that registration will be tolerably accurate. 

The prevalence of cholera during every month of the year • 
for the last> fifteen years, its seasonal incidence in four 
main divisions of the Province, and its comparative prevalence 
in each district in Bengal during 1888, have been illustrated by 
< the Sanitary Commissioner in a series of diagrams which l>avc 
been prepared with great care and are very interesting. 
Dr. Gregg remarks; — 

•‘The inferences to be drawn from this (the first) diagram are (i) that 
the year 1S88 compares favourably with nine out of the fourteen years with 
« which it is compared ; (2) that as a rule the Province is comparatively free 
from cholera during the earlier months of the year, and that when in some 
years it does prevail in January and February, it is a continuation of the 
disease which was developed in intensity at the end of the preceding yeai^^ 
(3} that the desease prevails with much severity in the hot weather before 
the rains set in ; (4) that there is a comparative lull during the rains ; and 
(S) that It appears again in the cold weather, but not to the same extent 
as in the hot weather. ” 

The connection between the variations in the seasonal incidence of the 
disease in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore, and the character 
and elevation of the soil tn different localities, and consequent char»ge 
in the height of the sub-soil water, are clearly demonstrated by these 
diagrams; ' \ 

It is worthy of remark tbat not a single death from small-pdx 
is reported to have occurred in the district of Bogra during the 
year, and that the floating popufation* of Calcutta continued to 
enjoy immunity from the disease. The following extract 
from Sir Steuart Bayley’s* Resolution is pregnant vritb mean- 
ings:— ,, , ^ 

The great prevsdence of this disease during the three last months of the 
year is undoubtedly caused by the saturation of rhe Mil with water after 
the rains, and it is to be feared that the natural difficulties of draining the 
cotimry have, in- many case^ been increased, as the Sanitary Commissioner 
points buu by roads and embankments insufficiently provided with ettivefto* 
The waterway allowed m and road embankments is cakidaied by 

Enebtieii ^ with reference rather to the stability of the work than to ^ the 
samtaiy requirments of the loeaHty. But it is not merely the work^^ 
maif ith^has to be grappled with. The action of natiim mads pim 
iS^sj^ flSt county like Bengal to Silt up- the khali add ap 
hl^SiHeydraiiiedl^b^^ them. Ubder tlm guMancemf 
ii* the Ckverfunent of India, hage jwoppaedi a be|^^ 
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to!*itr4s inaMd^nf; these eeilt ; but it late be fcuured yiatthe:tiine t<r«^h 
Dr. GM{[g looks forward, when the country will be thoroughly and syateraak* 
cally druttsd, is still far distant. 


Annual Report on tke Foreign Trade of the N.-W. P. 'and* 
Ottdhf for the fear ending list March 1889. 

T his Report is submitted by Mr. T. W. Holderness, c. S., 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, N W. P. 
and Oudt), who states that the cordon of posts maintamed 
for registration of traffic remained unaltered ; that the posts on 
the Nepal frontier were all Inspected ; that one of the five posts 
on the Tibet frontier was visited by the Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, Kamaun, and that the registration tvork was 
generally found satisfactory. 

It cost the State altogether Rs. 5,172 against Rs.*4455 in the 
previous year. The increase was partly due to revision of 
establishment. The traffic with Nepal shows considerable 
decrease during the year, while that with Tibet showed a com- 
paratively large increase. The decrease in the import from Nepal 
occurred mostly under grain and firewood. For several months 
traders in Nepal were, it is said, prohibited by the Nepal Par- 
bar from taking these articles across the frontier, as it was 
thought necessary to maintain local stocks for the sake of 
providing supplies for the camp of high Nepalese offioitds on 
toun The decrease in:the export trade was principally under 
cotton piece-goods, metals and salt. 

The increase in the import of salt is adjudged due‘ to the 
enhancement in excise duty levied in the plains, which has 
somewhat increased the area within which Tibetan salt can 
compete with Indian. 

The increase in the export of grain from India to Tib^ was 
consequential on the increlsgd import of salt, as it is given in . 
payment for the latter. • • ^ V 


Tho Second Annual Report of the toms JuMee Sandarhmi . 
* Darjeeling, for iZZZiS^ . 

T he Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium flourishes , 

be remembered!that Rajsh.Govind bf;R 

havh% jdaced;; 90,000 Rupees at Mr. I^aas- 
spent on some work oif pubic utility; . 
ttHaiewtabliBhinent of a Hill Sanitarium (or 
are^tedd in & Re^nt on ridsThstiturion 
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country. In rmponse to* this circular !Ut l!)hanput Sing 
BahadoiMr subscribed Rs. 5.000, and another item of Rs. 25 
only - was rceiv^, and no more. 

Independent^ natives of India having thus testified to their 
' want of appreciation of the Sanitarium, in spite of “ circulars, 
pamphlets, leaflets, cards letters, &c. Ac , numberinjg about 30,000 
at about a cost of Rs. 1,200” having been circulated broadcast, 
the Board of Revenue was appealed to, and sanctioned levies 
froni minor’s estates under the Court of Wards guardianship, as 
follows— 

Burdwan Estate Rs*. 1.000 annually. 

Oighapttttea ,, Rs. 1,000 da 

Tikari „ Rs. 1,000 da 1, ^ 

^ Cossimbazar „ Rs. 500 do. 

Nurhan „ Rs. 500 do. 

Ghanchal „ Rs. 2oo da 

The actual member of admissions during the year was 199 
and the daily average of inmates 12-3. 


SUport on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1888, 

T his is a concise but full Report on the Calcutta Medical 
Institutions for the year 1888. 

Of the number ol persons treated, in the Calcutta ahd. 
Surburban Hospitials we read that — 

The total number of patients treated in all the hospitals during th« 
year, exclusive of the voluntary lock-hospitals (which have now been- 
excluded from the list of medical institutions embraced in this reppri), 
was 2S3,7o6 against 261,177 in 1887, the difference being 7,471. As re>:ards 
in*door patients, the numbers tieated show little variation at SJl the 
institutions when compared with those of the previous year, ^t there 
has been a considerable diminution of out-door patients at tfae> ^icaf 
College Hospital andi Mayo Institutions, and more particularly at the 
latter. There has also been a decrease at tbfi Howrah Hospital. 

The annual returns of the CbanJiMy Hospital— where nearly 
one-third of alt the out-patients of Calcutta are supposed to 
be treated — have been, pronounced inaccurate, and hence 
** vitiated '' as Sir Steuart Bayley’s Resolution mildly pots it. 
We are glad however observe, that a much larger humber 

of Europeans availed themselves of Hospital treathiehi in the 
year under revit^ than in 1887, tboii^ fewer Hindoo and 
MabcMnedan women and children applied for treatment 
a result probatfiy due to the successful- woildng and gronrh^ 
popularity of Lady Dufferln Hospital. Tfieie was/as 
a v^ 'h^h deatb^ate ammig those treatt^ fo 
and vwwrah Hospitals, ** in^^^ many foorfluiad paijeiiihi- 
we admitted.'* # are told, continiRUi^ib^'^^^ 

4rcto.' 'sllif)l-pox'i - ■■ NeverfoiStessi 
Ipve been constructed at the 



(ItKreased somewhat, both In prcYalence ancl, moftifl^; and 
under the head Malarial the figures also show a decr«»i^. 

0{ J^eaereal (iisMses, we tead-^ 

The return shows a large diminution of these affectians, owing partfy ti> 
the exc'uston from it of the cases treated in the voluntary loclt*h6^itals,^ 
The figures, however, refer only to in>door cases treated in the hpspitats ; 
but ifout’door patients are taken into account, as well as ail those treated 
in the voluntary lock hospitals, it will be found that there has been a 
general diminution of venereal affections in 1888 as compared with 1887, 
the total figures for the two years being 13,038 and 14,618 respectively. 

The number of ' important surgical operations performed 
rose from 1,488 in 1887 to i,7>9, and were attended with a fair 
measure of success ; especially among those affected with 
diseases of the eyes. At the Eden Hospital for women mutd* 
good work was done. The Ezra Hospital has proved a bless» 
ing indeed to the sick poor of the Jewish religion. , 

The Officers attached to the various hospitals continue 
to write in high terms of the services Of the nursing stafiT. 
pf sister Lucy, the late Superintendent of the Clewer Sister- 
hood, drho for the last eight years served the sick and stricken 
in the Calcutta hospitals, Dr. Hilson writes : — Her self-denying 
devotion to duty, and her kindness and attention to the sick, 
will long be held in affectionate remembrance.” 


of the Court of Wards, N,- W. Provinces, for the 
Revenue year 1887-88, 

W E have no Sir Bernard Burke in India to tell of thn 
vicissitudes of its aristocratic families ; but the 
condensed story of one of them, as set forth in this Court 
of Wards Report, might serve in broad outline for the story 
of at least three quarters ©f them. Here it is ; — 

Panki^angaganj EsUUe, Z7Arri’ri.*-Thi8 estate, cil^riifii^ a 

balf sliuire in a village was the property of Rajah PhttS| re- 

pi^wptative of a branch of the Sheorajpur Cfaandels in tfap Cs^npiM: 
distrtot. At the time when tbe district cam* under the Brhint' nte ^ 
estate, bdid «ome 42 villages; but all these, except haff the viii^ 
Fanki^ngaganj, weie graduallif alienated eithw by auedon ot ftdfa# Si^i 
to meet the Rija's liabilitiea The share in the remahsing 
RiMa Dbiraj Siugh ^s about to be sold in executiqe of a 
incurred by his prdfiecessors, when the GwiminiKt 
in January iSygi sanctioned a SUUe loan of Rs. 

■ intciPti '..'M^yable .witbin sp yearf,.v.on;;Xnnditieh;.:i^:^|l^^ 

>s to Government as «e<an% lor. 

«ntate:nriAl>'>^1»t' iinder. the^aMgtnhiHM'hf 
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tiie saVctiM ^ <j(>)>emnieBt mu jtidicitod to tbe remmil «ff <Uie 4 i 9 i}ai 4 iftca* 
tioa p^ed .upon tbe Bija, end the estate mu nnder C. O. No. x^r, 
dated 14th September 1888, rdeased from management an 30tb Sept«nu>er 
1888 ^ - 

, A table of estates administered by the Court of Wards 
for females, minors, idiots, lunatics, and others. Is given, and 
shows a total of 136. But it appears that thf acfual number 
of estates under management is 1 15. There was a, decrmtse in 
expenditure on ** works of improvement.'” as compared with 
1B86-87, and the educational charges of the year amounted to 
Rs. 18,878. Two minor wards were sent during the year, to be 
educated at the Wards’ Institute, Agra, which, with three others 
sent previously, made a total of five. It is a pity l^hat^^^hs oiRcial 
mind haj not much time to spare for thcwght about ii fitting 
education for the aristocratic classes : a mistake whidi time 
will surely livenge some day or another. ** The mills of God 
grind slowly,” as Longfellow puts it ; but they are grinding 
eternally. ^ 

From a financial point of view, the Court of Wards mana^* 
ment for the year was, as may be assumed, satisfactory. 


Annual Report of the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for. tie 
year 1888 . 

I N submitting this report. Dr. Hilson, Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, Bengal, deprecates its brevity, in that 
having only taken charge of his office on the 30th April, he has 
nut had time to look carefully into the returns that accompany 
the Report. This may, in some measure, account why, in a 
tabular statement giving the Causes of Insanity in the 
European Asylum at Bhowaniporc, he enumerates sepau^ tely: — 


IntemperatKe. ^ 
Excessive dnrnking. 
Drinking; andc 
Ardent spirits. 


** Although,” he says, "Ahe patients suffering from the different 
types of insanity are flow arranged according to !the system 
adopted by the RoyaF College of Physicians |n the pew 
nomenclature of diseases, the change does^ not appear h> .h>^ve 
produced a$ much uniformity in the returns as might' be' t^ired, 
and h is probable that, until some authoritative definition ht 
obtained of the various forms of mental disease, not iititeb 
psMpnss in this direction will be made.” 

We are lold that at Patna, Beirhamporei Dacca, Dtdlunda and 
CjBttaek there was overcrondiag on account' of insidfident aeopd^ 
hn^atioa, some male patients sle^ in <^rand«iiij 

good health. Bat Dr, Hilson i:^ectt lo: did^ 
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hi Yeraitdahs, and sugg'csts ^at tjiiiet and UiofTensive' fitijatics 
should not be aent to Asylums ** unless there is somO vety good 
reason for doing so,” We regret to note, however, that dte 
returns for the last ten years show that the criminal class of 
lunsdics is annually becoming larger ; " and it remains to be 
seen whether the hew system of discharging them after re- 
covery, which was recommended by a special Committee last 
year, and .approved of by Government, will have the effect of 
reducing it ” Opinions differ perhaps as to the meaning of the 
word recovery. Nevertheless we are glad to learn that siclcness 
diminished generally in the asylums — as it did outside them 


The fluctuation in the health of the asylums correspond in a great 
measure with those of the jail and general population in the same districts, 
the only marked exception being found at Cuttack, where tnere was in. 
creased sickness in the jail with an improvement in the health of the 
lunatics. • 

Fever, as usual, was the cause of most of the sickness at nearly all the* 
asylums. Only at itullunda was there any cholera, six cases, two of 
which proved fatal having occurred in November. No cause could be as- 
signed for the outbreak, wlitch was preceded a short time previously by the 
appearance of the disease in the Station Hospital adjoining the asylum. 


The mortuary statistics shew that there were 74 deaths In al( • 
the asylums ; or at the rate of 7 93 per cent. Last year it was 9*1 1 ’ 
per cent Injuries, accidents, escapes, &c., are still somewhat 
numerous, and with a view to their diminution, Dr. Hilson has 
directed that they should all be reported at his office imme- 
diately after their occurrence, so that an opinion can be formed as 
to the completeness of the investigation into each case. 

The total cost of maintaining the five native asylums of 
Bengal was Rs. 81.172-2-3. In 1887 it was Rs. 78,996-1-4. The 
profits derived from the manufacturing depa^ment amouiited 
to Rs. 4474-3-4, of which the Patna Asylum l^tritmted 
Rs. 2,324-1-1, Dacca Rj. RO1317-4, Berhampore Rs. 653-6-6, 
Cuttack Rs 255-8-1 and iJulluhda Rs. 227-12-4. This shows an 
increase at Patna and Dicca,tvhile there has been a falling off 
at the other asylums. At Dullunda the very small ptblll 
obtained, when compared with that ef former y^rs, is attdh^-^ 
abk to the erection of a new workshed at a cost of Rs, 649^; 
and also to depreciation in the value of cocoaout ’oil, In 
manufaetpre of which many of theluaatlqi were employeit.> 


Amnsi of tk Royal BfitanU 


fctm and. naKsId Ahnual - 
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whlch,'*hen the plants now being put out in It have had tioie 
to establish themselves, the edect inside ^vill be vay dne ; 
though externally, no house with such a lai^e artm Of thatdved 
root can possibly look well. To screen this nnsightiiness ai 
much as possible from observation, trees are b^ng planted in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Garden Herbarium has received considerable acces> 
^ns todts collection of dried plants since the Superintendi^t’s 
last R^xut was written. Contributions have been received 
from Sikkim, from Upper Burmah, from the Shan Hills, from 
the Naga Hills, from the forests of Canara. Frontier Wars 
are apparently the Garden’s golden opportunities. Kew has, as 
usual, contributed bountifully to Howrah. Not only and 
specimens, but many valuable books also for the X,ibraiy. 
During the ^year, the second part of the Annals of the 
, Garden was' issued. It contains the completion of the 
Superintendent’s monograph of the genus Ficus. A fresh part, 
treating of the Indo-Malayan species of oaks and chestnuts, 
is promised in a few months. 

Cposiderablc activity is reported in the nursery and seed de- 
Apartments, no fewer than 31,183 plants and 2,075 packets of 
seedshaving been issued to Municipalities, Road Committees,^ 
Managers of Station Gardens, and the public at large. It 
true that the figures cited fall short of those of 1887-8S, but 
tha returns for that year were swelled by the issue of a quite 
unprecedented number of the plant producing Rlieea fibre, 
In the adaptability of which to manufacturing puiposcs somn 
people still believe. ' 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the 
N. tv. Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending ^ist D^Jtber 
1888. • ^ 

B y way .of commentary on the usqs and values of Indian 
smtistics, we reprint paras, . 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the twenty«> 
first Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner, N, W. F. 
and Oudh:— * v 


It will be %een thst the rfeorded number of births for it less 
than the nuiqber for the preceding year,. by 21,296. 

The ratio <a fatrtlw per thousand of population was ^- 3 $ as eempared 
with 3874101^18^* In other words, the births-rate for tite tsm yintt Fas 
Dmriy 'the 'sitne. v''' 

The for^gping biiiSWate is cdWilated nn the census figtn^ 
ii thenatuf^tnemiieof tbe population, or the number by whi^jthe hhiks 
have . the deaths since 1881, amoundng tO' 2.59^636,: it p^ed^ 

thenBmn numbers of 1881, and the birtbwme mkiitat# 
'l^ih-t]mlNttiofor.a888:nmidd-be 
':)^tfc!iiii|lh a-Vmi'pst ^.waa iSwiW'-'iaia'r-iftwrr'hf/'^ 
:/-)milhmwffi^eri;:Wilhabe'iaiqnca''w;-tmcnring;giWiter:''attmtti«M.l#>’'1^ 

„0 fi0 ;8uU't0Uoiiw4:V.1l^ M 
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reeor4 births and deaths^ but esfiecially the former, cootiiiues lo Im 
observed wheiever registration is made the subject of inquiry. It is salh 
to assume that the actual birth*rate in these provinces is as much over 
40 per thousand as the recoided statistics make tt to be under 40 perthott* 
aand of population. * 

Here is the opening sentence of para 17. ** The insanitaiy 
condition of the villages of the provinces has frequently 
been described : it could hardly be worse than it is ; yet 
the recorded statistics show that their inhabitants are greatly 
healthier than the inhabitants of town.” As to the causes 
of death in 1&88 there wa$ a decrease under the depart- 
mental headings Cholera^ Fever, Bowel complatnU ; and an 
increase under the headings Small-pox^ Injuries and all other 
causes. In view of cholera as a preventable disease,” credit 
is claimed for the fact that, owing to sanitary precautions^ 
there has been no outbreak of cholera at any^of the great 
faii^ held in the N. W. P. and Oudh, during tiie past three * 
seasons. 


Repent on the HorttcuUural Gatdens^ Lucknozu^ for tie year 
ending %\st March 1889. T 

Jrir^HE incidence of the seasons has borne hardly on Hoiti- 
X cultural Gardens at Lucknow. Extreme heat in May 
and June 1888, proved fatal to fruit trees : untimely rains in 
February and March 1889, no less fatal to experimental 
wheat crops. Experiments made in the culture cf grasses fior 
hay and fodder were not encouraging/’ But flower culture 
prospered, and the sale of ornamental trees and plants was 
greater than in any previous year. Experience has shown 
that* both soil and climate at Lucknow are unsulted tothe 
Mandarin orange, and trees of that graft are to be replaced 
,by local hewla, Fiity-seipen*alhbukhara trees have been planted 
'on the ^ite of an old, friujlSss^juncongenial vineiy. From aeedfi 
aent by Mr. Reasoner of the Royal Palm Nurseries, Manatcab 
Florida^ plants of the following fruit-trees have been ratsad 

Jirunus cfaickasa (Chickasaw plum). 

IFUcourtia sepiaria. • 

'Diospyros virgmiana. 

f^stdium Chtnensis (described as a hardy yeBawyttavit). 

W<ft glad to find that improvetnant of flta pftadpii 
ccmnltiy vegetebles by selection 1, beine sMadity persevered 
wHfih. AUbottgh in some, little or no improvepieirt Is Mpparenl^ 
pelt {nosers 'better {brm and sire are shoam, HiH tKHdtMil 
Imt seed, sathodl^ appreciated by native gnaverei m tipd 
as dbft 3 &»• per raanndattite 
mtf'i^tAeas.Mrtnaittfdibreaxtfeipdlnt^^ Vulia 
gaod«nspsoftwdld^<tfdwMfFf«Mfis'l^^ 

VCMU utxxix.] «fi 
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sowing early in September. When sown in October, plants 
are usually killed by cold before bearing. The kinds grown 
were Sutton's miniature Haricot and Canadian Wonder. The 
following inforiiiation about fodder grasses will be acceptable 
to many. For the last three years small plots of the following 
indigenous fodder grasses have been grown : — 

Local name* Botanical name* 

Buxa ... ... Apluda aristata. 

Janawa ... ... Andiopog»n HladhH. 

Karmakra ••• .y Eleusine aegyptica. 

GooJgooiy ... ... Etagroslis plumosa. 

Seoree ... ... Panicum sanguinale. 

Gapioyah ... ... Panicum antidoiale.^\ ^ 

All but the last named were grown from seed sown in the beginning of 
the rains. The chief result of their cultivation has been to show that 
they are, with tne exceotions of Buxa and Gamoyah, too short in length 
to make it worth while growing them alone for either hay or pasture, but 
they might with advantage be mixed with the latter grasses for both 
purposes. 

Gamoyah is a strong rather coarse grass, growing mostly in dry banks 
and slopes where cultivation is not in force, and conspicuous by its green 
succulent growth in the dryest and hottest months of the year ; though not 
much appreciated by cattle in its wild state, it was thought that, unde* 
cultivation and by cutting it when tender, it might prove useful by yielding 
a supply of green fodder, with little or no irrigation at a season wb;n 
green grass is hardly obtainable. During a two years trial the results, 
however, have been so poor, that it must be pronounced a failure under 
cultivation, both with or without irrigation or level ground. 

Finochio was grown for the first time. Sowings on a 
small scale were made of two varieties, large and small. Both 
grew well ; and it is opined could easily be produced in India 
in the cold weather, if sown in September or October. . ' 

More than usual success was had with two kinds of English 
vegetable marrow, viz,^ Sutton's Vegetable Marrow and ** Mar- 
row Green Bush.” They were gsovvnrin trenches in a shelter- 
ed spot, the chief point in their cultivation seems to be not to 
overwater. In this instance none was given till necessary. 

As to flower culture we are told that there is nothfing cajling 
for special notice in flower culture this year. The standard 
and other choice flowering annuals were grpwn in considerable 
quantity for seed, for which there continues to be a good 
demand. New species and improved varieties of old kinda 
are yearly imported and tried. Some excellent petunias, both 
of the improved* double and single strains, were successfully 
grown, and attracted much attention. The new strain irf 
pansy,* known, as Giant or Trimerdeaii, has also been most 
successfully i^bwH for the last three years, but as yet it hak 
failed to yield perfect seed* ; ^ 
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Here is mention of an interesting experiment 

By cutting over nearly all the plants large enough to be cut* sufficient 
bark (i6 snaunds) of the paper-mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera) was 
obtained to admit of an experiment being made with it in the Lucknow 
Paper Mills. A copy of the Manager's report on tlia experiment has 
already been sentin, so that it is not necessary to enter into the details 
of it here, further than to quote his opinion as to its suitability for paper* 
making. He states : — 

** There is no question as to its being a most suitable fibre for paper- 
making and that of the very finest classes, with a portion of about half 
paper-mulberry and half mdnj (Saccharum Sara) or Bhabar grass (Pallionia 
eriopoda).'* 

The important question of cost df production, however, has to be consi- 
dered ; and this, 1 fear, bars it from becoming available as a paper-making 
material grown on the plains. 

Our experiment in its present circumstances has little chance of 
affording conclusive evidence on this point, as owing to poor soil, want of 
sufficient water and manure, the full growth of which the capable 

cannot be ascertained. 
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Genkral Literature. 

'i/ Marquess Wellesley, K. G, By Colojicl G. B. 
Maileson, C.S.I. London: VV, H. Allen &: Co. ^[889. 

C OLONEL Mali.eson’.s name is a guarantee for painstak'^ 
ing historical accuracy, and picturc.sque delineation 
of facts. The story of the Marquess Wellesley’s -career could 
not have been entrusted to hands more congenial. It is 
a story showing that the hero of it did with all the might 
that in him lay all that he could do to make history, and 
succeeded in creating for himself an environment of events 
susceptible of picturesque treatment by the historian. It 
is claimed for him that he was born great, and that he achieved 
greatness in himself and for himself The first claim is not to 
our thinkin.g as well established as the last. The Somersetshire 
Wesleys appear to have been from generation to generation 
small country squires, too bucolic to be either clever, powerful 
or riA. A family re.spectable enough, but contented with 
Quarter Sessions fame and parochial ambitions. It had not 
inherent vitality enough tc^ kA:p alive, and came virtually to an 
end in 1745, in which yeSr Garret Wesley dying, without 
issue, made Richard Cowle;^, a cousin once removed, his heir. 
The Cowleys had emigrated from Staffordshire to Ireland in 
the reign of^ Henry the Eighth, had slUquired an estate there, 
and had prospered : even Irish landlqyds were able, to thrive 
three hundred yesi.t»- f^o, Richard Cowley, on coming into 
his cousin's property, assumed the name of Wesley, and was 
rewarded for his good luck by a peerage, with style and title 
as Baron Mornington. His son Garrett composed music aud 
was created Viscount Wellesley, 'and Earl of Mornin|^On. 
lie mswried a daughter of the first Lord nuhganttGn,- 
redeemed the family reeprd from medibcrii^ hy 
iron Duke, arid the subject of Colonel Mah rohmolr. 
A herb Irom his cradle onwmds. His 1^^ 

8h^'--by>te^ tmdugh'ilicm, 
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and\so‘ on. Colonel Malleson thinks that /'in him the 
Natives of India, prince^, traders and peasants, recognized 
the typical kt>ai’Ki>Spav, the king of men whose word no 
man dared to dispute thinks also that by the descendants 
of those princes, traders, and others "throughout the vast 
peninsula of which he made a British dependency, bis name 
is still remembered and reverenced.” Our faith in Indian 
loyalty to sentiment, or even in Indian faculty for memory 
is not so strong. Faith in a hero inspires perhaps a theosophic 
sort of belief in the magnetic attractions of his memory. In 
the book now before us it certainly induces loyalty to ah ideal. 
Take for instance this extract from its author’s summing up ; — 

But it was neither his oratory, nor his political foresight in English 
politics, nur his long advocacy of the claims of the Cathdhv^' nor bis 
just and impartial government of Ireland, which have secured for the 
Marquess Wellesly an eternal place amongst the great men of England ; 
amongst thd makers of the British Empire. It is for bis Indian Ad- 
ministration that posterity wilt love, reverence, and honour bis name. If 
Clive, by his expulsion of the French from southern India, and by his 
conquest of Bengal and Bfhar, laid the foundation of the coming Empire ; 
if Warren Hastings, by his transactions with the NawAb Wtiir of Oudh, by 
the promptitude with which he despatched tioops to rescue Madras from 
the clutches of Haidar Ali, and by the vigour with which he combated 
the projects of the MaiAthds in western and central India, extended its 
borders and increased pfestigt’, it was Wellesley who welded it into 
one mass, who consolidated it, who gave it the imperial from which it,ihas 
since retained. It was Wellesley who, finding it but the equal of each 
of two independent Native Powers, m.^de it predominant and paramount. 
It was Wellesley who, finding Brittish prestige at its lowest point, raised 
it to its highest. He alone did it. 

By the same token the Marquess’s Indian acquired habit 
of autocracy proved at times, on another stage, inconvenient 
to himself and an awkwardness for his colleagues in the English 
Cabinet, when brought into collision with parli^^ntary 
scrutiny of the conduct of aflairp. For particulars pages 175, 
176 and 177 of the memoir may ^ptoasulted. 

To his hero Colonel Malleson ^signs all the credit of the 
victory over Tippoo Sultan, won by General Harris and the 
troops under his comqiand. As to the Nizam and the setde* 
ment of bis affairs— -the Marquess, we are toldl treAt^ 
Nizam much as in 1871 Prussia treated the German Frkii^ 
While guaranteeing the Indian Prihi^s dpmlniimis, he de- 
prived him of all power to treat with foreign itates, Ae best 
part of bis sovereign power. 

The story of the Maharatta wars, of Assay; Argaum, 
wari, of Lake's and Sir Arthur Welledey’s vicitori<s, b^^^^ 
Governbr-Generars plan of campaign, of MonsobV reb^V^^ 
surrender, " his whole kingdom cm his ^ddle bo’jiv^ 
is^^ r^ and soldierly told. Athd then we 
dwe Mahratt* wars ruined the f^erhoiMSteiiarat*^ J 
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with his employers, the Directorsef the East*India Company ; 
how, ori news of the breaking out of hostilities, India stocks 
which had been at 215 fell to 160, how the Directors felt this 
to be a crime unpardonable, since it affected their breeches 
pockets, how the Governor-Generars fancy for building » 
palace at Barrackpore was shorn of its grand proportions 
by their command. Finally, how, in March 1805, according 
to Mr, Torrens — 

**Two letters were received in Calcutta by the overland route, announc- 
ing the re-appointment of Lord Cornwallis to the Governor Generalship 
of India. One of these letters was received by Mr. J. Alexander, the 
other by Mr. Tucker. Both gentlemen determined to keep their informa- 
tion to themselves : but a rumour was soon in circulation to the effect 
that overland letters had been received in Calcutta, and Lord Wellesley 
sent for Mr. Tucker. After some conversation, the Governor-General 
exclaimed : * I hear you have received letters from England.* Mr. Tucker 
assented, and Lord Wellesly asked, * Do they contain an^ news of im- 
portance ? ’ ' The appointment of Lord Cornwallis,* was the reply. The * 
accomplished actor was too much master of himself to Indicate by look 
or gesiuA any opinion of the choice which had been made. But he had 
'abundant information from confidential sources of the reasons which had 
led to it, and he well knew that it implied the reversal, in many essential 
particulars, if not the general renunciation, of his comprehensive policy*'* 

Four pages further on Mr. Torrens is again quoted, 
thus 

** Lady Wellesley and her children awaited him on landing, and several 
private friends pressed round him with kind welcomes. The Fort Admiral 
was also there, and certain military officials eager to see the little man 
of whom they had heard so much, and of being able to say that he bad 
shaken them by the hand, a familiarity the thought of which bad never 
occurred to him. There was, in short, no lack of fuss and even of aff^« 
tion ; enough to content any ordinary general or envoy reluming hoihe. 
But he was neither. He had been playing king until the rarefied atmos- 
phere of kingship had become so habitual, that the murk of common- 
place in the best room of the best inn in a half-lighted seaport town almost 
stifled him. Had the successor bf Aurangsib came to this? There he 
was, with wife and children, afid two or three friends from town, after alt 
bis Impersonation of paramount pbwer and impersonation of Oriental 
magnificence, made much of by vulgar waiters just like any other IHsh 
Marquess on his travels. He did his ^st to jook pleased and be gracloti% 
but his mortification was unspeakable; and ere dinner time was hMf 
oifer \St broke out in expletives of impatience |hat made the nircle stare, 
Hyacinthe (his wife) forgetting all that had changed their lot in kfei Sliiee 
the time when as a youth&l and hardly known : official he hM sai at 
feet adoringly, said,* witn an unlucky laugh, * Ah ! you must not ihitde ^ 
you are in India still, where everybody tan to obey you. 
nobody here.* . The disenchaiBmcot wa%qpinptetc. 
table and WHhdfew saying he wiUi ilV and must 
atiy subsequexit expt^ or exj^stol^km tnehd^ 
the ibietaste of a lofijg course of 4^^ 

■ i(naaiici]^d| that'was in' store^fbr-hiiit.**:^’ 
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Livcs\f*^hiSian Qfficen. By Sir J. W. Kaye. Vol. II. New 
Edition. London : W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, 1889. 

T he new edjition of Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers bears 
• witness to the popularity of the work, the second 
volume of which contains biographies of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
Conolly, Pottinger, D’Arcy Todd, Henry Lawrence, Neill 
and Nicholson. For Englishmen the story of these men’s 
lives will never lack interest. Everyone knows how well Sir 
John Kaye can tell it The concluding sentences of his 
second volume of Lives would, it seems to us, serve fittingly as 
a preface to it, as it reveals the main secret of the author’s 
literary si^cesses. We quote them : — ^ 

Relieving that the best biographies are those in which the autobiogra- 
phical element is the most prominent, 1 have cncleavourcci in all these 
sketches, to niAke the men of whom I have wiitten tell, as fuliy as pos 
sible, the stories of their own lives ; and I have cvxr sought the aid of 
those survivors who have known them best. And I believe that, by so 
doing, I have imparted an amount of vitality to my narratives which, had^ 
I tiustcd more to my own words, would have been absent from them. 

In reviewing to-day this new edition of the Lives, we do 
not propose to re-travel over trunk road.s already familiar: 
it would seem to be more profitable to stroll in byeways 
and note po.ssibIy unconsidered wayside incidents. What’s fh 
a name 1 ” Sir Alexander Burnes at any rate thought tliat in his 
there was serviccabilitj^ for the work he was appointed to do. 
Often, especially in the early part of his career as a political,’' was 
it helpful to liim to be known as Sckiindcr Burnes in Afghanis- 
tan, and the wild adjacent countries where memory of Alexander 
of Macedon has lived 'through all the centuries and buiricd 
Babylons that since his time have scrambled towards the Vv >jrld’s 
fulfilment, and the to-day’s eighth winder of the world — the Eiffel 
Tower. Here is a jotting from a xlftiry, common place and 
platitudinarian enough for a ladyV albi^m, but which neverthe- 
less a good many bookworms might do worse than mark and 
digest : — ^ 

Ever since I ordered my servants to address me in HindosAnee, Ufitid 
my improvement very gieat^ and I am persuaded that there is no method 
more efiectual in acquiring the language than the one 1 am at present 
pursuing, for it unites the theoretical and the practfeal.. 

When, in 1832, Burbes went on Ijis first Mission to Cabul, 
accompanied by Dr. Gerard, a naturalist, and by a native 
surveyor “and his stock in trade, no suspicions were aroused even 
in innately suspicious Afghan breasts : — 

There were at that time no Jealousies no resentments, between the two 
mu ions. The lit je knowledge that they had of us, derived from ihe fast- 
fadiiig recoUectiOira of Mr. Elphinnpne’s mission, was all in oar ihvour 
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ftiul wc in our turn believed them to fie a cheerful, !i;|mple'minded, kind- 
hearted, hospitable people. Along the whole line of country, from 
iVesIiawur to Cabiil, which cannot now be even named amongst us without 
a shudder, the English travellers were welcomed as /riet^ds. 

While on his travels, Burnes, although an accomplished 
linguist, and habited as an Asiatic, never concealed the fact 
that he was a European. Being “ political " however, it was 
not to be expected that he should be entirely without guile ; 
and so we read : — 

\yhen they ask me if I eat pork, I of course shudder, and say that 
it is only outcasts who commit suA outrages. God forgive me ! for I am 
very fond of bacon, and my mouth waters as I write the word. 

Here is a teaching of experience which the Engli^ Foreign 
Office has yet to learn seemingly : — 

After the Punic faith which Russia has exhibited, I •confess I was 
;istorii«hed to see Lord Claniicarde put trust in what Count Nesselrode , 
told him of the strength of the Russian force, and you may rely upon it 
we are belter judges of what Russia is doing in Turkistan than our 
’ ambassador at St. Poicrsburg. 

To page 77 is appended this note — interesting in more 
Avays than one ; — * 

When men — especially men of active habits — have very little to do, 
lliey arc frequently disturbed by smalt troubles, which, at limes of 
greater activity, would pass unnoticed. At this period Burnes was greatly 
irritated by some comments on Aflghan affairs in the Calcutta and Agra 
papers. With reference to a letter in the Agra Ukhbar^ which had re- 
jected on some of the proceedings of Dr. Lord, Burnes wrote to his 
fiiend, saying : 1 think that a simple letter under your name calling the 

man a cowardly slanderer and a villain, or some such choice word, would 
be a good mode of rebutting him.* As if truth were to be established 
by Cixlling men hard names ! In another letter Burnes wrote to Lord : 

‘ Voii have a viper in your Artillery named Kaye, who writes in the 
ITurkitru^ &c. &c. The viper referred to is the writer of this book. I 
had, as a young man, pei hni^ a little too fond of my pen, emphatically 
protested against our eiuiPe ^policy in Afghanistan, and predicted its 
speedy coilapse—which prq^iclicw, the first flush of success, my 
counirymen in India, with few exceptions, were wont to deride. 

Burnes wrote to bis brother from Cabul in Novetnl^r 
iS4gi— • 

You regret about my name and the Riftsians; Nine.teifths of what 
IS attributed to me I neVer said, but I did say the Russians were .cohflng, 
and that, too, on dl October 1839, and come they did; and liotd 
Auckland would never believe ii till March 1840! He heard from 
London and from Khiva of the failure simultaneously, and they wonder, 
why we did not hear sooner. Wc h^e no mail coaches here^ and hence 
' the explanation. , _ v' / ' ^ 

Tie dealt largely in correspondence and dianeis. Moiraliali^j^: 
in OQC of the latter over a life of Sir Syinoy 
■' 'Is^'.'.readih'g,, be dedared that'^ hc-found'-ihv- |!|w| 
'.Itis”: "belief, thatVall great men ^ are . charae’^ieedife^^difere'-drilelsg 
" charlatadcric/' that as It may, Sh’, 
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the cardinal motive power with Bumes was— ^enthusiasm | 
which may, in some measure, account for his disagreements 
and difficulties with Lord Auckland and the Indian Foreign 
Office. But it hard to drivo enthusiasm and diplomacy in 
a pair. Machiavelli is, perhaps, the only example we can 
think of, 

In enthusiasm, however, Arthur Conolly assuredly did 
not lag behind the canny Scotchman whose memoir precedes 
his in Sir John Kaye’s scroll of fame ; but the quality of it, 
in the two men, was widely differentiated by temperament and 
circumstance. Conolly’s life story is a tragic one ; a very sad 
one, but to some men there are no joys that can equal those 
of self-sacrifice, of unsought self-martyrdom. Of Sti was 
Arthur Conolly. Such a man born in other times would have 
been a Knight Templar, and would have found comfort in 
^being one of tne most chivalrous and daring of the brotherhood. 
*As it was, an overwhelming sorrow, that would have broken 
a weaker man’s heart, served to chasten and purify his, and 
to spur him on to valiant deeds. It was not permitted to 
him in his young, bright manhood to marry the woman he 
3oved with all the intensity of his loving nature, and by whom 
he was beloved ; but he went through life without repining 
and without a murmur. '‘Thenceforth humanity became 
bride, and afiy hopes his children.” His waking dreams were 
of a latter day crusade against Central Asian slave-hunters 
and slave markets, in which some Europeans, as well as tens 
of thousands of Asiatics were bought and sold, beaten and 
evil entreated. For their deliverance Arthur Conolly worked 
and schemed. He welcomed the command of a diplomatic Mis- 
sion to Khokand and Khiva as an indirect means to this ^id. 
In September 1840, after many disappointments and othiJal 
baitings between two opinions, it wag allowed to start from 
Cabul, charged with diplomatic instructions to counteract the 
growing influence of Russia in Centffil Asia, and to promote 
friendly relations with the British Government wherever it 
went. The tragic end of its«endeavours is matter of history. It 
was settled fhat an Afghaq envoy should accompany Conolly : 
but there was considerable difficulty about, the selection of the 
envoy. ‘*One candidate for the office wa& said to be a d read-^ 
fully modest man, who had never been heard of out of the 
Shah’s chambers, and his Majesty confessed that he was chiefly 
meritorious as a candle-snuffer^” A fortnight after the 
had started Conolly wrote in his journal : “ The articles 

the Hazarehs and Imauk take to markot are men and 
small bte6k Oxeri, cows, sheep, &c.” At 
th^ $la:^a wei;Ni^ representatives of ValUi^ 
vcoin.pf'iihe n^iphourhood, 'Ttia "Cabul 


* 
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found his official anti-slavery profe^ions overbklatiaed by his 
slave-dealing intuitions, and did a little quiet trade in human 
desh and blood on the road. Apropos of intuitions, here is 
an extradt from page 156 of the memoir : — • • 

But what shall we say for Russia’s return to the barbarism out of which * 
she has been striving in so may ways to grow P Unless Count Nesselrode 
abandons the point of the treaty, he will be compared to the cantiibat 
wpman of New Holland, who, after having been restrained from the evil 
propensity of her girlish days, and made to educate a whole colony of 
white children with the utmost tenderness, fell sick beyond physician’s 
healing, and was told that she might eat any thing she took a fancy to, 
when she with dying accents exprefsed a longing for the arm of a young 
baby. 

We get occasional glimpses of Wolff, the christianized Jew 
Missionary, who was “ both untidy and uncleanly, but not 
unwilling to be reformed." Sir John Kaye is qpt singular 
in his opinion that “ diplomacy and philanthropy are too often 
divorced.” By way of commenting on the failure of one of 
Arthur Conolly*s schemes, he writes : — “ But the ardent philan- 
thropist was only a regimental subaltern.’* 

Here is an anecdote about Major Eldred Pottinger, the 
hero of the defence of Herat against a Persian army in 1837- 
38 : the scene, Lord Auckland's camp : — 

He was, of course, invited to join the Government circle at dinner ; but 
nothing was known of his arrival until the guests were assembling in 
the great dinner^tent^ Then it was observed that a • native,’ in the Afghan 
costume, was leaning against one of the poles of the tent ; obviously 
a shy, reserved man. with somewhat of a downcast look ; and the Gov- 
ernment'House Staff looked askance at him, whispered to each other^ 
wondered what intruder he was, and suggested to each other that it would 
be well for some one to bid him to depart. But the * some one ’ was not 
found?* and presently the Governor-General entered, and leading his 
sister. Miss Eden, up to the stranger, said, * Let me present you to the 
hereof Herat.' And then, of co^prse, there was a great cominotipn in 
the tent, and in spite of etiqdbtte, the assembly burst into something like 
a cheer. ^ ^ 

On the ** Lives ” of Sir Henry Lawrence, General Neill^ aM 
General John Nicholson we make no (omm^t. The reifor^ of 
their /ame 4 s well within the memory of the p^sent generation, 

I^eson Gmnf Geo. Ma^dpa^ 

pr Logic and History, Dpveton Cotl^e, Ir&h Tris^ ■ 

BiPidwaj^ ■ e. ’ 

:^ii|p|jS':iitUe - 'pubik . to. ;be:. in 

■■■■ -kadeht' . .who., has' to ■' **-.GratttvS' : ' 

::.Art$':::pf ; the 
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to ihc^supcVficial method of annotating adopted, all but ttni- 
versally, by so-called Professors of the English Language in 
Native Colleges — we mean the habit of giving merely the 
i^^anings of quietly passing over the explanation of 

the purport of which a student frequently finds he 
is tonable to grasp. To illustrate this, let the reader turn to 
page 40, and read the note on the phrase, “ Gothic Sentitmhtal- 
ismr He will notice that each word is first explained, and 
next the signification of the whole phrase given in the clearest 
language. Or, let the reader turn again to page SC, and read the 
note on ^ Utopian cxcellenco^" wnW how the meaning 

of this, loo, is brought out. 

The reader's attention is also drawn to some of 
tical peculiarities of the English Language, e. g, a capital note 
on the termination ** tng]* on pp 54-55. In some instances, a 
question is afsked to set the student a-thinking, and although 
we arc aware that the utility of this method has been questioned 
by some, yet we arc of opinion that much good might bc^ 
derived from it, if used aright. 

The price of the publication is a rupee only, and any student 
investing that amount in the purchase of these Notes, will have 
no cause to repent of it. 


The Fauna of British India: including Ceylon and Durma^ 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Edited by VV, T. Blanford, Fishes. — Vol. 
I. By I'rancis Day, C.I.E., LL.D., etc., Deputy Surgeon- 
General, Madras Army, (retired). London : Taylor and 
Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta : Th?lfekcr, 
Spink & Co. 

D r. DAY'S ‘'Pushes of India, published some ten years 
ago, fully established hisclaiifl to authority in his special 
subject, and it was a matter of course that he should he selected 
to treat of it .1 the account of the Fauna of British India now 
being publishetl ifider the^authority of the Sccretaryt of State 
for India. ^ Dr ay did ^ the work required, and then bfokc 
down ; his healiiT f i?cd him ; he was unable to attend to some 
needful compression and revision, or to conce^ the proofs. All 
that has been done by Mr. W T. Blanfurd, Conscicntipusly, 
\vc may be sure. The area d^alt with in this u^fut contribu- 
tion to ojur store of natural hjstor)* knowledge, embraces British 
India as well as * Ceylon, Nepal, Cashmere^ Bcluchistan; the 
Andaman Isles, etc. It is in the main an abr^^ 

“ Fishes^ of India,’* We arc glad to see a 
notable aid to • aluc of such a work as Ifiis; 
tlons; too, are ^^cil executed, and likely to prove 
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A Quarter Century of tite Mahomedan Literary Society of 
Calcutta, Stanhope Press, Calcutta, 1889. 

T his nttlc pamphlet gives a resume of the work of the 
Society from 1863 to 1889. The Society, started, under 
manifold difficulties, has successfully for a quarter of a century 
weathered the vicissitudes and anxieties of a period of constant 
changes. The Mahomedans had been gradually falling away 
from their former glorious traditions, partly because they valued 
their religion more than secular instruction. In 1836 the 
abolition of Persian as the ^Court language inflicted a severe 
blow on their interests, which again were grievously injured 
by the abrogation of the Mahomedan Criminal Law and the 
promulgation of the Indian Penal Code. • 

In 18C3, Nawab (then Maulvie) Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur 
conceived the idea of arousing the Mahomedan immunity into 
literary activity and public spirit by establishing a Societjf, 
where Mahomedans might meet for intellectual enlightenment 
and social intercourse. 

During 1863 and 1864 many meetings were held. It was 
the object of the founders also to promote social intercourse 
and interchange of thought among the different communities 
of Her Majesly^s subjects. To carry out this object the first 
grand convetsazione was lield at the town hall on the 13th 
March 1S65. The second eouversazionCf held on the 6th March 
1866, was honoured by the presence of the then Viceroy, Lord 
Lawrence. The annual conversaziones and the monthly lec- 
tures cm scientific and historical subjects, at a time; when there 
was no Science Association, have given an immense impetus to 
general education. 

ihc Mahomedan Literary Society has always been conspicu- 
c>us for its loyalty. In ^872, when the Prince of Wales re- 
covered from his dangerous and prolonged illness, the Society 
made arrangements, *vnertby the entire Mahomedan com- 
munity of the town and suburbs of Calcutta offered up thanks-^ ’ 
giving Almighty Creator ♦for the joyful deliverance. 

Again, ^ii^hc occasion of Her Majesty^s escape from an 
attempt on her life in the beginfting of i8$2,*‘^the Socii^y;" 
forwmded an addreSs of loyal congratulation* The Society • 
has always bcc« to* the front in presenting addresses of welcomO ; 
ip successive Viceroys and Lieutcnant-GovcriiorSi It. 
more than one occasion, rcndcrM gciod service in 
mindis of its mpre ignorant and bigoted CQ^jreiigipidstSf Wja^ 
there happened to be unusual ag-itatiph amongst ^ 

the movement in iSyc^ |bc Socie)^ 

fhg 6f Mafedh^aan gcntlcmeh^^^D 
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Islatn, that British" India was" fthe country of 
Islam or safety), and that as such, “ it would be unlawful and 
irreligious for the Mahomedans to preach a Jihdd there 
against the Ruling' Power ” Five thousand copies of the pro- 
ceedings were published and circulated throughout India. 

We congratulate the Society on the completion of the 2Sth 
year of its existence. The good work it has done has been due 
principally to the wise moderation and enlightenment of its 
Committee of Management, and particularly of its Secretary, 
Nawab Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. The same wise 
moderation is conspicuous in theletfer which was written by the 
Society in i886 to the Congress Reception Committee which 
we reproducG* here, because it is likely to become an fi&Orical 
document. It was in consequence of this letter that the 
Mahomedan community, throughout the length and breadth 
of India, held aloof from the Congress. 


From Nawab Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadoor, C I. E , Secretary to the 
Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, to the Hon ble Baboo Peary 
Mohun Mookcrjee and J. Ghoshal, Esq.. Memoers of the Reception 
•Committee, dated Calcutta the 22nd December 1886, 

• Gentlemen, 

The Commitlee of Management of Che Mahomedan Literary 
Society of Calcutta desire me to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
the invitation which you have conveyed to them, on behalf of the Recep* 
tion Committee to take part in the Congress of delegates from ccitam 
towns In India, which it is propt sed to bold shortly in the rooms of the 
British Indian Association. 

2. The Members of the Committee of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society are fully convinced that- the aim of the forthcoming Congress is 
to promote measures which it is considered will tend to the amelioration 
of the condition of the peoples of India ; and they would greatly regret 
to do any thing which would have even the appearance of withW Ming 
from such a worthy object any support which their co-operation might 
give. At the same time, the Committee are^ not unmindful of the harm 
which might arise from any premature and haitty consideration of difficult 
and momentous questions such as it Is understcod will come within the 

•purview of the deliberations of the Congress; nor do they consider that 
the moment is opportune for forcing any particular views upoa^ the notice 
of the Government. ^ ^ 

3. Thi Cpmmittee further yenture to remark that sincellf establish- 

ment of British Rale in India, the condition of the Natives has be^ 
systematically regarded, by the Government, especially during the past 
decade, and there are indications in every direciion" of determination 
on their pait 40 further promote the interests of all classes^ so far as may 
be consistent #ith the requirements of The various natibhalities which con - 
stltute Bridsh India, and to insti)ate 4 ll enquin which may be necessary ^ 
for thaC 'purpose. • 

4. The Members of the Mahomedan Literary Sfoeiety regret, there*: 

fore, that they do not feel justified, in the interests of the Natives ^ 

and 6f Manomedaps in particular, in participating in any dem^bbl^ioii 
of the kind coiitei;!;|^ted by the Reception Comm ittee. Th^ ^ ^ 1 morC : 
confirmed in this opinion, Seeing that, as in the past, all clkSSCii w 
donstUutionat addressing Government and receiving cafelttlW^ 
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from them. This has been th| case *wuh such representatioiis as the 
Mahomedan Literary Society hive, from time to time during nearly a 
quarter of a century, felt it expedient to address the Government in the 
interests of their co-religionists. With this knowledge guiding them in 
their relations with the Government, the Committee vfould rather adhere 
to this legitimate and hitherto successful mode of procedure in any future 
matter in which they may consider it necessary to take action, whether 
on their own initiation, or conjointly with other Associations. 

5. The Mahomedan Literary Society, representing the orthodox 
*Mahomedan community in India, which forms the bulk of the Mahomedan 
population, are not disposed to accept hastily, proposals however well 
meant, which have a tendency lo revolutionise time-honored institutions 
and to bring about changes which* are novel, and which they consider 
unsuited to the exigencies of the India of to-day, and the various and con- 
flicting interests in it. 

6. lam therefore to repeat the regret of the Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Mahomedan Literary Society, that they are not able to com- 
ply with the request of the Reception Committee. They would prefer not 
to hamper Government in any way at a time when they ^re aware that 
the Government are devoting themselves to a careful consideration of how * 
best to meet the natural aspirations of the Natives of India. 

I have, &c, 

Abdul Luteef, 

Secretary, * 


Tales from M^ckwood, William Blackwood & Sons : Edinburgh 
W and London. 

R EPUBLICATION of Tales from Blackwood, printed in 
clear large type, on good paper, and available at the 
very modest price of one shilling a volume, is a happy ^ 
thought on the publishers* part. They are old favourites, 
thes^ Tales, and bear well the crucial test of re-telling. A 
third series bears witness to their popularity. In its pages 
the tastes of all sorts ancj conditions of readers may find 
gratification. Lord Wollbj^y contributes a " Narrative of the 
Red River Elxpedition : *#som€body else an account of " A ride 
to Babylon.** “ A French Spqpulation ’* by Lady Maigaret Ma-- 
jendie is a^jgsh, life-like picture pf French provincial life. 

Ja^ aiftNRnnory,** a model of what a Christpua^ story shc^ldi: 
be, is full of quiet humour, free fronnf mawkish sentflnentalisn^^^^^^^^^ 
“ Rufus Hickman of ‘St. Botolph's" is an .admirabte bife: of 
humour. The scene of **A matrimonial fraudV' is in 
Chioi^ of “ King Betnba’s point ** on the west coast of . 

Tl^ Ihaerto Medina ** in Mexica ^ sb^ 
mpist be hard indeed to please . who canpot * find itt 
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77 /i^ Indian Church QuarteHy Re^ieio. Edited by the Rev. 
A. Saunders Dyer, M, A, The Oxford Mission Tress, 
Calcutta, 1889. 

A kindly face, eloquent of Christian love, is that shown in llic 
. portrait prefacinj^ the July number of the Indian 
Church Quarterly Review^ and subscribed — R. Caldwell, Bishop. 
The article in this issue to which the generality of our readers will 
attach most importance probably, is from the pen of another 
]hshop — his Lordship of Rangoon. A very able article : 
“ Buddhism, a philosophy of despair as opposed to Christianity, 
the philosophy of hope. Followers after Shopenhauer and the 
fashion of pessimism, arc not likely to derive much sat{"^action 
from it, III order to a right understanding, it must be rcad'in its 
entirety : and it is well worth reading, no matter if afterwards the 
reader agrees or disagrees. VV^c shall not attempt here to do more 
Hhan call attention to a few of its suggestive passages. Few 
English people arc accustomed to think of the Buddhist 
religious system in connection with dissent ; and yet, as a matter 
of fact, there are as many avatars, shades, blendings, differentia- 
i lions of doctrine and practice in Asiatic lUiddhism, as there 
* are in Western world dissenting connections : — 

The vast empire of China is said to I)c lUi-ldhisfic. Tlie creed was intrrydttce<J , 
into China about l]»e be^iunini^ of the Cliristian Era Owintj to itS; fHimbvacinf^ ;\dTi 
elastic liberalism and its power of amalgamalion, it soon beca^^i? blende*! wiilt 
Confucianism and Tauism : so that we ate told by competent authority that at 
tills day the monks and mCiJicnuts arc the only true UuddUistR in that Empire. 
In Thibet and Tartary the accreliuns .ni t* still more marked. The old national 
divinities, the spirits of the hills and streams share with the Ihiddha the devotion 
vjf the people. In Japan, I'uddhism is modifiod by Shiiuooifiin and in Ceylon by 
demoiiolotry, Whilst in Siam, the native, according to Mr. Alabaster, looks to 
heaven and not to Nirvana as the reward of virtue. In Burma, the people worship Nats. 

On page 241 we find the Bishop writing 

In the course of IViblical ciiticisra it is f^iind, as wc know, that nii.stakcs have 
liecn frequently made in the process of lran.sctiptkou of manuscripts ; and there 
can be litilc doubt that many crior.s, owing to^inlention and inattention and care- 
lessness, must have been made in handing down the Ihiddha's teaching by vv(»r<l 
of mouth. Even, if we exclude what is evidently legendary, and take only tint 
which is in accord with, and does no violence to the general pii^iptes, we may 
still fall into error. It by no m%ati.s follows that a statemeii|8||f^e because it 
seem. s so. It is only by sifting evidence, and by comparing the oHwTenl acc^unU 
that wc can hope to arrive at, not^certainty indeed, but probability. 

Is not that a boonaerang-fasUioued argunicut ? 

Saky^muni was gifted witii much tact. As his critic puts it : — 
The subject 4)f Nirvana is confessedly difficult. The difficulty arises from the 
facts that the Buddha declined to defirf^ it; and that the term is used in two 
distinct senses. If attention is •confined to one of these two senses, and no iidlieo 
taken of the other, it is ImposHible to reconcile what may be regarded os anthou- 
tative statttinents on the subject. On being questioned by one of fais disciples .as 
to the tteqjal continuance of the Ego, the Buddha was silent; but being pressed, 
for an ’ answer, he f J last replied,-^** ff Ananda, had answered,* The Ego is,* 
that would have ccnt|[itted the doctrine of those who believe in rcrinanence. If 
1 had said, * The Egni » not.' ilien that, AnandSj would have confiriaed the doctrine 
ol th^se Avho ! <iTievc n Amuiulaiion/ 
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Penimi Anthology ; being selections from the\GnliUan 9/ Sa\ii 
the Rubaiyat of Hafiz y and the Anvdr-i-Suhei/i. Rendered 
into English verse by Alexander Rogers, late Bo, c.s, 
London : Bevington & Co ^ ^ 

M r. Rogers has been wiling away the tedium of resrf: 

after a busy life by more or less rhymed translations 
of Persian poetry —selected, we are told, as models of style. 
^Alas, style cannot be translated. Mr Rogerses translations 
have been effected, we are told, as literally as possible, 
V*eihaps that is why those •taken from the Gulistdn strike us 
as flat, and lacking in point, •The renderings from the Rubaiyat 
wc like better : tliey arc at any rate less commonplace, eg : — 

1 asked ; “ What is thy lip?’* “ Life’s water ’tis,” she s^id. 

I asked . “ What is thy mouth ? ’ “ A sugar jar,’’ she said. 

1 sai<l : Thus also Hafiz says/’ She said : 

The joy of jesters is the pray Vs they’ve said.” 

I’o pound up in a mortar cv'iy earthly sphere, 

Or heaven’s arches nine with one’s heart’s blood to smear, 

Or captive in a jail a linndrcd years to be, 

Arc better than a inonieiu in fools’ company. 


I twined myscif among her spikenard hair, 

“ Help me, o’ci whelmed with giief, ’ 1 made my prayV. 
“ O take my life and leave my locks,*' she said. 
Wi^^jQOt'long life, ndr e’er of joy despair.” 


Anglici’icd Colloquial Dnrniesc : Or luno to speak the language 
in three months : By Lieut. F. A. L, Davidson, Royal Scots 
FTisiiiers. London: \V. H. Allen & Co., 1889. 


W ILLING to do a service to fellow suflerers required to 
acquire the Burmese language with expeditionary speed, 
Mr. Davidson has compiled this handy little manual. It is 
warranted to teach all rfluft beginners needs must know, in 
three months. Better tftan^ that perhaps, “the words are 
Anglicized and not I^omanized, and in many places the 
spelling is not strictly accordfhg to the Burmese, but rather, as 
it would-be pronounced in English*'* Part VI, of the Manual 
consists of samples of Burmese ma»uscripts as set for exa- 
mination, to which this note of warning is prefixed : — 

^‘ Manuscripts are n«t necessarily written and shell correctly in eira* 
ml nations, but are* often purposely made incorrect, in order to mystify 
candidates.*' 

• , _ • • ■■■■■■■■■■ 


The National Review, July and August 1889, London r W 
Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S, W. 

fESIDES other very readable articl^^ 

Review teit July contains an aniusing 
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Johnsoii on modem poetry/* The shade of the author of “ Lives 
of the British poets ” is “ interviewed ” in the Elysian fields* 
A. D. 1900, by a literarily inclined flaneur of that time, and 
the course of talk turns to modern poetry. A talk in which 
some, of the conversational peculiarities of the autocrat of 
fhe Literary Club are humourously reproduced, though with- 
out any sesquipedalian strainings. Elysium is a wide domain 
it seems, and it took Dr. Johnson some time to discover his, 
old cronies : — 

Johnson^ — Including, as you say, Mr. ■ Boswell ; though you are to 
understand there hath arisen betwixt Hr. Boswell and me — I would, be 
loth to say an estrangement, but just that shade of coolness which I 
observe to be far from uncommon in the posthumous intercourse of authors 
with their biographers. 

Int — I have noticed the same thing. Carlyle and Mr. Froude . . / 

The Doctqr does not profess much love for one Words- 
worth of whom you may have heard.’* The interviewer 
pleading guilty to this, the interviewed proceeds to decry the 
pretensions of a poet who, before the society of wits and 
scholars, preferred that of clowns and hinds, and the savage 
wilds of Westmoreland, ** where man is only less rude and 
forbidding than nature.” Of Robert Browning, the Bolt 
Court Oracle had a higher opinion, although confessing to the 
terrors of his style. “ Yes, Sir, Browning coul^read men. 
The pity is, men cannot read Browning/* Keats/lplough ndt 
a scholar, is held to have had far more of the instinct of scholar- 
ship than Shelley. Tennyson is discriminated as “ a master who 
had the art of precision in luxuriance. I could wish his thoughts 
were no less invariably exact than his expression.** We are sorry 
to find the Johnson of the Elysian fields more than unappreciative 
of the beauties of Rossetti's poetry. And we should have 
liked to be favoured with his opinion about “ Atala'hv> in 
Calydon/' “The Earthly Paradtsei' Mr. Robert Buchan- 
an’s work, and those adaptations of tin auction sale catalogue, 
seasoned with revolting animalism, wliich Walt Whitman is 
pleased to publish as poetry. ' 

The National Review dontinues to maintain a « 4 eserved 
reputation /or variety aiid interest. “The religion of our 
boys,” in the August issue, is worth the attention of parents 
and guardians ; aAd politicians might do*- wprse things than 
study Major Elsdale's article on the “ South African Problem.” 

“ London ift the 17th Century/* is very readable. 
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DISCOYERY OF Al^ ASSYRIAN WARARY 3,500 
YEARS OLD. 

Professor Sayce‘s description of it. 

T he Victoria Institute of London held its annual meeting 
at Adelphi Terrace on July ist. The adoption of the 
report for the past year was moved by Sir Henry Barkly, 
G.C.B,,F.R.S., and seconded by Admiral Sir Leopold 
McClintock, F.R S,, after which it was announced that family 
matters, consequent on •the death of his father, prevented 
Professor Sayce’s presence,* and he had chosen the Rev. Dr. 
Wright, author of “ The Hittites,'* to read the Address. It 
gave an historical description of what has become known in 
regard to the conquests of Amenophis III., as shown by the 
archives of his palace, which have only lately been discovered, 
and which the Professor went last winter to ^investigate on 
the spot before writing the Address for the Victoria 
Institute. Of the tablets and inscriptions, he said : — From 
them we learn that in the fifteenth century before our era, — 
a century before the Exodus, — active literary intercourse was 
going on throughout the civilised world of Western Asii 
between Babylon and Egypt and the smaller states of Pales- 
tine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, and even of Eastern Kappa- 
dokia. . And this intercourse was carried on by means of the 
Babylphian language, and the complicated Babylonian script. 
This implies that, all over the civilised East, there were 
Iibrarie.s and schools where the Babylonian language and 
literature were taught and learned. Babylonian appeared to 
have been as much the language of diplomacy and cultivated 
society as French has become in modern times, with the diflfer-. 
ence that, whereas it does not take long to learn to read French, 
the cuneiform syllabarj^ required years of hard labour and 
attention before it could be acquired. We can now under- 
stand the meaning of thb naAe of the CanaafUitish city which 
stood near Hebron, and which seems to have been one of the 
most im|>ortant of the towns of Southern Palestine. Kfrjath^ 
Sepher, or ** Book -town," must have J>een the seat of a &m6us 
library, consisting rgainly, if not altogether, as the Tel el- 
Amariia tablets inform us, of clay tablets inscribed with ctihei?^ 
form characterl As the city alsp bore the name qf DeWri 
or ** Sanctuary," we may conclude that the tablets 
in its chief temple, like the libraries of 
It fnay be that they are still l^ing un<fcr :the 
■ the- . day' - when. . the' spade of ^the;;.excayatpr.^ 
to tfe influence of 

theVJsj^Iiti^ -conque#;- 

.of the^hames'^of ; ' 
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of the "Wcsti Moses died on the summtfc of mount NcLo, 
wliich received its name from the Babyloniiin god of literature* 
to ..whom the great temple of Borsippa was dedicated ; and 
Sinai itself, the mountain '*of Sin/’ testifies to a worship of 
the Babylonian Mooit-god, Sin, amid the solitudes of the desert. 
Moloch or Malik, was a Babylonian divinity like Riniinon, the 
Air-god, after whom more than one locality in Palestine was 
named, and Anat, the wife of Ann, the Sky-god, gave her 
name to the Palestinian Anab, a.s well as to Anathotli, the 
city of “ the Anat-goddesses/’ 

In a careful reading of the tablets, Canon Sayce came upon 
many ancient names and incidents known up to the present 
only from their appearance in the Bible. All these^h care- 
fully deserrbed, as well as several references in the tablets to 
the Hittites. 

In regard tc another point, he said : — 

* Ever since the progress of Egyptology made it clear that 
Rameses II. was the Pharatjh of the oppression, it was difficult 
to understand how so long an interval of time as the whole 
period of the i8th Dynasty could lie between him and the ^ new 
iving ’ whose rise seems to have been followed almost im- 
*mediately by the servitude and oppression of tlic Hebrews, 
The tablets of Tel el-Amarna now show that the difficulty 
does not exist. Up to chc death of Khu-on-Aten, the Scnlltc 
had greater influence than the native in the land of Mizraira/’ 

Referring to those who have formed opinions as to the non- 
historical character of the Pentateuch, Professor Sayce said : — 
“The Tel el-Amarna tablets have already overthrown the 
primary foundation on which much of this criticism has been 
built.” ^ . 

Professor Sayce closed his paper with a peroration b/ great 
eloquence as to the duty of scarch|ng for the rich libraries 
that must lie buried beneath the sanjji» of Syria and Palestine, 
a matter the ir^jportance of which has been urged in the 
Victoria Institute’s Journal more than once, especially in the 
last volume, presented to all its supporters. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Professor Sayce for his splendid Add\ess, .%nd 
to Dr. Wright for reading "jt. This was moved by the Lord 
Chancellor in a speech of great interdst. in which he said 
there was nothing more interesting in the literary hi.story of 
mankind -^han such discoveries as those alluded to in the 
Address, which he considered ^ perfect mine of wealth. M. 
Naville, tbe Egyptian discoverer, expressed his admiration 
of the labours of Professor , Sayce, and declared the discovery 
the greatest one of the present century. 
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Cataldfue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the* Library 'of the 
India Office, Part IL Sanskrit Literature: A. Scientific 
and Technical Literature. I. Grammar, Lexicography, Pro- 
sody, Music. By Julius Eggeling, Pfi. D ..Professor of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Philology in the University of Edin--* 
burgh. London: Printed by order of the Secretary of State 
1 for India in Council. 1889. 

W E have to thank Dr. Eggeling for Part II of hJs Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
Office. It deals with workiS on scientific and technical litera- 
ture, Grammar, Lexicography, •Prosody, and Music ; as speci- 
mens of Dr. Eggeling’a method of treating his raw material, 
we give two quotations, chosen for their brevity, almost at 
haphazard. 

M 18 « Foil. 38; size I2in. by 8 in. ; fiirly written, in th» DevanSgarf 
character ; fourteen lines in a page. Modein 
The same woik 

The cover has the following notice : 

* The golden canons* i^sootras) of PanHt^ the prince of Sanskrit gram- 
hnarians * 

[Sir C. Wilkins.] 

JlMde* F0IL 53; size 13 in. by in.; recent Bengali handwriting 
eight lines in a p.ige. 

KAtanira vydkhyilsa*a another exposition of i\it Koiantrat by Harirama. 
Tiie sandhi section It begins : 

The work is chiefly based qn the commentaries of Durj^asimha and 
Trilacanad&sa. Of other wtiterf belonging to this school, he quotes 
UmApati (foil. 5^, 8, 29^, ^ 9 ^, ^2, 44), KtwirAja (foil. 8 h, 19^, 22h)^ 
JiTn/acand^ a (foil, \i)^ La^huvritHkAry^ (foil 38^), Sartpati (foil. 18, 26^, 
27^, 28, 34, 35, 38 ; SripatisUtra, ? i e. vAttHka^ 44^). Of other authorities 
quoted we mention Dharani (7, 7^), MedinikAra (7b, 51), Ratnakesha 
( 2 ^z,oij^H€inakAra(Y>^ Hernakara^zi), ^ « 

[H. T. COLSBROORE). 

a 

Cmhs, Catalogue Ho. ^ Sultins of DekJi By Edgar Thurstxm, 
Sujperiatendent, Madras Government Museum. Madrta : 
Pruited by the Superintendent, Croventment Press, 

M Rj, EDGAR THURSTON, Supprintehdent, Madras 
Government Musetim, has sent us No. 3 of his Cata.> 
loghei of Coins treasared in that institution— coins ot tile 
■Suites of Delhi. A seemingly meager list, which may, however, 
bfe of use totkumismatista 

. b 
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of Deilwutie. "By Captain L. I. Tfottw, 

. Author of f‘ India under Victoria.”, Lpnd|on : W. H. AUen 
A Com IS Waterloo Pall Mali, S.W. 18S9. 

A n account of the life, career and endeavours of Lord 
Balhousie, the most capable and wisely discriminative 
! of Indian Vicero}^ since Warren Hastings* time, has been 
edited for the “ Statesman series ” by Mr. Lloyd Sanders. lt» 
.has been well done; adequate compression not having- been 
.permitted to interfere with realities, wile sense has in no res* 
'pect been made subservient to. sentiment. Mr. Sanders can 
, fairly claim praise and credit for his work. 

.Four famous Soldiers. Sir Citarles Napier, IJod#ei,i Of Hod- 
son’s Horse, Sir William Napier, Sir Herbert Edwardes. By 
T. R. E Holmes, Author of “ A History of the Indian 
Munity.” London : W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place. 1889. 

I T cannot be held that Sir William Napier was famous as a 
soldier, however worthy of fame he may have been in 
other respects. Mr. Holmes’s other three Kathputlies won 
renown in India ; and ah Anglo-Indian public is never tired of 
hearing about their pluck, their idiosyncrasies, and their cir- 
cumventions of intrigue and red tape. These three nam#s to 
conjure with are Sir Charles Napier. Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse, and Sir Herbert Edwardes. 

In the book before us three essays are devoted to their manes, 
mpre than half the pages, being consecrated to to the conqueror 
of Scinde, whose character evidently fulfils Mr. .Hjolmes^ ideal 
of the heroic, in soldiership and statesmanship alike. 

Sir Charles Napier was, his biographer tells us> f^cended 
on the spindle side from King C^iarles the second. of England, 
and (through that connection) froi]^ Henry the fourth of France 
and Navarre. From the former, prebahly, he derived his Radi- 
cal proclivities ; from the latter his bump of combativeness. , 
In 1794, when the future conqueror of Scinde was twelve years^ 
old, a commission in the 33rd Regiment was procu/ed Ipt 
from friends at Court ' Soon after that he was transferrea to the 
89th, and soon after that he was sent ’ to school at Ceibridge. 
It appears that while he was there, the schOslmaster Struck hlin 
for some breach of school discipline of which, in his own opoliom 
he had not been guilty, An<f master Napier sulked---" shut bitaself 
up ifl a closet for hourSf weeping nud brqc^i^ pv<|r; |u| 
.grievance, and did cegcih his equanimity, for i 
.thel^>y.is &ther bfthe man, Wbea he ^as seventeen 
he wias nif aide* decamp to Sir Jame$ Diiff, cohippduig; j^; 
Limerick district. A year afterwards he , 
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LTetitenincy in the 95th, joined his.regiment at BlatchiSj^h, 
and there got it * borne in upon his mind that discipline Is tM 
greatest secret of war.” Neverthless, \»hcn he was employed hs 
inspecting^ field officer in the Ionian Islands, ^and when .he 
got >a letter from the General in command there inviting his > 
attention to a regulation forbidding officers to weat mous- 
teches, he so resented this call of discipline, that ‘‘he re- 
venged himself by sending off the hairs, wrapped up in a parcel^ 
to* Government House.” Perhaps he thought that his previous 
services in Spain justified this petty exhibition of spleen. He 
served there under Sir John Moore; and served bravely and 
intelligently, especially winning credit for his gallantry at 
Corunna, where he got shot in the leg, stabbed in the b^ck, and 
taken prisoner. When well of his wounds, the prisoner was 
exchanged, and reached the British lines in time to take part in 
the battle of the Coa. At Fuentes d’Onoro he fought for the 
last time in the Peninsular War, after which he went home, and 
obtained the Lieut-Colonclcy of the 102nd. Then he went to 
Cephalonia, and whilst there, longed to lead the struggle foi; 
Greek independence. But hard bargaining Greek Deputies 
would not make it worth his while to resign his commission, 

” His hopes were shattered he married a widow, and went to 
Bath to settle down. Finding time hang heavily on his hands, 
he sought an outlet in political strife, on a Radical platform-— 
misconception of his real character which forces even from his 
panegyrist the commentary, that “ he was by temperament 
unfitted for the r 6 le of a constitutional politician : nature had 
formed him to enact the benevolent despot” 

Sir Charles was next appointed on the Indian Staff when he 
was 59^ ploughed by deep wounds, and aged by toil, and 
love, and sorrow." Arrived at Bombay, he paid the purser of 
the ship that brought him tlmr« £yxi as passive money; and 
thieb he haid onty\j^2 in all the world to call his own. Napier, 
Mr. Holdii^s observes midvt^y iS his exculpation of his hero 
from the charge forcing a waf on Scind^ “ was ubdoulrt^ly 
eager to profO that the Ameers were gUlity : " guilty, that oi, of 
Stide tmasons a>nd offitnees as woiijd warrant a declare 
Itbn of War against theg^ and annexation df their ‘ 

apotiiOosis of lhe“ oDly General ” of ‘ thed day ^d 
gaaii^lod.; 

Otdraai fdovokes me," said in Ws ardbar^^^^ 
h" iMt OititM- ttune rascals twfid a^ siiehi 

diem'' oimr’- l^ nlbeiJiiah^^^y'llNeVlis^^ 
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OilV essay ist»,by way of , summing up, mpraUzes as follows 
about the inception of the war in Scmde, and bis heroes 
motives and introspections in connection therewith :-^ 

Political morality ifs of all branches of ethics, the sim plest to the practical 
Statesman, the most subtle and preplexing to the anxious student, the 
most impracticable as taught by the doctrinaire. 

Still, as Napier professed his earnest desire to avoid bloodshed, it is 
necessary to enquire whether the end which he had in View might not 
have been gained by peaceful means. It is probable that tact and patient 
diplomacy, supported by resolution and a calm reserve of irresistible 
strength, might have induced the An^eers, and even their . headstrong 
feudatories, to submit to the inevitable. Napier was resolute to a. fault ; 
but he was no diplomatist ; and if is certain that his excessive Sternness, 
as well as his neglect to explain the benevolence of the Governor Generars 
intention^, impressed the Ameers with the belief that hv;^^tended to 
conquer their country, and therefore led them to contemplate Resistance. 
If it were possible to tell the ivhole story in a single sentence, one might 
say that Ameers armed because they feared that Napier was going 
to attack them ; that Napier attacked them because they armed. He did 
try hard to effect a peaceable settlement^— but not in singleness of heart : 
from first to last be was biassed by the longing to win a famous victory, 
and more, to bestow upon an oppressed people the blessings of civilisa- 
tion. He neglected to inform the Governor-General how hardly the artid^^ 
which provided for the cession of land to Bhawulpore, pressed upon the 
Ameers, until it was too late to set it right. He was certainly wrong in 
allowing All Moorad’s claim to the Turban lands to ' pass unquestioned^ 
and there is considerable evidence to show that this was the proximate 
cause of the war. Had he allowed Outram to try to prevent the ^a^ers 
of Hyderabad from making common cause with those of Khyrpore ; 
had he thought fit to promise that Roostum should be allowed, if he 
succeeded in proving his case against Ali Moorad, to recover the lands 
of which AU had deprived him ; it is possible that, even at the eleventh 
hour, war would have been avoided. On the other hand, it is possible 
tliat concessions granted at the eleventh hour, would have been attributed 
by Asiatics to fear, and have been followed by further demands. And 
even if peace had been pieserved, it might only have ftv a time. 
For it is not unlikely that the new treaty would, in its turn, ' v^vc been 
broken, or fresh grounds of quarrel ha^e arisen. 

Napier having been appointed! ‘Governor of the newly con- 
quered territory, and holding ttS greftt contempt civilian intellects 
and capabilities, preferred promising young officers of his army 
to honor as judges, magistrates, collectors, and so forth/ 
These yz>ung gentlemcp being ignorant of law antf* tbe^.|nrdper 
conduct of business, a good deal of ^muddle naturally ensued* 
However, in Mr. Holmes* opinion,! If these errbirs di4 not 
seriously detract from the general excellencfb of the A^mkii^rA- 
tion,’* Tossibly Napier w^ of the same opinion. In his sixty-* 
sixth* year we find him diarizing thus People write to 
that I should b® made Dictator of Ireland t ^ 
worth living for. In one year it should be the quietest countiy 
in Europe/ and one of the happiest in 
ngt tolcrafcf criticism on himselfi and was very wipft 
masters^ the Directors of the India jCom 
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br the policy l^e. pursu^ in Scinde. Still triore sngr^ 
he when the press assailed it. " I can tell these bocki t 
do not belong to the anti-duelling society, and am a deviliSh 
good shot; so if they go too far they may Repent too late.** 
So he wrote to a friend. Yet, this man, who was so impatient 
, of criticisms on himself and his doings, was not slow to criticise 
others-^in his own peculiar fashion. He speaks of Lord 
Dalhousie, for instance, as being “ as weak as water a little 
goose, quite unfit for his ^ place.” — and so on. - Here is air 
ancedote that will bear retailing 

He happened once to be holding a review before some Native Chiefs, 
Calling a young lieutenant, who was acting as his intrepreter, he gave him 
an elaborated explanation of the manoeuvres which he intendedto execute, 
and bade him translate it for the edification of the Chiefs. The youth 
deferentially saluted. “ Listen, you folk,’ he said to the dignified visitors ; 
‘‘the great man says there will be a fine bit of fun.*' ‘^Have you ex- 
plained all 1 said, sir,’’ asked Napier. Everything, sir,” was the reply. 

“ A most comprehensive language that Hindoostanee,*’ remarked the 
General, as he rode off with his nose in the air- * 

Mr. Holmes prides himself on his impartiality. Perhaps 
it is a result of that vanity that he is fain to paint his Kath^ 
putties, either sheeniest white or demoniac black. For him 
there Is no medium. The characters he sets himself to 
pourtray are either made to impinge on an angelic standard 
or they are devils incarnate. 

After the eulogy on Sir Charles Napier, the next famous 
soldier dealt with in his record is Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 
If a tenth part of the scoundrelism and savagery with which 
Mr. Holmes charges him is true, then it would be incumbent 
on hqpourable men to inscribe his name on a roll not of 
famous, but of infamous soldiers. Probabilities at any rate 
are against Mr, Holmes’ arbitrary distribution of light and 
shade in Hodson’s case. If rfe had done what he is said to have 
done in this arraign fo% th» prosecution — swindled fellow- 
oiBcers and charitable institipjons, flagrantly, and defiantly— ^ 
would his fellow officers have consorted with him, been proud to ' 
follow his hiad, loved him, as they did ? Mr. Holmes would have 
us b«ir<we tlfat tlie honour accorded to Hodson by his*comradeSy 
in arms, was honour ^idrorded to bis pliick, and nothing 
British officers love pluck It is true ; but they loVe hpnpur 
more, Hodson, was brave, daring beyond the verge of radniessi 
d^re^^^^ hundreds of his bVotbqr 6fficers i«st 
'.^uib>.4s- darirNg;.ashe was.-only they ,had, :not''"hisr;ig«di#»''^ 

’ ;lte!Mi.::-ej)W' d»f^0ri»nityi'-hfa:svrift, 8Ure''|^$jp;;df;it^; 
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There was tit&e enough -tefare to have court^artiaUed 
Hodsit^n half a dozen times over if there had been any case 
against him. It should be remembered also that, at Hodson’a 
request, Majur ♦Reynell-Taylor, who succeeded him in the 
Command of the Guides, audited his regimental accounts, and 
drew up a report fully exonerating him from all guilt. 

Mr, Holmes* pages bristle with footnotes accusatory of * 
Hodson ; but they arc for the most part anonymous and uni, 
substantiated accusations. And Hodson is dead. 

In the indictment against Hodsdn even a graver count than 
that of persistent fraudulcncies, fs the one which charges him 
with slaying the King of Delhrs sons and grandsons while they 
were his« prisoners — murdering them in sheer colb ..looded 
hist for bloodshed. As a matter of fact it was Hodsoiys 
desire and ^intention to take his prisoners to Delhi, there to 
be tried and banged according to their deserts. But he had 
only I op troopers with him, and between him and Humayoon'S' 
tomb whence the captives were being conveyed, thete was 
an armed mob, set down by Mr. Holmes at 6,000 in number — ' 
a fanatical mob of men with their angry passions roused, cla- 
mourous for a rescue. Some of the boldest amongst them 
surged menacingly round the cart in which the Princes were 
being driven away. Hodson believed, and had reason f4o 
believe, that unless he slew the Princes on the spot and so 
overawed tJie mob, that mob would rescue them, and em- 
boldened by its success would then turn upon himself and his 
handful of troopers. He halted the cart, tlierefore, and in the 
very teeth of enemies numerous enough to have overwhelmed 
him and his escort, shot the felon Princes who had mercilessly 
butchered European women and children. If no wors\ O^ings 
than that had been done on our side in the Mutiny titde, we 
should not have much to blush fori; meanwhile, for people of 
Mr. Holmes’s judicial turn of pinti^ Hodson serves admirably 
as a scapegoat. His last words to his friend Colonel Napier, 
almost his dying words when* he knew he was dying, were— r 
•‘I trust I have done my duty.” f 

Lord Clyde honoured Hodson’s funeral by his prdl^eircc. 
Standing by the^rave, tears forced themselves from'; the^ batter- 
ed old warrior’s eyes; and he said I have lost one of the 
finest officers in the army.” 

Herbert Edw^ardes first toade his mark a^ the writer of the 
** Brahftiince Bull ” lett&rs in the Delhi Gazette \ 
the time occupying much the same position that the 
does ip our time. The letters were in effect brightly wfritteii 
es$^s on military, political, and social aspects of 
Indiaii life aiiH conduct. Although their authorship, was SMUi 
an open secret, that authorship seems Id have 
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than hindered Edwardes’ career. » Shortly' before the’ first-; 
Sikh War broke out, he was appointed aide*de-cafhp to. Si^ ’ 
Qugh; Gough, then Cotnmander'in-chief ; atid he fought at 
Moodkee and Sobraon, in the former of * which battles he < 
was wounded. Then he was for a short time Private Secretary r 
to Sir Henry Lawrence ; then a diplomatic envoy to Cashmere.' ; 
*After satisfactorily accomplishing the objects aimed at tn this > 
mission, he was sent in command of a Sikh force fo Bunnoo,.; 
to collect tribute, payment of which had long been evaded. 
It was, says Mr. . Holmhs, an undertaking of extreme ; 
difficulty — “ The Afghans are *the most depraved of Asiatics, 
and of all the Afghan tribes the Bunnooches were the worst.” ' 
The understanding did not prove to be one of ‘iejctreme ’ 
difficulty.” The Bunnoochees were reduced to submission in . 
three months without any expenditure of gunpowder, or any 
need for recourse to the bayonet. But Edwardes was not ‘ 
satisfied with mere conquest. He founded a town : he made 
a road through the trackless valley : he encouraged agriculture ; 
lie planned canals : above all, he taught disputants between - 
whom the knife had hitherto been the only arbiter, to respect 
the authority of the law. All this he achieved without firing 
a single shot. 

After the murder of Vans Agnew and Anderson in ' 
1848, Herbert Edwardes thrashed Moolraj’s army with Such 
raw levies of troops as he could get together for the emergency, 
gaving striking proofs of undoubted military genius, and won 
what Mr. Holities styles " the Waterloo of the Punjab.” 

In 1849, after a serious illness, the result of campaigning hard- 
sliips «lhd priirations, Edwardes went home on furlbugh. He 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament aind the ^ 
emphatic commendation of, the Duke of WelHugfon : the ' 
Court of Directors decor 5 t#d him with a special gold' thedal ; 
Oxford bestowed upon Mm hir highest hbnorar(r degree : arid 
dinners wete given and speeches were made in his honour; ' 
“I feel afraid,” he wroted to his dear friend, Cowley Pofvleli, : 
“ of saftie great evil overtaking me Ejjrter all this pride and . 
adukition. It ia not wholesome ; but I must try and thirik 
large .quantities of sajit fo season it.” If; howeveTi there Was 
any charice of hfs being spoiled by prosperity, hfc had ari * 
antidofo. On the 9th pf July te' waS fof^ed^ fo 
Eoifoa Sidney, whpfo he, had first ntet whet) a laid at 
■ aifo:l^'Wfor 'sinseiktfofolly. loved; ' 

"ifie health; ; ftftWulteti, and;' aecomp^ie^; 



assadsitiation of* Colonel kf^itited to the' 

Commissionership of the Peshawur Division. He was ohly 34 
at the time. Good fortune very often fdllows good desetts ; and 
he proved himself ' more than competent %* his new Office. 
He may in particular claim the credit of havipg - to the 

plan of blockading marauding hill tribe^ I the 

efficacy of which time has proved. The foUowing is an 
account of the initial experiment and its results ^ 

It happened that a native ambassador, despatched by Edwardes, was 
Iravelling through the Khyber Pass on his way to Cabulf when a man 
belonging to the Sheranee tribe fired at him, but missed. The assassm 
escaped ; and the ambassador wrote to Edwardes to complain ef the 
outrage which had been offered him. As the tribesmen refu5e4s>;M^ up 
the offended Edwardes ordered that they should be put under jbtdckade. 
At the end of a yeari the punishment having become unendurable, they 
sent a greybea|d to Peshawur to propose terms of accommodation. Shown 
into the presence of the Commissioner, the old man offered the humblest 
' apologies on behalf of his tribe. Edwardes, mentally resolving that the 
best way of settling the question would be to impose a fine, asked how 
many matchlockmen the Sheranees could turn out in case of need. Eager 
to magnify the power of his tribe and to propitiate the Commissioner, 
the greybeard mendaciously replied that a thousand men would always 
' be ready to serve the British Government. Edwardes promptly informed 
him that the tribe should be pardoned if each of the thousand paid a 
fine of one rupee. Disgusted at his own indiscretion, the greybeard wUb< 
drew ; and the fine was paid. 

Although the story of Herbert Edwardes^ career before 
1857 lacks neither fateful incidents nor interesting developments 
of character, yet for most of us, probably, it: main interest 
will centre in the story of the part played by him when the 
Mutiny broke out. His bold disarmament of the native garri- 
son of Peshawar, his coolness, bis indomitable coura^ his 
readiness of resource stood bis country in good stead in^h^ 
dark days. As to the policy proper to be pursued, Edwardes 
and his Chief, John Lawrence, difefed. The former wanted 
Punjab troops sent to strengthen the position at Peshawur ; 
the latter, far from giving aid in that directioo, desired 
troops from Peshawur to» strengthen his attack tipon Delhi. 
Edwardes had made up his mind to have Delhi relieved qjt all 
hazards add at any cos\. He regarded the capij;al , of 
Moguls as the fp^us of rebellion, avitarhead eentreof ^Dpire, 
possession of which was indispensable, " ^ 

In 1859 -^Edwardes went h^me again on furlough*^ 
home he. was invited to stand for Parliament as member for 
Glasgow — whether as conservative, liberal, or rafficti, We 
are npt told* Deciding however, that he had no call to 
tnentai^ Work,, he declined the invitation , r and, bayi^^ 
oflWr^ the of Commissioner of Umbala 
in January 1862, and, on 
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tiiat the old order changeth * giving place to new/' As his 
biographer puts it— 

^dwaflSes had had only a short experience^ of new work when he 
found that the spirit of Anglo-Indian administration had undergone a 
change* which robbed his public life of all its charm. In the old days he and 
his colleagues had been comparatively free. Much had been left 
to their own discretion ; and the sense of responsibility had happiiy 
stimulated their self-reliance. They had worked with all the mare zest|. 
iiecause they had felt free to use all their faculties for good Without 
restraint. But now, in the evolution of the administrative sytem, the era, of 
Individualism had been succeeded by that of Centralisation. The Sense of 
power Was gone. Each public servant felt himself to be only a portion of 
a great machine. To some degree* however, Edwardes was able to make 
his influence felt outside the range of his official routine. ^ 

Here is a suggestive extract for students of character ^ ^ 

Edwardes had had his full share of honours and Rewards. He had 
received a good service pension ; and be had been inade an honorary 
Doctor of the University of Cambridge, a Knight Commander of the Batu, 
and a Knight Commander of the Star of. India. But he had one sore 
disappointment to endure. The service to which he proudly looked hack 
as the most important that he had ever been permitted to render to the 
country, was the securing of the friendship of Dost Mahomed by thp 
treaties of 1855 and 1857. During the Mutiny, the value of these treatie*s 
had been proved; and even John Lawrence, who had opposed them* 
grudgingly admitted it. But Edwardes never received the credit to which 
his statesmanship had entitled him : by the world at large It was believed 
that John LawrencC) who had only signed the treaties, had been their 
actual author. It was owing to the generosity of Edwardes that this 
mistake had arisen ; and while, as he confessed, he could not help repining 
at being depr pd of his fair share of fame, it grieved him to think that 
the old friend Wnose many great qualities he so heartily admired, was not 
generous enough to place the facts in their true light, and to give honour 
where honour was due. 


A History of Civilization in Ancient India, based on SansXfrif , 
Literature. By Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal 

Service and of the Middte Temple, Barrtster-at4aw, &c. 

In 3 vols : Vol. I, Vedic aad Epic Ages. Caltutta ; lliacfcer^^^ 
Spink and Ca, 1889. • 

TSiHE* work, the title of which appears at the head cif t^ 
X notice, Is a valuable contributioiv to Anglo fndlan^ H^ 
turn Foreign scbwlars have dom^ a *great deal bH^g^ 
literature of the Ancient. Aryans to the 
thi$ f ^e. It is time Indian sdiblars 

this It is a pity Mn Dutt 

matter of his book ;eiitireiy from oiiginai 
we overlook " 

he ..has. 
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devoted tlheir. life time to Ihestudy of; I udian literature and' 
afltiquities. This is what he sayswn his preface : — 

In utidectakins this ^ent work, I must, once for aU, disclaim any Inten- 
tion to make kny new disc^eries, or to expend in any way the limits A>f 
oricsital scholarship and research. My limited knowledge of the subject 
precludes the possibi{ity of such a pretention being advanced, and the 
iimitSK of the present work make it impossible that any such results should 
be adiieyed. I have simply tried. to string together, in a methodical order, 
the results of the labours of abler scholars, in order to produce a readable 
work for the general reader. If. in the fulfilment of this design, I have 
been sometimes betrayed into conjectures and suppositions, I can only ask 
my readers to accept them as such,— not af historical discoveries. 

Mr. Dutt's Style is clear and chaste. The matter 6f his 
book is equally oncxcdptionablc, being the quinU. 7 ^nce 
of the labors of able writers, European and Indiaii, who 
have preceded him, its chief characteristic being an entire 
freedom from ^'controversial topics. Facts regarding ancient 
rfindus and their literature and civilization arc being gradually 
unearthed, and any Indian writer who will present them in 
an attractive form to the English-reading public, will do a 
' signal service to his people, Mr. Dutt has, we think, done 
this with success, and we have no doubt his book will be 
welcomed in England and on the continent by every well-wisher 
of the Hindus. 

The work is, to a great extent, a rechauffe of the writer*s own 
researches in the Rig Vedic literature. It is pet haps not unknown 
to the readers of this Review^ that Mr. Dutt has been labourftig 
in this mine for some years past, and that he has en- 
riched the Bengali language by a complete translation 
into that language of the Rig Veda Sanhitd, which 
was published three years ago under the patronage o( \he 
Government of Sir Rivers Thompson. From time to Une 
he has also published in the pages of {,his Review papers on the 
civilization of the Hindus in the Vedicc period, and these, to- 
,gether with other materials since c6!lccfed, have been embodied 
in the present volume. It is gratifying to see that though the 
charge of a Bengal District v^ith an area of over six ttj^ousam] 
square n^ilesi and a population of over three millions’’ iea^ 
cus author little leisure for other work, has succeeded ih 
presenting the general reader with a reliable and concise 
history of ancient civilization in India 
The intrdduction deals witli the settlement of the varfotis 
epochs and dates in the Aitty centuries covered by the' history r 
of Ancient XndiR- The whole period has been divided into the 
follQwing ^chi^ : (i) the I^uWrpcriod (2000—1400 BvCi) ; (2, the 
epic, peri# (1490^1000 B.G.) ; 13) the philosophical 
{loco--^^ B period {242 ); 

and (s) Uic Paiurinick p!W .500 AT).): ; 
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. Xhe . volume before us, the first of a series of three, deals 
with the first two of these five periods only, the vedic and 
the epic, bringing down 1^ -*iistory of Ancient India to loc)^ 
Taking the immigration of the Aryans as the starting 
point, the literature, agriculture and commerce, arts of peace 
and war, social and domestic life and religion of the AnGient 
Aryans, are all treated exhaustively in the several chapters of 
<he first book. . The second book, comprising the epic period, 
narrates the history of tlie Kurus and Panchalas, the Videha^, 
Kosalas and Kasis. Fdets about the non- Ary an tribes, ^bout 
whom*little is known, have Been brought out with distinctness. 
The origin of caste and the sacrificial rites and legends of the 
Brahmans, and their progress in learning, are all treated of in 
their turn, the closing chapter, the most thoughtful in the whole 
volume, dealing with the religious and philosopyiical specula- 
tions of the Upaniskads. There was but little left to say 
of the Upanishads after the admirable series . of papers 
on the Philosophy of the Upanishads, contributed to the pages 
of this Review by Mr. Archibald Gough, and since reprinted 
in Messrs, Trlibner's Oriental Series. ^ 

How far the mind of our author is saturated with western* 
thoughts is amply illustrated by the fact, that he refers the 
the composition of the Mahhbhdrata to a period anterior to 
that of the R&mAyana, This theory/ if we mistake hot, was 
firsj propounded by Mr. Talboys Wheeler. We find Mr Dutt 
supporting it by tlie fact, that we find references to the Makd^ 
bhdraia in Sutra literature, but we find no such references 
to the Rdmdyana (p. 209). But these references, like many 
others, may be later interpolations, and the archaic simpli^'ty 
i)f me style of the Rdmdyana, coupled with the fact that 
find in it no account of the Aryan civilization south of the 
VindJiyas, support the^r^odox theory of the priority OC Iti 
composition. In the MMab^iArata we find the Hindus hi 
glory of their civilization, and its very style bearii 
evidence of its compositions a la^r periods - ' / ^ : 

Folloiving the authority of Weber, Max Miltler and 
ouT^uthor holds that the caste •system did hot exist 
vedic age, when 4be Aryans were a united body. In 
epic age, h6we\terfl;>ri€sts and kings Separated 
distinct castes, and the next two orders were 
Sudras^ forming the lower strattfhi ors^^iety* ^ ‘ 

The chajpter on social and domestic lifp is 
in this transition state erf Hihdjp 
it,;dP^ing. with the: 

timesi we meet with some curidp facts. 

■lady; ■ 
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germ of the Svayaihvara systim, and there are verses* which 
shew that the custom of early marriage was unknown, There 
fs one remarkable verse which clearly sanctions the. remarriage 
of widows, and theVe is another foreshadowing the la^ of 
adoption of later days. 

It is a matter of common regret that Hindu youths are 
wofully ignorant of the history of their own people. The 
fault, we venture to think, Is not entirely theirs. The clioice di 
books for the University Examinations has much to answer 
for if. We are clearly of opinipn Ahat Mr. Dutt’s book will 
form a very useful addition to the Entrance or F. A. Course. 
It will familjarize the minds of the rising generation of the 
youth of \.his country with facts in their nationar iiistory 
worth remembering in after life. We throw out this hint 
for the consideration of tlie Educational authorities. 

■ € ■ ■ ' . 

Colburn's United Service Magazine, with which is incorporated 
the Army and Navy Magazine. For July 1889. Lotidon : 

. W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. S. W. 

T hose who are unacquainted with the constitution and 
working of the Royal Irish constabulary force may find 
a. concise account of it in Colburn's United Service Magazing 
for July. Mr. T. R E. Holmes has contributed a sketch of 
FatW Damien’s life and labours, bearing testimony to the 
supreme Christian virtue of .the nineteenth century Christian 
who meekly took up his Master’s cross, and bearing it and its 
consolations to a pehenna whereto no Missionary before him 
bad dared venture, bore it cheerfully and manfully to^tbe 
^nd— enduring much, doing much. Joseph Damien de 'V^'vster 
was born near Louvatd in Belgium, on the 3rd of Jar^^ary 
1841. While a child he dreamedvof being a priest; and 
afterwards forget the dream anc^ its fit interpretation till he 
c was 19 years old. Then, ''in an instant,” he made op his 
mind to be a cleric ; afterwards,"' with more deliberation, to 
be a Missionary. He was, wtien he had completed hisrr studies, 
sent to labotir in the islands of the Southern Pacific. '»***' . . 

to Father Damien’s manner of life at Molokai, we cantio^ 
do better than quott MrT Holmes’s own accdten^ of it:>«« 

. Year after year be worked on, turning bis band to evm vsefat latwiir, 
cbafttng the living, consoling the*dying, spending .srith sriae ecfutomy, 
accounting for all that be spmt with business-itke precision, welcoming 
stray visitors with simple, genial courtesy. All this time be expeded duit 
he would sooiwr^s<;lar'r catch the disease. The doctor twice exandiaed him. 
The seetml-drae be said : " 1 can hardly bear to tdl you s bdi yt&at you 
...say istryd,”....' 

is no shodk^# me,” icplied Damien, for I have long ddt : 

There were liUl three dr four years more of umfiiinett td lldifc 
the. fruit 'offais Uboui^.'''" 
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ihett, and'wmen too, were comikg to help him; so after (As .death the 
lepers vo.iiul not be friendless. When, a few months ago, Mr. Gifford 
visited the Mand, instead of the hell upon eanh which be had steeled 
himself to look upon, he found cheeiful faces everywhue, and theinan who 
had worked'this miracle, whose turn must soon come to dief able to joke 
on*ihe havoc which had been wrought in bis apdhanmce by .the loathsome 
disease. •. « 

The rest is soon told. The fell disease wrought its fatal 
work, and so passed away the brave Belgian priest who passed 
Jifa best years of his life, cut off from civilitation and its 
Amenities in a loathsome Lazar house, assuaging the sufferings 
and improving the spiritual and temporal condition of the 
unfortunate lepers at Molokot 
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